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or so empty of visitois^ on any former of August. Tlie 
Boicj already owns tlie deadly influence of 1th eaiix^ and we 
look in vain for many well-known faces^ some made plain 
by Dame Nature^ otliers beautiful for ever by Dame BaclieL 
Many recently gilded tresses^, wkick but a few days ago 
flaunted from one-horse phaetons^ are now being blown 
about by sea-breezes j many trains^ which last week were 
doing' duty on the shores of Boulogne Lake;, are sweeping 
by the ^^sad ‘^ea waves/^ Yet_, if it would be fine and 
warm^ we could still make up a Bois; and only last evening 
the Emperor^ attended by General Guy on ^ walked fox a long 
time by the semi-desolate waters. 

Fi iday, Awju t 2. 

It was told to the Empress Chailotte a few da} s ago 
that her husband was in great perils and might lose liis life. 

Bdtn'' that than Jub Itonoia ^ was the Imperial leply^ 
during a lucid interval^ from whichj however;, her ]\£ajesty 
soon relapsed into her usual state. 

Sundayy August 4. 

On Friday evening the Emperor and Empiess,, 
accompanied by the Due do Montebello and Yiscomte 
Olwier de Walsh^ were present at the penultimate perfor¬ 
mance of Mr. Sothern. There was an cxtiemely good house^ 
though nobody knew that their Majesties were to be present. 
It was worthy of iiotc^ too^ that a great compliment was 
paid to Lord Dundreary. The Emperor and Empress left off 
their first deep mourning for tho Emperor Maximilian only 
on Thursday^ and this wms their first appearance in public. 
They were chaimcd^ and followed tho delightful imbecility 
of the ^*^Peer and pillai of tho State fiom the opening to 
the close of his career. Iiloroovor;, they stayed to see that 
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Mr. Sotliein liad tlie real lionoiirs of a recall^ and applauded 
liim L 'iidlj tliemselves wlien lie reappeared on tlie stage. 
I regitt to say tliat I do not believe tlie suite enjoyed 
Bimdieaiy so miicli as tlieir Majesties. Mon cJier/' said a 
clianibeiLuii to ine^ ^^your Sotliern can^t speak Englisli; 
and tlitii see how lie stutters 

Lord Lyons, our new Ambassador, is expected in Paris 
in a few days; but his Excellency is only a bird of passage, 
and mil not take possession of the Embassy before Novem- 
her, the duties until that time being' performed by the Hon. 
Julian Fane. Lord Lyons is not a married man, which is 
a decided drawback to a Paris Ambassador; but I have 
reason to believe that an arrangement is contemplated 
which will provide England wdth a representative in the 
female liiie^"^ leaving ‘‘L ma a th'sin rt^ Eastern hospitality 
is, ive hear, the characteristic of our new Ambassador. 

2[ondaji, Aui/iK^f 5. 

Me must be prepared to hear all inaniicr of reasons 
assigned, by all manner of people, for the Imperial visit to 
Salzburg. There exists a class of people so clever that they 
will know all about everything, more even than the people 
most concerned. Moral detectives, they are for over imu- 
gining causes and inventing effects. This class will be, and 
indeed, already is, very bus}^ wdtli the Imperial excursion. 
I do not believe that when two Emperors wibli to enter into 
a secret treaty, they parade their meeting before the eyes of 
the public a month ere it takes place. The Emperor Napo¬ 
leon is hardly going to Salzburg to make an alliance offen¬ 
sive and defensive wdth Austida. TIjo tdliaiico is already 
existing. It is far more natural to imagine tliat, having 
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received nearly all tiie crowned lieads of Europe in Paris 
this year^ and being disappointed^ by tlio Mexican catas- 
troplie^ of a visit from tlie Emperor of Austria, tlie Emperor 
hTapoleon slioiild wish to go to Salzburg^ and so complete 
his list of Royal interviews. Moreover, Franco owe^ Austria 
a visit of condolence. I am prepared, howmver, for all kinds 
of idle rumours. 

The King of Sweden, the last of our Kings, has cuine, and 
is staying, not at the Elysee, %vhere Royalty incognito 
cannot be received, but at lSro.4, Rue do TEly^eo, in the hotel 
belonging to the mother of the Empress of the French. 
The King, who, in his early youth, was a great ilverr/^ 
will possibly enjoy Paris all the more for not being here in 
state, 

Tuesday^ August 6. 

And now to give you an amusing illustration of the 
bellicose and anti-Prussian feeling of young militiry Franco. 
The Mai son de St. Cyr, in which Louis XIY. and Madame 
de Maintenon educated 250 noble young ladies, and where 
Madame herself died in 1719, became afterwards a hospital, 
and then the great Military School of St. Cyr, from which 
the First Napoleon thought that Fx'aiice would draw so 
many recruits, aiid#n which the present Emperor sees the 
aristocratic element of his future army. The pupils are 300 
to 350 in number; they pass a severe examination, and pay 
£60 a year ; they stay at St. Cyr two years, and then 
enter the army with a commission and a certain prestige. 
The Special School of St. Cyr,^^ as it is called, may always 
be seen heading the defile at grand reviews, when it is usually 
cheered like Eton or Harrow lads when they march past at 
Wimbledon. On Sunday sixty of these pupils—most of 
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tliem just going to join tlieir corps—dined togetlier at tlie 
Trois Fr^Ts. They were not only jolly^ but enthusiastic^ 
andj to quote tlie words of an excited waiter^ pushed 
huzzas nearly even to make jump off the roof/^ Having 
carried toasts to the Emperor^ Empress^ the Prince, the 
Army, St. Cyr, etc., the party separated, but not before it 
was voted unanimously that it was sans adieu —^merely an 
vGvoie in Prussia next spring. So much for the opinion of 
St. Cyr. 

Friday, Aiirjifst 8. 

The Emperor left Paris yesterday at one, and arrived 
at the Camp of Chalons at five. At the Paris station his 
Majesty took leave of the Hiiigs of Sweden and PortugaL 
He then embraced the Empress and the Prince Imperial, 
and the train steamed off' amid loud cheering. 

2Ionrmelon, Chalons^ Monday, Aiigust 12. 

The Camp of ChMons is not at Chhlons at all—as, 
indeed, I remember finding out to my cost two years ago, 
when we stayed at Chalons under the impression that we 
were there, but discovered that we were eight miles off'; 
and as the Maire's wife^s step-daughtePs cousin had been 
that day married, and les noces occupied#all the horses and 
carriages, we could not get there at all. Ho I The Camp 
of Chalons is at Mourmolon, half an hour by railway from 
CIralons, that dullest of towns—dull even for a country 
town. The energetic traveller, having dined wisely and 
not too well at his restaurant in Paris, will be able, 
without eating at impossible and indigestible hours, to smoke 
the very longest cigar before he need present himself at the 
station of the Eastern of Prance, the best managed line in 
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France, The train leaves Paris at 11,35 and if the 
traveller can sleep the sleep of the jixst^ he will awahe at 
five at ChMons; where;, blinking like an owl suddenly 
routed out from that well-known ivy-bush^ he will have to 
find his vray to the other train which in thirty minutes will 
take him to the Mourmelon station. Thence half an hour 
of the very slowest omnibus will bring him to the Qiiartier 
Imperial, If the energetic tourist arrives at the station as 
we did to-day^ on a perfect!}' glorious autumn morning; he 
•will have an artistic treat before he has his military spectacle. 
Without being a picturesque country^ the district between 
Chalons and the military metropolis established here is 
fertile and cultivated; at this season^ toO; much of the 
golden harvest stands glittering on the ground. The crops 
look pretty if not good; and as the 12 th of August reminds 
us of shooting; we watch with pleasure the coveys of par¬ 
tridges out feeding—the quail sometimes taking a short 
flight—and the hare; which for months we have known 
only en ragoihi^ running about in a state of nature, ThiS; 
toO; is seen by the light of a sunrise glorious enough to 
make even a very ugly countiy look beautiful. Here the 
weather is perfectly tropical; and many hundreds of soldiers 
will fall out of the rajiks to-day from heat and exhaustion. 
The first sight of the Camp is very striking. Whichever 
way you turn the eyO; you see miles of extinguisher-like 
tents. I have no doubt that onco there was a civil village 
called MourmeloU; but the military element has absorbed it. 
We drove through miles of tentS; and perhaps at every half 
mile there was a house; looking as much out of place as the 
black-coated civilian does at the ball given by the regiment 
in a strict garrison; when* Lieut.-Oolonel Somebody and 
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tliG officers of tiie issue cards for an entortaimneiit. 

Tlie arrangement of tlie tents is essentially French^ and 
essentially pretty. Every rm lias its name^ its floral decora¬ 
tion^ and now tlio flags and lamps consequent upon tlie 
Imperial visit. That part of tlio gardens which faces the 
high-roaclj if such a term can he applied to a military lane^ 
is horderod vfith flowers and hcrhs_, which are taught to 
grow into such mottoes as Yivc rEmpereur ! Vive 
la Famille Impmdalo ! Honour and glory to Frai^^ce ! 

Honour to the Napoleonic era ! I have never before 
read so loyal and Imperial a language of flowers. 
There is a very pretty church^, too^ which is highly de¬ 
corated, and cries Vivo rEmpereur ! in chorus with the 
lay buildings. Of course there is a theatre, where they are 
now playing ^Les Jocrisses de FAmour^—a large building 
like Eicliardson^s Show at a fair. Even now as I am 
writing whole companies told off for theatre parade are 
marching past. In spite of a long and very hot field- 
day the men look clean and cool, and, to judge from the 
hideous row they are making, seem to look forward with 
great pleasure to "" Les JocrissosF On Sunday the Emperor 
assisted at the performance, and seemed to be quite as 
amused with watching his soldiers as his soldiers were 
with the play. Then there are jugglers and mesmerists, 
shops where they sell bouquets—which is, I think, an 
eminently French idea—and others, constituting the ma¬ 
jority, where they sell everything to eat and drink. But ll y 
a des limites to everything here. There arc women here, 
I dare say, and some civilians. I have seen two of ihe 
softer sex, one a waitress at the restaurant Marillier, the 
other the Eve, or first woman, that appeared to me in 
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tliis military paradisCj, wlio was uuplea’tsantly like a camp 
follower^ and would bo classed by a profes‘=<or in tbe section 
draggle-tailed/^ Of tlie sterner sex I bave encountered a 
vendor of newspapers^ and some sellers of bay and corii;, 
wliOj -witb rustic simplicity^ were standing drinks to 
sergeants and paymasters^ clerks, Tlie upper classes I 
met travelling were all military—I sliould say cliiefly 
doctors and commissariat men—^witli black beltSj, spurs, 
and a great aptitude for sleeping in grotesque positions. 
It was odd to observe that tbe greatest amount of lug¬ 
gage claimed by any one to-day at tbe station was a cocked 
bat and a sword in a case. The wliolo place reeks witb 
military life. If you look into tbe post tbey are passing 
« a military letter; if you go to a tailor^s be is making 
a pair of red pantaloons. Tbe print shops—there are two— 
have two-year-old military caricatures, which form tbe 
great attraction of tbe street of More melon,as I have 
just beard it described by an Englishman who could get no 
dinner^ and was cross. I do not wonder at anybody being 
cross if be bad to trust himself to tbe pot luck of a 
Camp day. You see hungry people will consume food without 
respecting cither civil or military authorities. Then your 
English tourist is a very indifferent campaigner at any 
time; and the fact is, that if you advance towards an army, 
even if it be only an army of review—providing it is done as 
grandly as tbey do things in Empires—you will find that tbe 
presence of masses of men produces much inconvenience 
and a scarcity of food. And now we must go to the grand 
review of tbe year. As I write tbe air is filled witb bugling 
to fall in and orders to be at attention/^ at repose/^ or 
you were/^ Perspiring A.D.O/s are galloping in bot^ 
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yeiy liot liaste^ aod we are all going out candidates for sun¬ 
stroke. Fli lien I tlie last review at wMch I was present was 
a drowned/^ tlie presence of an Eastern potentate notwitli- 
staiiding. To-day also we shall be^ to use an Italianism^ 
lagnifdi^ but in a different sense. Mourmelon is admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which it has been selected. It is 
a very healthy spot; and within an liour^s march from the 
Emperor^s quarters there arc miles and miles of open 
country^ a space sufficient for 100^000 men to be handled 
and no damage done to any crops. It is a large ISTew- 
niarket Heathy and the air was even to-day so fresh that one 
was reminded of the White Hart breakfasts in those days 
when everybody was young and hungry. This is the 
tenth year of the Camp^ and the Emperor has had his usual 
success here as elsewhere. He has six farms in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. When ho first worked them they did not pay the 
wages; now they yield ten per cent, on the outlay. If 
flowers are any test of the fertility of a country^ the land 
round the camp should be prolific. Flowers^ especially 
petunias and roscs^ abound. The Emperor delights in his 
short camp life^ and if ho can dodge his A.D.O.^s and 
other attendants;, and get out alone and unattended^ he is 
charmed. On Sunday^ for instance^ he came alone to look 
at his own horseS;, and having found out from a groom that 
Eoncesvaux was very fond of smoking/^ finished his cigar 
in the box. His Majesty^s other chargers are Hero^ the 
well-known chestnut^ and Walter Scott;, mtat. 24^ perhaps 
the very model of a charger. The stables at the Camp 
are very fair for camp stables; but must be trying to con¬ 
dition ill either very hot or very wet weather. There are 
altogether about 100 horses in the Imperial stable^ and 
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38 eliargers were required to-day by tlie Staff and visitors. 
If some of these croaking reporters wlio are perpetiiallj 
asserting tlie illness of the Emperor could have followed liis 
Majesty for three hours to-day oyer the open^ they would 
have found their mistake^ and have perceived not only that 
ISTapoleon III. can ride^ but that^ when he sits down and takes 
Hero by the hcad_, he can still make the pace very strong— 
too strong for several Generals^ indeed; and it requires some 
nerve to lead a rattling gallop wdien you have a company of 
the Ceiit-Gardes and a Staff of about a hundred horsemen— 
many of them much at the morcy of their horses—galloping- 
close behind. The truth iS; the Emperor never was better 
than he is now^ and has recovered from the effects of a 
season such as was never yet known in Paris. He works 
very hard—too hard—and^ to use the words of a soldier, 
he can get nobody to take his duty.’^ Last Sunday he 
first attended the Military Mass, then went to inspect 
some target practice, then sat out all the racing—a 
soldiers^ day,"'^ worthy of Warwick; ho dined, afterwards 
assisted at the torch-light retreaV^ and finally went to the 
play. The strength of the force this year under the com¬ 
mand of General Admmault in the Camp is, as near as I 
could make out, 38,000 effective men. They are quartered 
ill two miles of huts and four miles of tents, -which cover 
the space from the railroad to the Emperor^s quarters. At 
two o^clock to-day all these six miles of military were 
in movement; but from the nearness of the review 
ground, and the wonderful management, there was no 
more fuss and hurry than if a regiment 800 strong had been 
falling in for morning parade, instead of 30,000 men march¬ 
ing to a sham fight on a grand scale. At half-past two the 
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Staff and tlie visitors liad aiTivcd on the ground^ and taken 
up a position looking towards the Camp^ commanding 
the road up which the Emperor^ with Prince Umberto 
of Italjj presently came in a carriage. Looking romid^ 

I only observed Prince Umberto — who rode Meltonianj 
lately bought by General Plcury from Count Batthyany 
'—in attendance on whom was Count Cugia; two Arab 
chiefs — I wonder how they ever get into those gold 
saddles with their 8-inch high backs^ or^ having got in^ how 
they over get out; and Colonel GlaremonL the military 
attache to our embassy in Paris, who is a guest hi the 
Imperial quarters. Many other English of&cers I was told I 
should find, but none were present. I must now try to 
desci'ibo a battle, which is, all know, a very difficult ta&k. 
At three o^clock wo were all on the field ; the enemy in a 
very strong—indeed impregnable—position, resting on a 
hill on our left; the attacking force advancing in three 
directions, tho intention being, as the 'position could not 
be carried in front, to turn the eiiemy^s right. The cavalry 
were in reserve on the exu'emo left of the attacking line, 
but never came into action. The enemy opened the ball, 
and was answered by heavy firing from the left of the 
assailants. For a long time the artillery continued to play 
unremittingly on eitlier side; but, beyond being a fine 
spectacle, there was no novelty or incident to attract atten¬ 
tion* It was only when the Emperor—who was loudly 
cheered whenever he approached a regiment or a group of 
civilians—galloped off to the top of an cmffience, fi^om 
which he could see the advance of the whole attacking line, 
that the real interest of the review commenced. Now for 
the Chassepbts/^ said to me an aide-de-camp, as he rattled off 
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with, some order. I hear that the French Government is 
perfectly satisfied with the selection of this arm^ which to»day 
wms tested for the first time before a small but critical 
public. All the troops at the Camp are armed with tlie new 
weapon.; and; little time as they have had it; they seem to 
have grown familiar with it. A soldier who piloted me up 
to head-quarters told me that the average fire of the regi» 
ments was twelve rounds a minute; bur that some regiments 
— his of course being one—could do more. As an arm of 
precision he gave the Ohassepot 12o0 yards | but he said 
that before the bullet was a hallo jol nine —an entirely spent 
ball ”—it would have traversed more than a mile and 
a half. The spectacle of the assault was magnificent. 
Skirmishers covered the advance; and the whole ground 
was dotted with men firing and loading; but ever ad¬ 
vancing. The first fact which attracted attention waS; 
indeed; the steadiness and rapidity %vitli which the regi¬ 
ments and the light companies that covered them continued 
to march. With the Chassepot the soldier never halts to 
load; indeed; with most of the men; loading socmed quite a 
mechanical action—a thing done naturally and without 
thought; like winding np a watch. When the advance 
came to clos? quarters the volley firing was splendid, Ne 
hesitation; no stuttering;” as I once heard it called by 
pei*haps the maddest and most amusing fieid-oflScor in her 
Majesty^s army—one repoi’t like a cannon; and fancy 
how quickly that report can be repeated! But all this 
is nothing to what I am about to attempt to describe. 
Screened by a sort of natui'ai earthwork; regiment after regi¬ 
ment deployed into line; and then the great success and value 
of the Chassepot were exhibited in a most impi^essive 
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manner, I was struck %yiT}li the advance of the skirmishers^ 
and their unbroken inarch while loading and firing; the 
volleys^ too^ v/cro sufficiently rapid; but both those fade 
away to nothing before the file firing. We happened to bo 
in the rear of the 15th of the Line^ so I write of that corps 
especially^ though probably it was only the average of the 
French army—at least of that portion which has the new 
arm. When the order load and fire v/as once given^ a 
constant stream of fire seemed to fl.ow from the muzzles of 
the deadly Oliassepots. So continued was the fire thcat it 
was almost difficult to say if it really was file or volloyd^ 
The smoke hung round the regiment as it hangs round a 
battery when heavy guns have been fired till they are hot. 
The horse I rode—which^ like many others^, will keep per¬ 
fectly quiet while heavy guns are firings but usually stands 
alternately 011 a fore and a hind leg when file firing is going 
on—e\udently thought this an artillery business^ aneb to my 
great comfort stood as still as a log. I saw General Cugia^ 
some time Minister of War in Italy^ who has seen iiiucli 
servicO;, and Colonel Claremont, who has seen more, 'watching 
this rapid act‘^ of mimic destruction with intent eyes. 
I do not know what was the conclusion of those two un¬ 
doubted authorities, nor, of course, that of hi? Majesty the 
Emperor; but if one can judge from the very contented 
expression of the latter, I think he must have come to the 
same conclusion as myself—that no infantry or cavalry could 
possibly advance in the face of such a permanent and per¬ 
petual discharge of death,^ As for infantry, a battle seems 

The Bavaxians at Worth, and the Prussians at Spiclieren and 
Gravelotic, did the impossible against the Chassepot; but it was at a 
frightful cost, and only a splendid moTal can explain llio feat. 
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now to resolve itself into tlie question of wHcli side lias the 
best breech-loader. As for cavalry^ before such weapons as 
the Chassepot that branch of the service becomes almost 
useless. Can the lightest cavalry advance half a mile in a 
minute and a half, even over as open a country as that on 
which we were to-day ? I think not; but let us say so. 
Welb the Chassepot would be deadly the whole distance^ but 
for the last minute it would become an arm of precision^, and 
oOO French soldiers would fire 9000 rounds in the time. I 
repeat that I myself, and many much better judges^ had our 
breath taken away by the experience of to-day. x4.iid now 
the battle was over. With such arms of course we turned 
the flank of the enemy^ and won the day. Then there was 
a striking scone. The regiment stood ^^at ease.^^ Tlie 
Emperor congratulated the Coloiml of the 15th on the firing 
of his troops. Gradually men from other regiments crept 
up to where the Staff was, suddenly the band of the loth 
t ruck up ^ Pai'tant pour la Syrie/ and then came a shout 
of Vive FBmpereur ! from the soldiers, which ran from 
regiment to regiment, was taken up by the civilians, and 
might have been heard at the Camp. The Emperor, sitting 
calmly in the midst, looked very proud and pleased, and 
every inch king.-’^ Prince Umberto seemed astonished 
at the outbreak of enthusiasm—too rare, I fear, for Eoyalty 
in Italy. Then the Emperor led us at a rattling gallop to 
the spot where he got into his caiuiage, and ail was over. 
I* never passed a more pleasant day. The air, the gallop, 
the spectacle quite repaid me for two nights in a tight train. 
In concluding, I must say that I look on the Chassepot as a 
peacemaker, but I think the French army does not. What 
a place for a fight! said an officer. Well, wehe ready/^ 





was tlie clxoras; and I feel sure that almost all^ while watch¬ 
ing the operations to-day, would, with a sigh, have echoed 
the now historical ohservation made by the French General 
to the then Major Edward Fellowes respectmg the Balaklava 
diarge : C^ebt magnifiqiie^ metis ce n^est 2 ^cis la giierreJ^ 

Paris^ August 13, 

The King of the Greeks arrived to-day, and -will be 
our only Eoyalty, as their Majesties of Sweden and Portugal 
left ns on Monday. The King and Queen of Portugal 
arrived at Bordeaux yesterday morning. Their Majesties 
made a stay of half an hour, and were received with great 
honour. The passengers^ waiting-room -was converted into 
a splendid saloon, richly fitted up and adorned with flowers. 
The interior of the terminus was ornamented with trophies 
of arms and dressed out with the flags of Franco and Por¬ 
tugal. A salvo of 21 guns was fired on the andval of the 
Eoyal visitors, and the 8th regiment of Lancers was ranged 
in the outer court, where the band played the national air of 
Portugal. Their Majesties proceeded to the Prefecture, 
ivhere they were received by the municipal authorities. In 
the afternoon they made an excursion to Arcachon. 

The public has been for upwards of thirty years prohibited 
from walking on the terrace which borders the front of the 
Palace of Versailles, facing the Park; and the sentinel placed 
there was always at his wits^ end to make visitors understand 
that there existed some grave reason to prevent approach 
to that part of tlio Chateau, while the side facing the Place 
dhlrmes was freely accessible. Why this prohibition ? 
That was the question. ^‘’Why/^ said thinking people- 
thinking people for Versailles—because one clay, more 
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tliaii tliG third of a century since^ the windowiS of the Grande 
Place were repainted, and the 'sentinel was stationed there 
to prevent promenaders from, rubbing against the wet paiiitd^ 
That was on the 25th of July, 1830. Three days after, the 
Revolution gave a new Governor to the Palace, and he, out 
of respect for the existing state of things, without troubling 
himself as to the reason of the sentineFs being where he 
was, considered it a point of honour to maintain him there— 
so that the paint on the windows has taken upwards of 
thirty-six years to dry. The sentry^s guard was religiously 
kept up, but the reason of its being placed there was for¬ 
gotten. Only within the last few months has he been 
removed, and the public admitted to the terrace. 

Sundaij^ Avgust 18. 

The Prince Imperial left for Chalons on Wednesday, 
the day before the Fete 5 but her Majesty was detained by 
State business. The Fete, which passed off very success¬ 
fully in Paris, was celebrated with great honour at the 
Camp. High Mass was performed by the Archbishop of 
Eheims in presence of his Majesty, Prince Humbert, Marshal 
Hiel, and several foreign personages of distinction. After¬ 
wards his Majesty, accompanied by a brilliant cortege^ passed 
the troops in review and distributed crosses and medals,* 
commencing with the General Oommanding-in-Ohief, to 
whom the Emperor gave the insignia of the Grand Cross. 
The Prince Imperial was on horseback beside his Majesty. 
In the evening there was a ^^retmite^^ performed by the 
bands of the different regiments in camp, escorted by torch 
bearers. The Empress left the Tiiileries at one clock yes¬ 
terday, en Tonto for the Camp at OhMons. Her Majesty was 
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acconipaniecl by tlie Countess de Montebello and tbe Vis¬ 
countess Agnadoj two ladies of tlie palace^, tbe Marquis de 
FienneSj cbainbcrlain^ and Baron de Pierres^ first equerry. 
Tie Emperor and Empress are to leave tlie camp tMs morn- 
iiigj direct for Salzluirg\ 

Monday, August 19. 

Tlie Emperor and Empress quitted CMlons yesterday 
morning for Salzburg j they travel under tlie strictest in¬ 
cognito, and are attended only by a very small suite. Tlieir 
Majesties will remain tlirec days at Salzburg. 

^ 

Biarrih, Tuesday, Septemher 28. 

If tlie reader will kindly look at tke map, ko will air 
once perceive tliat Baden-Baden and Biarritz, tliese two fresli 
and salt watering-places, are about as far from one anotker 
as any two towns in known, decent, civilised, visitable 
Europe can be. Par as tke Poles asunder ! Pskaw!' 
tkere are especial trains grande to tke Poles, 

but only mixed—tkat tkere is of most omnibus if 
you wisk to cliange tke green tables of Baden for tke blue 
waves of tke Bay of Biscay. As somebody once said of 
AlmacFs, It is most ckarming wken you are upstairs ; 
but it is so deuced difficult to get tkrougk tke doord^ Tko 
railway systems of France and Switzerland, as regards tke 
.stations of Baden, Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Biarritz, arc 
m’licli more exclusive tkan were tke Jersey, tke Palmerston, 
or tko Pollingtoii ; for tkey will not let you get tkere at ail 
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Between Baden and Biarritz yon are starred at a price for 
wliicli you miglit lire at Liinmer^s^ and are conveyed as 
slowly as we shall all be one day to a cemetery. Tlie resolute 
pioneer of civilisation who is resolved to go through with 
this jouriioy^ so trying to temper and perilous to piirse^ must 
tocar himself from Baden at two o'clock. As he drives to 
the station he is thonghtfub nay^ perhaps^ sad; he casts a 
melancholy eye down the Lichtenthaler Alice, a glimpse of 
regret at the Old Castle, heaves a sigh for relinquished 
society, and perhaps mourns over neglected opportunities-— 
that unfollowed sequence, that deserted zero, that feeling- 
for red when the colour was contvarius alio, Ha passes 
the Victoria, the Eussian, and the Badischer Hof, nods to 
his last acquaintance, and is then absorbed in the train—but 
though lost to sight, is still, I hope, to memory dear. 
Heidelberg looked lovely, gilded by the setting' sun, which 
was leaving a legacy of light to the opposite hills, till they 
looked like Vesuvius before an eruption; while on the otlier 
side was generating one of the thunderstorms brewed only 
among those German hills, heralded by the time mountain 
stillness ere the tempest bursts forth. Through beautiful, 
and still calm and dry, landscapes, Basle was made in time 
for dinner. Now ^ The Three Kings,^ at Basle, is an hostel 
which it pleases me to celebrate; it is large, light, and 
lively. There is a grand balcony looking over the Ehine— 
the very one, indeed, made historical by Mr. Trollope\s ^ Can 
you Forgive Her ? ^; and considering its vicinity to the 
abominations of the cooking of great German cities, the 
niumG is not so bad. The city and the Ehine form an in¬ 
spiring scene, but, like champagne, that scene is better dry. 
To look out of the end window, see the rain pouring, and 
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feel tliat pour il will until to-morrow or next day^ is not 
enlivening^ say wliat yon like. I give you my word tliat^ 
fulfilling tlie proverbj it not only rained^ but it poured^ for 
twelve consccutivG liours^ and then it blew a huiTicano. 
Basle has been^ and is^ very full of English, and the present 
is called a good season, though there are great complaints 
of the damage done to tourist-land generally by the Emperor 
Napoleon and his Great Exhibition. From Basle to Berne 
it poured in such torrents that there was a deluge below us 
and another follow.^^ Through all tho lovely scenery 
between Basle and Geneva, you could see gleams of beauty 
only when the wind carried off the mist or the torrent 
stopped falling for a few minutes; then the scone was 
charming, and the contrast of the more than usually fertile- 
looking valleys and the background of more than usually 
snow-crowned mountains was simply glorious. But I was 
in no humour for enthusiastic admiration. Had we not just 
stopped to refresh at the station of Berne ? And here 
let me say that from Baden-Baden to Basle, and so long as 
you continue to travel on that same line, anybody may safely 
take the ticket second-class—indeed, it is more comfortable 
in hot weather, and not much cheaper—which always tells 
with the English tourist; but on the Berne line, and, for 
that matter, to Geneva and on to Paris, do not try it. Small 
carriages densely crowded, every man carrying two large 
parcels—usually, also, a growing plant in a pot, a piece of 
bacon, and a bundle of agricultoal implements which he 
finally deposits on your feet—and smoking’a cigar which 
may be made of any vegetable produce save tobacco, arc not 
anticipations of pnradise. To return to Berne. What a 
station! so dark, so dirty, so crowded with unpleasant people, 
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for all tlie bears were not fed by tbe municipality —vide 
^Murray ^—^tbat day; and as for food^ I liac\ or ratber was 
offered, a bit of ^^liobbledeboy^^ veal, neither calf nor ox, 
poisoned by several specimens of fungi, It is always so in 
Europe. Ton pay dearly and get nothing—not even an 
indigestion; for you cannot eat what you do pay for. Yes, 
England or Erance, it is all the same, It la gave comma a la 
gave. In a long life of travel I have only come upon three 
decent refreshment stations—York, Macon, and a charming 
little buffet, hiffette viergeT Montrejeau on the 
newly-opened line between Toulouse and Pan. Switzer¬ 
land is crowded with English; but the whole circulation is 
paralysed, and there is an unhappy band of martyrs armed 
with useless circular notes, who dare not advance and do 
not wish to retire. The cholera has been very bad indeed at 
Zurich, but last week it was better, owing to a change 
of the weather. The ride from Basle to Geneva is, to say 
the least, long; and when you have clouds and thunder, hail 
and rain, to keep you company on the journey, which is 
performed in trains ever behind their time, perhaps it is 
wearying. Still we steamed, puffed, and panted on, by those 
well-known Geneva Lake stations. At the birthplace of 
deep love it began to blow as wcE as rain, and when we 
reachedtlie ^Metropole^ at Geneva—an hotel which is a home, 
and which T conscientiously recommend—it was about as 
dirty weather and as bad a night as I ever slept through; 
which I did not, though, for all our windows burst open 
about four am* During the night the roofings of all the 
out-buildings were in imminent danger; a fly with two 
elderly but most respectable unmarried females was blown 
into a gutter; the Syndic had his best blue umbrella turned 
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top-side toother way i and we poor travellers our rest broken. 
Tlie bise/^ a sort of inland sirocco^ kept on all tlic next 
day. No steamers and no pleasure-boats could leave tke 
Iiarboiir ; so we w^ent away by a train. Tlie trip from Geneva 
to Lyons is interesting for some liours, and^^ indeed^ I do 
not know where you could find a prettier panorama j but 
that ceases at Culoz. Thence to the second city in Franco 
the travelling is dull. Lyons is dull^ too^ I can tell you. It 
is an imposing city^ but imposing in the wrong sense. The 
Grand Hotel is not ^^grand/^ save in its bills; the culsino 
is not worthy of the birthplace of so many cordons hlcv ^—> 
the cordons are female, you remember—and so many cJipfs. 
We had, to be sure, a little thing with truffles, dressed 111 
champagne, and placed on anchovy toast, at the Sous- 
prefet^s, which was not bad; but one swallow neither makes 
a dinner nor a summer. Bordeaux wine, I find, is much 
dearer the nearer you approach the vineyard—just like 
lobsters at Bognor; but what astonished me most at Lyons 
was the price which water can command. At Geneva I had 
Vfhat the French call a rich and opulent bath of cold 
Tfater, for which with countless towels I paidtwopencc-half- 
penny. ki that price I thought I might wash again next} 
day sans me ndner^ so I had another bath at Lyons, price 
two Bliillings and a penny. Now wo know that Geneva has 
her lake to fall back upon, and water is a drug; but still the 
noble city of Lyons is situated on two rivers, and the 
cleansing fluid should hardly be a luxury beyond the reach 
of the middle, not to speak of the lower, classes. At Lyons, 
and indeed on the whole line, I heard a good deal of talk 
about what is to happen.'’^ There is a very general feeling 
that war must come between France and Prussia. For my 
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own part I lia?e found tlie Germans ready and even eagei% 
and BOW I find tlie Frencli ready^ aye ready/^ but not 
eager. Tlie Emperor will not figlit unless Prussia driTes 
Hm to it; but if lie once begins be will play tbe final game. 

. . • Tbe journey from Lyons to Toulouse is pretty bur 
painfully tedious. At Cette^ tbe town of imitation wines^ we 
saw tbe Gulf of Lyons in all its glory. But who could stop 
there ? I shook tbe dust from my feeb washed the dryness 
from my throat with watei% and thought of Australian wine^ 
the Borgias^ and the abominations of adulteration for which 
the French Goyernment has recently given a medal! Then 
we came to Narbonne^ a place I remember well in my first 
copybook: Narbonne^ in Prance^ celebrated for its honey 
It should bo celebrated for somethings for it is dull enough. 
Toulouse is^ I am told^ a gay place in the season^ but I fear 
I arrived out of the season. It is a military position, and, 
indeed, I saw preparations for war—an officer cheapening a 
pair of boots. But Pau! Well, I am not sure that I ever 
saw so lovely a view as that which welcomes the awakening 
eyes of him who has slept at Pau in the south rooms of the 
Hdtel de Fi*ance. You might live at Pan: there is climate, 
and there are hunting, shooting quail, ortolan, and partridge, 
fishing, and golf—^yes, golf, if you like that Scotch and 
manly pastime. Thence we passed to Bayonne, a glorious 
city to look at, either from a civil or a military point of view ; 
and then we drove on to* that French Brighton, which is as 
much due to the creation of the Empress Eugenie, as Vichy 
to the ideas of the Emperor. Biarritz, seen as I first beheld 
it, is wonderful—a lovely sunset, a calm sea, music, the per¬ 
fume of heliotrope, the absence of noise. As I close this 
letter, thousands of stars are repeating themselves for our 
advantage in the reflecting mirror of the sea. 
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Biarritzy Friday^ October 4. 

Twenty years ago no Frencliinan would liave be¬ 
lieved tliat tliis little Basque village of Biarritz could ever 
become the seat of an Imperial Court—the council-board of 
a diplomacy which was discussing the peace of Europe^ the 
doom of the temporal power^ and the future of a kingdom 
lately raised by -the owner of Biarritz from its degraded 
state of a geographical expression to the position of a 
Power of the first rank. Yet on this very day it really 
seems to have advanced to such an cminerice. The French 
Ministers for Home Affairs and Public Works are now 
wl?iting—^by their secretaries^ c^a va sans dire —^for this post 
in their rooms at the Villa Eug&ie ; and the Marquis do 
Moustier and M, Drouyn de Lhuys arc said to be expected^ 
if not actually en route. Baron Goltz^, the German Am¬ 
bassador at the Court of Paris^ is here—^but he certainly is 
^^011 leave and last evening arrived the Chevalier di 
Higra^ Italian Minister at the same Courts accompanied by 
Signor di Puttegari. . . . So it is not all pleasure at 
Biarritz. Waking ^^nneasy heads at untimely hours, 
rippling the calm sea^ clouding the clear sky, come financial 
difficulties from Paris, those Italian difficulties which just at 
present seem especially urgent, and the great cloudy, de¬ 
pressing German question which is the incubus of Europe. 
Everybody, including that most charming of diplomatists 
Baron Goltz, talks so peacefully that I own at last I fear 
war, Peace, peace, when there is no peace ! Are not 
all old enough to remember the advent of that new Euro¬ 
pean era, the Crimean War—wise enough also to be warned 
by that fallacious ciy ? * . . Fh lien / it is a cloudy 
time even on these fair shores. And they are very fair. 
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Tlie Villa Eugenie is a square^ unadorned^ not to say ugly 
buildings situated on a slope wlaicE leads down to tke sea; 
tlie background is covered witb a sort of juniper^ and tbero 
are a few dwarf trees^ but not tbe bud nor even tlie leaf 
of a flower. The look-out from the villa is grand; and in 
wild weatlier it must be a splendid spectacle to see tke 
waves break over tke stupendous rocks; wHcb; raised by 
some volcanic action; start up in every direction in tbis 
glorious bay. His Majesty evidently tliinks so even in 
calmer weatlier; for to-day lie was standing like a bardy 
Canute on tbe slioro; and got a terrible ducking for bis 
pains. Tlie nearest neighbour to tbe villa is a ^^watebman 
on a lonely tower — wbo; indeed; dwells in a revolving 
ligbtbouse. Opposite tbe villa on tbe west is tbe CasinO; a 
grand establishment; and between tbe two lies Biarritz. 
]t may amuse some to know that tbe land on which tbe 
Villa Eugenie is built was a waste half reclaimed from tbe 
seu; and that bis Majesty bought tbe fee simple for £12. 
Just beyond tbe villa to tbe east is a model farm; ivorked 
by Louis NapoleoU; proprietor; rentier^ and Emperor; which 
I hope to have tbe pleasure of surveying to-moxTOW or next 
day. Nothing that is told you is ever true start with 
this fixed principle and you will be right. Eor instance; 
I have always been told that BiarritZ; which should be 
called Eugenie-ville/^ was a desert—not a tree nor a blade 
of grass to be seen; whereas in fact tbe very streets are 
lined with sycamores; under tbe leaves of which Biarritz in 
hot weather lives and breatbeS; but does not move. A 
more picturesque little place I have never seen. Avoiding 
the intense Toryism of Spain; for which retrograde land 
^Don Quixote^ is «till tbe best band-book; Biarritz retains 

f 
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a Mores (|Ee tint_, relieved by ligliter Frencli colouring; and 
tbe result is a picfrure charming to the eye and instructive 
to tlie inmd« It would indeed on a busy day^ or a 

domenica^ mate a picture. Frith should group the figures^ 
and the executors and assigns of Murillo paint in the faces 
—that is^ if the testator has bequeathed his secret of brown 
faceSj bright eyes^ and Spanish individuality. So soon as 
you arrive at Bayonne you see that you are in what should 
bo Spain. Instead of being told to sortir from the station 
you are ordered to salir; the people round you speak a 
language which^ if not pure Madrid or Sevillian Spanish^ is 
certainly not French; figs and grapes are offered^ and the 
head-dresses of both women and men are quite different 
from those of Belle Fraacd^ —which^ bo it said^ is a deal 

more belle in the South than in any other quarter. 
Head-dresses always indicate crossed frontiers. Here the 
men wear a blue lowland bonnet;, while the women look 
extremely pig uemfes'— muy lindcts^ in fact—bound up with a 
gaudy-coloured handkerchief, which fashion disfigures by a 
chignon. The ^^Maire^^ is called an ^‘^Alcade/^ and there 
is a mingled smell of burnt oil and garlic in all the smaller 
houses. Do you want any further proof that you are 
neaily, if not quite, in Spain? Twenty years ago not 
many people knew that there existed on the shore of the 
Bay of Biscay a little sardine-fishing village. In twenty 
years more it may perchance be the Brighton of the Con¬ 
tinent. I have seen better bathing-places, certainly, be¬ 
cause bathing is in my mind connected with nakedness and 
a header and a full-dress performance on sands, how¬ 
ever good those sands may be, has little charm for me. 
But I have never seen finer sands nor a more lovely sea 

t 
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view. It will give you some idea of tie rapid growtli of 
tliis little sanatory settlement^ if I tell you that M. Gardere, 
the proprietor of the little Hotel de France, which was the 
best house in Biarritz, has been compelled to build first a 
Villa Blanche, twice the size of the original house, to which 
it acts as succtirsale ; and, secondly, a Mai&on Eouge, twice 
the size of the Villa Blanche—and to-day there is 
not a vacant room in either. And remember this: the 
visitors are chiefly French, and we are 500 miles from 
Paris. You cannot be better introduced to Biarritz than 
on a Sunday morning; and if you will kindly consider that 
you are breaking your fast in the restaurant of the France 
or the Europe, or smoking your cigar at that cafe where I 
see announced that Pales ales of London and Bock-beers 
of Germany sell themselves,I will try to introduce the 
passers-by. I should begin by stating that during the 
season there is a perpetual fair, and even, if possible, a 
more perpetual gambling; and both increase in intensity 
on Sundays and holidays. I have just alluded to the 
season. This year the weather was cold and wet, and 
^Godgiiigs to let^^ was the unpleasant order of the day; 
but suddenly Empresses weather sot in with the Im¬ 
perial visit, and for the last few days it has been a renewal 
of summer. Under our window there is tho usual fair. 
They sell braces and bonnets, grapes and gaudy hand¬ 
kerchiefs, sombreros audfajasof all the colours of all the 
rainbows. Every vendor shouts at the top of a truly 
Spanish voice,*and that voice is pitched as high as the Pass 
of St. Roland. Roulette is careering all the while in its 
gay but vicious circle, and hundreds of pounds of sweetstuff 
change hands every hour. Imagine nicking in^^ for a 
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run on a number/^ and see tlie lot of variegated nastiness 
you might land. Such a co%ip chanced yesterday to two 
hoySj who must he the lineal descendants of the Dulwich 
Murillo family.^ Like Mustapha Fazil Pacha at Baden- 
BacleU; they played the maximum/^ and saw it out; the 
result was a quantity of sweatmeats enough to kill a horse. 
This performance caused intense delight to a party of 
French soldiers who were noisily breakfasting at the Cafe 
de la Paix^ and uttering curious criticisms on the costumes^ 
fit for the Courses de Longchamps^ which even at that 
early hour were sweeping the streets. A priest passing 
seems divided between admiration for the costumes and 
their wearers^ and indignation at the boys and their 
gambling. I believe he wants to confiscate the sweet 
spoils and appropriate them to the Church, Then come two 
merchants—one of eggs and the other of figs. Their cries 
of ^^Imevos^^ and arc so startling that all the 

restaurant runs to the window, and one timid lady asks if it 
is not 2 b prommeiamiento. Next door to the cafe^ in tliSbt 
little shop into which Captain Bras-de-Fer, of the 111th of 
the Line, is now strutting, and from which the sounds of a 
guitar have been faintly tinkling all the morning, resides a 
regular Figaro, who on Sundays, in the season at least, is 
{jua 6 ?Uj and who shaves for dos reales, A great specula¬ 
tion, too, is carried on under that sycamore tree. Largo 
coloured glasses are changing hands rapidly, roulette 1)eiiig 
again the agent. Dozens of omnibuses, each carrying the 
fpmul complete arrive from Bayonne, St. Sebastian, and the 
French and Spanish towns and villages within reach. Two 
very old gossips are enjoying themselves watching the 
scene, whispering to each other when any young couplo 
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passes by, and evidently '“'at every breatli a reputation 
dies.” A very few English are present. It is a droll 
scene, that in front of tbe bathing establishments, the laws 
of which are written in Spanish and French, and where now 
the Alcade issues indignant remonstrances against a re¬ 
ported rise in the prices. You pay sixpence for a suit of 
bathing-clothes and extra for towels. We will say that 
you are sitting quietly smoking a cigar outside the esta¬ 
blishment, when before you pass two charming female 
figures in the very height of Paris costume, down even 
to the Alpenstock-handled parasol, without which or a 
crooked stick you would be nobody. They enter the doors, 
and “ are gone from the gaze like a beautiful dream.” A 
period of ten minutes is supposed to elapse. What is this ? 
Who are these guys parading two and two, and looking like 
four Dominican monks who have resolved to take the fina l 
leap in the dark ? Wy friend, they are your two beauties 
and their attendant duckers. The party—male and female 
—is dressed in knickerbockers and a kind of domino mu\ 
They advance, much criticised by surrounding strangers, 
and are hailed by their friends, who are hastening to make 
themselves into similar guys, with the notice that they Rhall 
all meet presently Id-has. Then the performance begins. 
It is very striking, truly, and perhaps borders a little on the 
ludicrous. The two couples advance slowly, hand in hand, 
as if they were about to dance a minuet or “gavotte.” 
Gracefully—more or less—^they meet each wave, to which 
they “ set,” and finally drop the lowest of curtseys, and are 
wetted from head to foot. When they are damp and sandy 
enough, they retire on their feet, or in old-fashioned sedan 
chairs, which are more suggestive of Bath than of bathing. 
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Tlien the swells of the laad^ iu every description of mas- 
qnerade^ run down into the swell of the sea^ and divert 
themselves with pel-forming fantastic dances to the vocal 
accompaniment of airs from the ^ Grande Dnchesse 3^ and 
this is called bathing. Give me a boat and a swim aib 
naturel! At five 0^clock the band of the 73 rd of the Line^^ 
fifty-two strong, plays the ^ Grand Dnchesse ^ and other 
Paris mnsic^ thus, mentally at least, carrying the exiles 
back to their dear metropolis. I do not think I have ever 
beheld a prettier sight than is to be seen from the windows 
of the Villa Eugenie when that band is playing. The lawn 
which runs up to the bathing-house, parallel with' the shore 
on which waves are each instant breaking into clouds of 
coloured spray, is crowded with a group of gaily-dressed 
people; the establishment, the villa, and the bay are 
golden from the setting sun, and as, each instant, day dies 
out, the colouring is more glorious; then in ten minutes it 
is dark, and myriads cf stains glitter out of the black sky. 
This being the case. Mamma opines that it is getting 
damp for dear Julia,Papa thinks there will be time for 
one small cigar as he walks home; and Biarritz goes to 
dinner. The evening—if a Sunday especially—is very 
lively. Eoulette rolls on; Tirs au Pistolet keep crack¬ 
ing in every direction. There is one very taking Tir,^^ a 
hideous black mask, with two candles for eyes, and one for 
mouth. You pay a sou^ and if you snuff out one of the 
bright features you receive a cornet of cakes. Ohcmiii ile 
Fer,^^ too, as played here, is interesting. A real engine 
and train run on a real line, and when they arrive at the 
station, they launch a ball, which rolls over a board covered 
with red, black, blue, and yellow holes. It is an easy and 
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popular game. The Coui'fc lives quite a primitive life, 
going on excursions, eating picnics, and walking about the 
town. Indeed, the very &st thing I saw on my arrival 
was a compact crowd which, in spite of the Alcade’s re¬ 
peated remonstrances, was following the Emperor and 
Empress, who were strolling up xhe high'street. Their 
Majesties are both looking, and really are, remarkably well; 
and the Prince Imperial has entirely recovered from all 
effects of his late illness. I regret to say that his Majesty 
wears one of my pet aversions, a low two-inch crowned 
white hat with a broad brim. I confess it was a blow, but 
I am getting over it. Their Majesties and the Priuce take 
the greatest interest in all local affairs. Not a charity that 
is not benefited, not a system that is not explored, and, if 
found to stand the test, supported. The Court is here only 
for a short time, yet that brief period is the existence of 
Biarritz. The Coiu’t is naturally not very strong as to 
numbers here, but it is sufficient to bring peace and plenty 
to many a household. The Emperor’s model farming, too, 
supplies the means of living to a large number of people •, 
and then the menvs plaisirs of the Villa Eugenie during the 
short residence of the Court are something very con¬ 
siderable “ for the provinces.” For instance, yesterday the 
Court made an excursion to some caves in the Pyrenees 
beyond Cambo—a fearfully difficult route — which took 
twelve hours, ten in carriage and two on horseback; em¬ 
ployed sixty-two pair of post-horses; and, as Imperial visits 
are always paid en Bmporeur, cost 6000 francs. Luckily, 
it was the finest day of the season at Biarritz, and the whole 
party was charmed—not only going and there, but return¬ 
ing, which, as all know, is the real test of a successful ex- 
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pediiion. Tlie Court will stay here till the 10th, or pos¬ 
sibly till the loth of October, if the weather holds. The 
Emperor of Austria will arrive in Paris about the 20 th of 
October; the Empress is compelled reluctantly to renounce 
the visit. 

Biarritz, Situday, Oitoher 6. 

Since I sent my last letter Biarritz, or rather San 
Jean de Luz, has narrowly, much too narrowly, missed beino- 
the scene of a catastrophe which would have plunged all 
Prance into desolation, all Europe into grief and unaffected 
mourning. On Thursday the Empress was cruising about 
the Bay, passing and repassing the Old Port, whore visitors 
to Bian-itz were then disporting themselves in every con¬ 
ceivable garment which the ingenuity, if not taste, of Paris 
and St. Sebastian dressmakers could invent. Her Majesty, 
who is not only a very good sailor but a very good swimmer, 
is devoted to the sea; and the little steamer billeted for ser¬ 
vice at Biarritz is seldom at anchor when graver occupations 
or imperative inland excursions do not occupy the days of 
the Empress Eugenic. The Prince Imperial, too, is fond of 
the amusement; and certainly the fresh air of the Bay of 
Biscay must be the best tonic in the world for any boy, 
Prince or peasant. Such being the case, rather, as I learn, 
in opposition to the wish of the Emperor, her Majesty and 
the Prince embarked in the ‘ Chamois ’ on Thursday for a 
cruise along the coast. When I saw the steamer roll in tr 
and staggering to and fro, and occasionally shipping a sea, 
I could not help remarking that if that was pleasure I should 
prefer pain on shore —a long walk in new boots along a 
dusty road. It was a thick, hazy day, with great, heavily- 
charged masses of cloud coming up every quarter of an hour. 
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witli a fresli breeze from tlio iSJs.'E. wHcIi every now aad 
again frosbeiiGd into balf a gale of wind; dirty weatlier to 
liavo driving you on so queer a coast as that which stretches 
westward from the old port of Biarritz to San Jean de Luz. 
An English Captain of the Eoyal Navy saw the ^ Chamois ^ 
steaming past the Villa Briice^ and observed^ ^^Tliis is no 
ladies^ day; they had all a deal better bo ashore/^ In facr 
the wind is very treacherous^ sudden^ and dangerous off this 
coastand as I wxite it is blowing a gale which would warn 
oven very handy sailors not to hug the shore. Half an hour 
ago it was as calm as Como, now the sea rages as only the 
Atlantic knows how to riot. As a spectacle it is magnificent;, 
but to proudly ride those waters is disagreeable^ not to 
say dangerous in the extreme. To an amaieur of business 
on the deep waters/^ however^ much must be forgiven^ for 
it would be difficiilr to conceive anything finer than the scenery 
to be viewed from tbe deck of a steamer coasting this section 
of the bay. Sucli “Splendid sands^ backed by such stern;, 
granitic-looking rocks^ and those rocks broken at intervals 
so as to let the light in upon high cultivation;, can be found 
scarcely anywhere. So the Empress and her suite cruised 
in this fitful sea;, on this dubious day. The doubtful clay 
grew worse as it got older; and the captain did not see his 
way back to BiarritZ; where the landing from a steamer as 
big as the ^Chamois^ is not very pleasant] with a wind 
driving you hard on shore. St. Sebastian was thought of, 
bat not much liked. But there was St. Jean de Luz. Now 
this little port has the reputation of being the best harbour 
of refuge on the coast. To St. Jean, indeed; it was that 
when a sudden storm arose; after a naval review and regatta 
here; every old sailor of the French Navy steamed and 
VOL. 11. D 
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sailed for safety. The captain of tlie ‘ Chamois ’ also 
remembered this -weleomo and liospit.ahle haven, and made 
direct for it. The vind tos blowing hard and it was getting 
dark. Tlio landing-place is decidedly good in daylight and 
fair weather; but to land so precious a cargo in a small boat, 
the wind driving the steamer hard on shore, was an awful 
responsibility. The Empress, the Prince Imperial, and some 
of tlio suite got safely into the boat and rowed for shore; 
darkness, or wind, or ill-luck, however, drove the boat 
against a rock ; it staggered, nearly capsized, then began to 
till. In a few minutes the Empress was sitting in water up 
to her waist, and the Prince was almost out of his depth. 
hToither mother nor child lost courage. Nobility not only 
obliges, it supplies intrepidity. The pilot, poor man, 
loses his head, jumps into the sea, falls back against the 
rock, is stunned and dvoTOcd. Eor a few minutes tbc 
excitement is awful—calm, speccldcss; and then the Empress 
and the Prince are in safety on shore, safe from the jaws of 
doatli, which, however, have swallowed up one gallant 
sailor. Despatches are sent to the Emperor, who arrives as 
fast as horses can bring him—St. Jean i.s eight miles from 
Bianitz—and finds those most dear to him safe and 
nuinjnrod. I have heard that his Majesty did express to 
the captain of the ^Chamois’ how ho doubted his being a 
good judge of pleasant weather. The Empress was terribly 
.struck by tho death of that poor pilot—a life lost before 
her eyes in her service. The Einpernr, too, was hardly less 
affected. Ton may see thousands die on a battle-field, and 
gallop your charger across tho men and horses, ^‘’iu one rinl 
burial blent,'’' to get to tlie next point of ob.scrviition; bu; 
one life laid down at your feet, like that poor sailor’s, conu- 
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liome. On Priclay tlie Emperor, Empress, and tlie wkoL* 
Court now at Biarritz, and witli tlicm the Prub^ion 
Ambassador and the Italian Minister, went over to San Jean 
do Luz to assist at the funeral of the deroted sailor. Thus 
the curtain drops over a drama which w'auied little to have 
made it a tragedy. I shudder even now to think what the 
effect might have been if another such gust of wind as i-^ now 
blowing into the windows of Biarritz had stricken tlie craft 
and forced another lurcli of the boat which contained the 
hopes of the nation. Had the catastrophe been complete 
there would not have been in all the Empire a house vrherc 
the deepest mourning—^mourning of tlio heart—^tvould not 
have been worn for the beloved Empress and tlio cherished 
Child of Franco. 

’Dbierlf:, WUiieshiiii, Odiiher 9. 

Everything here tells of the dying season. As 
you eat your inevitable omelette you see omnibus and cart, 
carriage and waggon, depart with luggage, which includes 
all sorts of articles, from a bonnet to a private bathing 
machine. Le monde den va. Yet it is inevitable. ... A 
very pretty walk from Biarritz is over the hills to the west 
to seo the curious Moresque villa built on the very coast by 
Lord Ernest Bruce. The situation is far finer that that of 
the Villa Eugenie, but it is farther from the toivn, and much 
more exposed. The walk back at low tide is very striking; 
perhaps nowhere do you get so gi’aud an idea of the beauty 
of the coast. Another house—a mansion—in a fine position, 
is that built by M. Labat, the Prefet of Bayonne. It was 
on this spot that the house stood in which the Emperor and 
Empress first stayed when visiting Biamtz. M. le Prefet 
put his house at the disposal of their Majesties; but as it i-s 

D 2 
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not Imperial fa&liioii to live on your subjoctSj the Emperor 
sent £1200 to the Intondant. The sum was at onco re¬ 
turned. The subject would rather receive nothing but the 
honour; he was firm, but the Emperor was firmer; finally, 
M. Labat received the money, and distributed it at onco 
among the poor. The Villa Eugenie has increased in 
stature by one storey since last year. The Emperor ofiered 
M. Gardere, the hospitable and polite proprietor of the 
Maison Eouge, a very large sum for his house, in order to 
have quarters for the suite; but, failing to come to terms, a 
fourth storey was added to the villa, and, I should say, much 
improves its appearance. To compare small things with 
great, I saw a Spanish interior here to-day, winch was a 
curiosity. The house consisted of a I'ez-de-cliansHce about as 
big as the threshing-floor of a very small farmor^s barn. 
One half of it was the salon, furnished with a table, two 
chairs, a Madonna, a crucifix, two coffee cups, and a picture 
of a bull fight. The other side held two beds, one above 
the other—the lower decorated with a coverlet of Span¬ 
ish point, and the upper with a Moresque counterpane truly 
gorgeous with embroidery and gold. The owners of this 
splendour live in a garden say 15 feet by 10. One of the 
easiest excursions from this place is to Cambo, a small 
watering-place, consisting of the Hotel St. Martin—of 
which one Betti is very appropriately the landlord—and an 
establishment” for bathing in and consuming water 
which in nastiness of flavour is very little behind Harrogate's 
oivn private tap. Truly a curious old water! Twjo hours’ 
drive will take you to the establishment of Cambo; cn mih 
you pass Asturitz, one of the prettiest little Franco-Spanish 
villages still existing—a village in which the houses show 
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tte certificates of their birth^ proving them to ho 150 ^ 250 , 
800 years of age. The vrhole drive is splendid. Before you 
are the Pyrenees, looming glorious in the distance; beneath 
you is a branch of the Adour, •which ■flows to Bayonne, and 
glitters in serpentine coils through a fertile valley, rich 
now •with corn and -wine; and miles upon miles of forest, 
chiefly pollard oaks and Spanish chestnuts, make a frame to 
the varied pictures ■which *are exhibited to you at each turn 
of the road. No^w there is a winding hill, do'wn ■which the 
diligences from Bayonne market, loaded ■within and ■witliout, 
are rushing rather heedlessly, hlext comes a fiat plain, on 
one side a vineyard, “ copied from the south of France ; ” 
by which I mean—for it is impossible hero to remember that 
you are in France—that the vines are trellised, and look as 
those do which shade the dusty travellers between Naples 
and Capua. Here is a detachment of the 77 th Eegimeiic 
halting on their march, the red trousers and blue coats of 
the gallant coi’ps, their piled arms, their '^at oase’^ positions, 
blending wonderfully with the green of the forest, and com¬ 
ing out in rich contrast to the gloom of the deep shadow of 
the chestnuts. Again, there is a string of donkeys as 
obstinate as Christians, and behaving as -such—getting, 
that is, exactly on the wrong side of the road: so are they 
cursed by couriers. Passing a convent in a lovely situation, 
we journey on to Camho. Such a position! Shut iu by 
the lower spurs of the Pyrenees, which are here covered 
thickly -with fern now dyed by autumn into the grandest 
colours, and partly dotted with chestnuts still in great ver¬ 
dure; a stream rippling beneath you most suggestive of 
trout; and a calm and silence so deep that when a pig 
which had been feasting on chestnuts got up and grunted, 
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' ititr'v "^.s f, ’;ly '-t.a’rkd from its propriety. All yi'^itors 
t ’ r<i,!i’r!i<; dnnlil cmttiinlv' o’o OTer to Betti Martin’s Hotel 

t, O 

[ ^ C. 'ol t lire Tln.n‘ rutk aii>I flies, and try to catch some 
f f ill ' diUion vrliicli al/i mud in that stream. As for scenery, 
'iry It if yon can ! 

Tuns, October 20. 

The Court is at .'st. C'loud, and tvill remain there till 
<• C!-'' To C> lapiLgno. The road through the Bois is quite 
ihv' »nil Mlul.«ter', Diplomatists, Chamberlains, going to 
•■nd in* c.n their difficult missions. The Emperor came tip 
nrd vi^ittd tlic C\Liljitinu 011 Thursday. There are a good 
m my ihiglis'ii in P.iri', and more < a roidr, and the last days 
j 1 tJctuljcr Viiil, as alway", be Tery lively here. 

The il\!iibition is to bo kejit open a fortnight longer than 
uvs i i tii'st ijitiiulet!. One tveck the admission is to be SO 
eentimt', the other gu tis. This extension has been, I pre¬ 
sume, brought about by the pressure of the enormous army 
of occupation now invading Paris. The Emperor was so 
very particular about opening on the day named, that it was 
g-.nr'ally supposed he would insist on the same pnnctuality 
in ch'singj but 1 believe his Majesty has been ovei'-pcr- 
sar.ded. The announcement is not, however, as yet 
officially made.* The exliibitors take very different views of 
this supplementary Exposition. The exhibitors of small 
articles rather like it, as they are doing a good business, and 
will have fourteen days more of opportunities; but the 
great jewellers look with rational alarm at the chance of a 
gratis attendance at their “ iiiduUatloKS F’ and other great 
exhibitors seriously consider the expense, for which they 
see no return in these cheap days. I do not think that the 


I 


* The intcnti.m, if it ever existed, was abandoned. 
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general public knows tlie enormous expense to wliicb. En- 
lisli exhibitors have been put. I know as a tact that to ex- 
liibit four pianos has cost one of rke loading London konse^ 
£ 2000 . 

On my return to Pans, I really must say that I find it 
wonderfully full; the hotels are having tremendous 
houses/' the lodgings arc taken for many nights, and rrc 
full from pit to gallery. You canuot get near a poprdar 
theatre, and 'Beantifnl Helen' and the 'Grand Duchess’ 
are so run after that they are obliged to have extra police 
before the doors to keep their admfrers away. lYe have no 
novelties: why should we, when the old performances fill 
every house ? The restaurauts are so crammed that getting 
a table is as difficult as getting promotion from a hostile 
Government. The very TIai&on Doree, nsually so calm and 
quiet, is crowded to excess, and hungry men sit on chairs 
outside on the Boulevard and watch through the windows 
for a free table. I dined there last night, the first time for 
many months. All was good as ever, but wliat changes had 
taken place! I looked at that table where, wearing a velvet 
skull cap and stirring a private sauce, was wont to sit the 
Doctor of Dining—the Professor of Gastronomy—Dr.Veron. 
I turned with a sigh to that fuio au,ii triiffc'i, and, with water 
in my month, thought how he would have liked it. De 
moiiuis nil nisi ’boinm! 

Wednesday, Octoier 23. 

The scene and the excitement attending the arrival 
of the,Emperor Francis-Joseph in Paris to-day were quite 
as striking as any that marked the advent of King or Kaiser 
this year. The first sign of a coming dionarch was the 
covering of the Boulevards with yellow sand. The line of 
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procCfcSicaij tlie Boulevards Strasbiirg^ Italiens, Madeleine^, 
Eiie Eoyalc^, Avemie des Champs Elysees^ and AveiiiiG 
3 Iarigii}y, v?cre decorated vrith flags of all nations^ and such 
flowers ab the season affords. Though it was as cold as 
cliaritr, every vantage-ground was occupied two hours at 
least before there was a chance of seeing anything. Yfkeii 
running the race of pleasure^ the people of Paris are good 
stayersThe station was reserved for the few people to 
whom tickets were given^ and was^ as usiial^ decorated with 
bees in gold on a field of green velvet. The first-class 
Avaiting-room was turned into a suloii;, in which the receiving 
Emperor waited about ten minutes^ and through which the 
received Emperor passed on his way to the state carriage 
wliicli was to convey him to the Blysec. Arriving a few 

minutes before the Emperor Napoleon^ while waiting I 

« 

aoticecl among the officials Count de Mulinen, Chancellox’ 
of the Austrian Embassy, and Count de Deym, First Secre¬ 
tary; !JDL Marquis do la Yalette, Eouher, Haussmann, the 
Prefect of Police, Generals Fleury and Canrobert, the Duo 
dc Bassauo, etc. Tlien Prince Kapoleon arrived, and then 
the Emperor, Punctual to a minute the train steamed into 
the station, and a Eoyal salute gave notice that the Austrian 
Emperor was in Paris. The Emperor and Prince Napoleon 
stepped forward to welcome the Emperor and his brothers, 
and in loss than five minutes they were walking in proces¬ 
sion to the carriages. First came the Emperor Napoleon, 
with Francis-Joseph on his right hand. The Austrian 
Emperor looks wonderfully young and well, and was 
dressed, as -wore his brothers, in full uniform. At tho 
sight of the two Emperors a shout arose which might have 
been heard on the Boulevards. "'Yivent les Empereurs!” 
" Yivc PAutrichc!” "Yive la France!” The Cent-Gardes 
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fcalnted^ and tlie Line regiments presented arms. Tlie two 
Emperors went away together in the first carriage. In tlio 
second were the two Archdukes and Prince Kapoleon. Then 
came M. de Beust^ the Due de Grammont^ and Pi’jnce de 
Metternich. The only lady in the procession was the 
Austrian Ambassadress^ who was perfectly gorgeous in 
emerald satin and black lace. Then followed a crowd of 
French^ Austrian^, Tyrolese^ and Hungarian uniforms;, both 
diplomatic and military^ and the procession started for the 
Elysee. I must not omit to mention the magnificence of 
the carriages waiting for the Emperors, They wmre perfect^ 
from the coachmaiPs wig to the curling of the horses^ 
manes. The Hungarians present—and they were rery 
numerous—were all in full gala dress^ and fairly frightened 
the French ladies out of their propriety by their reckless 
display of precious stones. Fancy a costume of black 
Tclveh 'whli solid gold buttons^ and a shako with eaglets 
feathers and diamonds; or a purple velvet suit^ Hessian 
boots^ a cloak with buttons of the Hungarian colours in 
uncut jewels^ and in the hat a plumo of emeralds and 
pearls. Count Zichy must have had on thousands of jewels. 
The reception given by the general pitbliO;, which lined the 
•whole route in such,deep files that circulation was entirely 
stopped except for those in the procession^ was infinitely 
more striking than that given either to the King of Prussia 
or the Czar^ and the Emperor Francis-Joseph looked very 
much pleased. It was quite curious to hear the ‘^^file- 
firing pf choers taken up by the different divisions of the 
crowd as the procession passed slowly by. The Emperor 
Napoleon went to* the Elysee^ and in twenty minutes the 
two Emperors were in an open post-carriage^ en ronte for 
St. Cloud. Altogether the reception has been magnificent. 
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Siiitiliiij, Odulicc 27. 

I regret to state tliat tlio news of tlie approacliing 
rc-oecu'iiarien of Eorac by tbe French troops, after having 
ariTiarentlv proved a cry of ‘'“^wolf” when there was no 

wulf; was yesterday establislied as a fact by tlie following 
paragrapli in the official ^Moiiiteur^: 

la the presence uf fivsli attempts made by revolutionary bands to 
iiLvado the rontiiical States, the Emperor has revoked the orders vliidi 
liu liatl given to sii'iptnd tlie embarkation of the troops assembled at 
Toulon* 

So grave a notice has not appeared in tho ^Moniteur^ 
since the ontlireak of the Italian war; and all society— 
civilj inilitaiyj, religions^ profane^ speculative^ and comuier- 
ckl-S-lias staggered under tho shock. But I think that 
public opinion has so far come round as to confess that; 
dangerous as tho step is for Italy; and embarrassing as it 
certiiinly is for France; the Emperor could hardly act other-^ 
wise. That his Majesty wished to do so I am in a position 
to affirm; bnt circumstances were too strong for hint; and; 
having negard to the honour of France; he could aiot allow 
the Convention of 1SG4 to become waste paper. It is stated 
by the friends of Italy that the bargain was too hard for 
her; but then she engaged in the contract willingly at 
least; if not wisely; and if the agents of the French Govern¬ 
ment were cleverer than those of the Italian; that is a mis¬ 
fortune for ItalV; hut no couse for blame to France. The 
Ihench troops left Toulon on Saturday; and by Monday 
iiiorniiig will bo back in that wretched little Civita Yecchia^’ 

* ihirlbalilian bands, evading tho wgilance of‘the Italian troops, had 
enferttl the lioman buites ant! pressed on hopefully and energetically 
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ZLi]ktliuj^ Aiujiid 28, 

Lord Lyons may now be baid to be fairly establisLed 
at tlie Embassy. Mr. Sheffield is the Private Secretary^ 
and holds the office so admirably filled for Lord Cowley by 
Mr. Falconer Atlee^ but that gentleman i* still, I rejoice 
to say, Keeper of the Archives and ConsiiL The Embassy 
at present consists of his Excellency Lord Lyons; Mr. 
Sheffield, Private Secretary; the Hen. dulian Fane, Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Clay Ker-Seymer, and Mr. Hildyard. 

Aiujnst 29. 

Last night the Foreign Commissioners gave a grand 
dinner to the Imperial Commission. It was a graceful act, 
very gTacefully performed. The Foreign Commissioners 
paid England the great compliment of selecting an English- 
man as president. To be sure that Englishman was Earl 
Grrauville; and as he is known to be the most popular and 
pleasant man in Europe, the selection, though still highly 
complimentary, was not remarkable except for its eternal 
fitness. Earl Granville is one of the few Englishi^on with 
whom I have the honour of an acquaintance, who can speak 
ill French as well as he could speak in English; and, more¬ 
over, he has the happy talent of saying the right thing at 
the right time, and to the right people. He said last night 
that the French language was an instrument on which he 
could not play, and added charmingly, but most unneces¬ 
sarily, vous prie done de ne pas vous arreterames 

for the capital, heating hack the Papal soldiery. It was to save the 
temporal power, endangered thimigh the inability or failure of Italy to 
fulfil her Treaty engagements, that the Emperor Napoleon, very reluc¬ 
tantly and with much hesitation, resolved on the second occupation. 
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expressions^ mais de croire a la sinc&ite de mes sentiments/^ 
The aiidioncej liOTi’Cver^ did not grant this prayer^ for, while 
fully convinced of the sincerity of the sentiments expressed^ 
tliey were charmed vdth the language in which they were 
delivered, I may write this with the greatest truths, as 
there was not an English man or woman within two tables 
of that at which I was dining; and so foreigners—as 
English people always will describe natives”—were the 
judges. The banquet hall was the great table iVlibte room 
of the Hotel du Louvi’e. It is a splendid salon, and last 
night was decorated in a fashion ^vhich reflects great credit 
on the managers of this gigantic entertainment. A fine 
show of plate was abstracted pco tern, from the ^^instalh’- 
of the Champ de Mars; and where they found all 
the flowers at this advanced season Elora only knows. 

The proclamation of King Victor Emmanuel^ which is con¬ 
sidered as entirely precluding any notion of war between 
Italy and France^ has calmed men’s minds here. As far as 
Erance is concerned all danger iS;, I consider; over; and the 
re-occu^tion of Rome is not very much disliked by the 
Erench in general. The people; as a rule; take only a poli¬ 
tical view of the point; and ignore the religions element. 
Erance and Italy entered into a contract; and if Italy mil 
not perform her part of it; Erance must make her. AgaiU; 
the generality of people think that the Emperor is quite 
right from another view of the question. He was forced to 
take lip a position which would place him in direct anta¬ 
gonism with either the Republican or the Church jiarty in 
Erance. How the formei’; with all due deference to those 
who should knowq has no longer any power in France; the 
Church; on the contrary; has great influence; so the Emperor 
has disarmed it by sidi^'g with the Pope. 
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Wedne^daij^ October 30. 

A stranger in Paris just now would be miicli struck 
witk tlic scene wMcli lie must} witness if be passes tip tlie 
Boulevards between eight and ten 0 ^clock. He •will find 
Mmself^ when in the neighbonrliood of tlie Passage de 
rOpera^ suddenly pushed off the pavement by a dense 
phalanx of respectable and respectably-dressed men. They 
come not singly^ but generally by threes^, halting at every ten 
yardsj in order that one of them may stamp his stick on the 
ground. Their talk is earnest^ and^ if you listen, you hear 
allusions to francs and centimes—to and ^OutisseJ^ 

^^How are Italians?^’ is asked so often that you might 
think you were at a meeting of patriots of that fair clime 
where ceaseless summer smiles.'^’ There are confidential 
questions about Rentes^ too; and much talk and bad tobacco. 
Policemen keep moving about, crying, How, pray do circu¬ 
late ! and the oircul .tionis re-established for five minutes; 
then, again, the stoppage, and the repeated cry, 
Messieurs, I beg you to circulate! These individuals, 
whose circulation is so slow, are stock-jobbers an| Bourse 
speculators generally; having playedon the Bourse 
proper from twelve to four, they now come out on the 
Boulevard, and play a little longer—they speculate all 
day. During dejeuner at the Oafe de la Baisse, on the 
Bourse, in the streets, in the clubs, and in the foyers of the 
theatre, they are all alike, too—all classes ! YoLir conderya 
holds ^Hittle carriages your washerwoman dips into 
Mexiep^ns,^^ and so is in hot water; the man who waits on 
you is a bull/^ and he who drives you is a ^^bear.” Paris 
is in a great hurry to grow rich, and so is frequently very 
poor. 
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Sundaijj Novemher 3, 

Tlie event of tlie last few days has been the depar¬ 
ture;, l)j Compiegne and PieiTefonds^ of the Emperor of 
Aii-rria and liis brothers. His Majesty and the Arclidiikes 
luive made an evcidleiit impression; but tlien^ you knoW;, 
Austrian ^uolL e ohJiijp, Sliovr me a well-bred Austrian 
and I will sliow yon a gentleman. I liope^ as I believe^ that 
the Emperor lias been niueb pleased as be has pleased. 
The visit has becn^ if not strictly private^, strictly cere- 
BiOiiiak and lii^ Majcbty has assisted at no public entertain¬ 
ments. I believe lie saw everything else^, from tlio Louvre 
to tliG markets^ tvliere the two Emperors might have been 
'^een last Tuesday examining the meat. The theatres have 
had great patronage; indeed;, even after the dinner at 
the Hotel cle Villo the Emperor went off to the play; and he 
has gone through a course beginning with the Grand Op 6 ra 
and ending at the Porte St. Martin. One day M. de 
Lesseps had the honour of explaining his model of the Suez 
Canal. T\n.ien will it be finished ? asked the Emperor 
Francis-Joseph. ^‘^In 13G9;, Sire.^^ ^^Then I hope I shall be 
a1)le to assist at the opening.-’^ So his Majesty has lefL 
having rendered Austria more popular in France than she 
lias beoii for more than a century. Before I quit this sub¬ 
ject T must revert to the review given the Austrian Sove¬ 
reign on the field of Longchamps. The Emperor and his 
suite wmre not much struck with the French infantry; they 
were not grand enough to please their critical eyes^ used 
only to the very perfection of the mechanism of marching. 
The easy advanc} of the French;, and the confusion of feet, 
distracted men accii^tuinecl to regiments which manceuvre 
as regularly as tlmse toy soldiers of our youth on their 
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expaiitlmg parade. But of tlie cavalry and tlie artillery tlie 
Austrians spoke vitli tlie liigliest admiration. 

ISorenihie 4 . 

Tlie Carnival of Milan is^ ky tlie grace of Saint Carlo 
Borromco^ permitted to exist tliree day^ longer than any 
other Italian carnival ; and these three days fiirnibli usually 
the great display of the masking and ninmniing season. 
People who have exhausted the six weeks of pleasure in 
Turin^ Florence^ Bologna^ Pisa^ Pistoia^ and Leghorn rush 
lip to the Lombard city for the three days of grace. I 
question if the three day^ accorded to the Great Exhibition 
have produced the same effect^ and^ in fact^ I consider theni 
a inistake^ as they caused the great bazaar to die and make 
no sign~to expire without lioat of drum; whereas the last 
sad hour should have been marked by some striking core- 
inoniaL During the firbt and second of the two extra day-, 
the attendance fell off wonderfully from that of the geiio- 
rall 3 "-believecl last day—Thursday; and although yesterday 
the building was fuller^ I should say^ than it has over been^ 
truth compeL me to add that the concluding act was rather 
melancholy. A great maiij^ of the booths of this Vanity 
Pair were alreadj' closed^ others were closing, and every 
minute some shop drew its curtain, or some hutallafion 
carried off its last articles. As we passed the Eiie de 
France the iron shutter fell for *the last timo over that 
crowded street. Packing, too, that horror of horrors to all 
“well-regulated minds, was proceeding on all sides, and the 
ominous ,sound of hammers everywhere smote the ear. 
Dobson and his glass—^where were they ? Echo answmred. 
Packed up A We looked in vain for the Dudley jewels, or 
the Esterhazy jacket. Mr. Phillips, the gold medallist, has 
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goDO witli Ms coral. Tlie carriage department was clothed 
in a decent suit of sackcloth. Tho Russian restaurant 
was removed, perhaps to Siberia. The golden-haired 
daughters of Spiers and Pond were holding their final lovee. 
The last American was sitting in solitary confinement, 
drinking his last “ eye-oponcr.’’ Blank announcements of 
Barmecide feasts, tulle d’hote at — hour at —par tete, were 
on every side, and the Tete 'parlaiite was silent. The 
Greenwich fair, or outward circle, was still noisy, and was 
assisted in its attempts at jollity by that Tunisian music 
which all know so well and dislike so much j but oven here 
•Jie gaiety was forced. No ! a pleasant place enough in 
days of yore, something ailed it yesterday, and the “ place 
was cursed” and very dull. But what a splendid “ World’s 
Fair” has it been! and what a long and magnificent success 
has attended it! Paris, during seven months, has been 
tho capital of civilisation. The Emperor has held a Court 
for Royalty, at which England, Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
Turkey, Egypt, Italy, Wiirtemberg, besides crowds of 
Ringlets and Grand Dukes, have been presented. Arabs, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Tm-ks fiUed the streets. America 
took possession of one quarter of Haussmannville, and Eng¬ 
land kept marching on and retreating by thousands. Then 
we have had more, and more beautiful,/dies than ever were 
given out of the Arabian 'Nights. Balls at wMch crowned 
lieads were more plentiful than in the drawing-rooms of 
London in tho days of the “Dandy Ball.” Theatres 
crowded night after night from floor to ceiling., Reviews 
worthy of Prussia, one of which was rendered memorable by 
an attempt which, if it liad been fatal, might have gravely af¬ 
fected the destinies of Europe; and ceremonies past descrip- 
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tioiij that of the distribution of prizes in the Palace of Indnstiy 
surpassing any one I have erer seen. The season of rejoic¬ 
ing was at that time overclouded by tho sad catastrophe of 
Mexico, which ended at once the State festivities; but the 
people Avent on amusing themselves; and as for popular 
pleasures, we had races, at which there were only too many 
people “of all nations,” and a pigeo;i match tho like of 
which had never been seen in France. Nor sliould Ave for£ 2 ;et 
Lord Dundreary^s first appearance in Paris; nor tlie regatta 
wliicli owes its existence to Captain Hoie^ and wliicli 
failed because tlie Frencli did not understand it. Imagine 
tlie money wliicli must bave been spent in Paris by tliese 
visitors of all classes, from Emperors to excursionists ! 
Hotel-keepers, restaurants, letters of carriages, tlieatre- 
managers, and, to a certain extent, lodgingliouse-owiiers, 
must liave tbougbt tliat tbe Pactolus bad flowed into tbe 
bed of tbe Seine; and I am bound to say tliat tlicy were most 
persistent fishermen, and lost no cbance of a lianL Tbe 
money spent in tbe Exhibition, too, must have been won¬ 
derful ; but that goes to another class. Out of the articles 
recorded in tbe 1008 pages of tbe catalogue, nearly every 
one has been sold. Yoiihi met your eyes on every side, 
and a large proportion of tbe purchases goes to England. 
Of artistic articles I fancy Mr. Morrison, Colonel Lloyd 
Lindsay, Mr. E. Phillips, and Earl Dudley are tbe largest 
purchasers. Eussia, too, and Austria have bought largely. 
France, and especially Paris, have great reason indeed to 
be grateful to the Emperor for his grand conception, so 
brilliantly earned into execution. As half-past four, the 
final minute, approached, we got near the door to see if any 
demonstration took place. No! Having got all they 
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COUI45 the Parisians ^vent quietly to dine and to tlie play; 
and the Great ExHhition, wliicli for a year and a half laos 
occupied so many intellects^ vms allowed to close as cpiietly 
asatheatre* I do not believe xh^i Piomrcjam^^ can be 
written on this achievement of Prance^ for I believe it will 
be the kbt Universal Exhibition in Prance^ if not in Europe. 
Civilisation noAv increases so rapidly^ carrying in its train art 
and science^ that in other two Inskes it will be utterly im¬ 
possible to display the world^s treasures under one roof. 
Emopo will have to come to sectional exhibitions^ and de¬ 
vote one year to art^ another to science, another to lighter 
things; but we shall never again see so grand a structure 
filled with such a glorious display as that of which the 
death-knell was tolled yesterday evening by the big bells of 
the Champ do ilars. 

Tuesdayj November 5. 

There was last night, near the Porte St. Martin, a 
slight demonstration. It was not, however, intended to be 
political, though I hear that some cries of A bas ITnterven- 
tion! and Vive Claribaldi! were heard. This meeting 

liad its origin in the high price of hreadj and in the want 
of work caused by the closing of several manufactories on 
account of octroi dues now claimed by the city of Paris on 
the plea of alterations of the original boimds. It was not 
serious; but I hear that we are to have a gi-aver demonstra¬ 
tion to-night against intervention in Italy, and that the 
parade-ground is to extend from the Bastille to the Place 
do la Concorde. I know the police expect some such de¬ 
monstration, and are prepared accordingly. 
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WuliKh^tJay^ hih ** 0 . 

We went last niglit, at nine 0 ^clock, to the great 
promised demonstration, of which dear bread and want of 
work were to he the causes, and Tire Garibaldi and 
A has Fintervention the effects. It was a lovely night, 
the Boulevards were densely crowded, and indeed there wms 
a. mob in front of the Passage de FOpera. and we thought 
ive had arrived at the scene of action; but, alas ! it only 
turned out to be a ^ Game of Speculation ^ played in the 
open air. Quhrie centlineff/^ Jr Jctufiin u 

vlngt/^ ^^Eavbsp/^ ^^2Lns atancons^ JAc?- 

sleurs/^ and we found it was only the Bourse discounting 
its to-morrow. We went on to the Porto St. Martin, and 
discovered another crowd; but it arose from the fact of 
there being an entr^acie at that popular theatre. Hot one 
of those irrepressible persons, the working-classes, however, 
was visible; they were pleasure-seeking classes these, I 
fancy, at theatres, and billiards, and caft's; no posts 
doubled,and only one soldier, who was drunk, and is 
probably now in the cells of the Prince Eugene barracks. 
If the demonstration was ever intended to take place last; 
night, it was upset by the abortive attempt of Monday, 
and so ended in smoke. 

Thursday^ Eovernher 7. 

A great compliment has just been paid to the talents 
of the late Admiral Fiteroy, Captain de Eostaing, of the 
French Navy, who is the head of the meteorological seiwice 
at the Ministere do la Marine, has made an examination 
of the predictions as to the weather on the north and west 
coast of France during the winters of 1865 and 1866, and 
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lie finds tliat tlie London prophecies as to the weather in 
the Channel and in the Ocean came right 89 times out of 
100. Tlie French Admiralty prides itself very much on 
having adopted the system inaugurated and, indeed, in¬ 
vented hy the late lamented Admiral. 

Sunday, Novemher 17. 

Friday being the fete of St. Eugenie, the Empress 
held a kind of Ivci'e for the Imperial household, the Minis¬ 
ters, and the Corps Diplomatique. In the evening there 
were a cliimer and theatrical performances. In the after¬ 
noon the Emperor and Empress were driving in the Bois; 
it wa‘< densely crowded, and the Imperial cortege had to 
take its turn with the rest and go at a foot pace, so every¬ 
body had a chance of closely examining the two Sovereigns. 
I am happy to say that the general verdict of the public, 
who were strolling about by the Lake and basking in the 
unnatural heat, was that neither the Emperor nor the 
Empress had looked so well for years. 

Tiiesday, November 24. 

Xcver do I remember to have seen so many people 
driving in the- Bois as on Sunday last. Every carriage 
and every cab in the city mnst have been there ; hnt these 
vrere chiefly ocenpied by provincials and Americans. Paris 
is hardly yet come hack ; but we shall soon have it, as I 
hear the .season is to begin very early this year, and I 
should think will very soon he over. Society spont.so much 
money on festivities last year, that sackcloth and ashes will 
be a good deal worn next. The English have fled as if 
from a pestilence. It is a curions sight to look into one of 
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tlieir popular and see tlie vacant taljitvs and ilie 

listless waiters. Baron Brisse^ wlioso ebtablihliiiieiit was 
wont to be so full tliat tables were placed on tlie Boule¬ 
vard^ now goes to tlio door^ and almost touts for cus¬ 
tomers. I dined lately at a restaurant in wliicli^ besides a 
large iobh iVMh^y there lias been for six moutliS a large 
room Ml of private diners^, and found two otlier pc^s^ons 
besides ourselves. Tlio stillness of some of tlie great cs- 
tablisliments is almost oppressive, Wliere vre ii^ed to wait, 
we are now waited on; to sucli an excess tliat fidi is heaped 
on soup; and rodt on fish; like—^what shall Isay?—Pelion 
on OssU; if you please. KoW; toO; you can get along the 
streets ; and those abominations of insolence; the tem¬ 
porary drivers of cabs and the misconductors of omnibiiseS; 
have gone from our sight like a hideous dream. APriting 
of public conveyances; there is again an attempt to intro¬ 
duce Hansom cabs into Paris. They seem well done; and 
would be the greatest blessing in a city where even money 
will not make the Percheron mare to go; but they never 
have taken; and never will take; with the Parisians. The 
good citizen wants room for himself and wife; and a place 
for the children; so takes a four-wheeler; and; putting Jacky 
on a seat before him; is driven along with due decorum— 
if I may slightly alter Hudibras. you wil say, 

the other French cabs are good; but so slow ! Suppose you 
are in a hurry ? My dear siP;^^ I reply; the Paris citizen 
is never in a hurry; he never even knows when a train 
starts. ,Ask him; and he sayS; ^Ah! the train! Well; 
at two o^clock; or half-past; or three hours/ I give you 
my word that ho will wait contentedly at a station for two 
liourS; and then; when the train arrives; he will laugh; 
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imitate the engine, and tell Hs wife that “ steam is a wonder¬ 
ful thing, still in its infancy.'’' As a rule, nobody is to his 
time in Paris; and if you make an appointment, the best 
way is to give a restaurant as a rendezvous, and order a 
wholesome meal to consume while you are waiting—the 
native fills up his time with dominoes and cigars. Again, 
people make such abnormal appointments. “Ton will 
always find me at my bureau from seven till nine in the 
morning, and from sis till eight in the evening,” says man 
of business. ‘‘But,” you will say, “what does he do with 
his day?” I will toll you. Bremer —^loreakfast—does 

all the mischief. I behove the system of this midday meal 
to be more mcious than Hogarth's “ Idle Apprentice,” or 
“ George Bamvell.” If idleness is the cause of all evil, 
then the demon iVjetniev is the cause of idleness, and so 
logically becomes the grandfather of vice. I know nothing 
so vexatious, after having struggled up five flights of 
stairs, and rung a bell, as to be told by a servant with his 
mouth full that “Monsieur is at breakfast!” Society 
must collapse sooner or later, and chaos come ag-ain, if people 
will dine early, or sit two or three hours at a breakfast 
which begins at twelve, and ends—when ? Who shall 
say ? I only know that I once met at dinner at the Cafe 
Biche an Englishman who said, “ I'm afraid I have kept you 
waiting, but we have only just finished breakfast upstairs;'' 
and in the same house, when I was a younger Parisian, and 
accepted invitations to breakfast, I had to leave the table 
in order to save the evening post. I could take you to a 
restaurant, and show you a clique of men of business who 
breakfast every day fr'om eleven till two, then toddle off to 
the Bourse, stay there till three, go to the club and play 
whist till six, when it is time to go back to the restaurant. 
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TlnuNinj, Kueauier 28. 

I have to-day been singularly interested by a con¬ 
versation wHcb I bad witb M. 2Iarbeau, bead of the in¬ 
stitution; on the subject of the “■ Creches ” (infant asylums); 
which he has done so much towards establishing in Paris. 

We met in the ante-room of a Minister; which we all know 

# 

is not a lively place^ nor a spot wliere timo glides rapidly 
awayj and I welcomed this lecture on Young France” 
witli great cordiality. By tlie system lie lias established^ 
a working woman may leave her child at the Cruche 
when she goes to her labour^, and visit it whenever she 
pleases^ or rather whenever she can, during the day; during 
the day, also, all requisite food is given to the infant, and 
it is properly attended to, and even educated, so far as that 
adimntage can be administered to a child of three, for 
at that age they take their degree at this youthful 
college. For this the mother pays twopence a day, and 
can feel certain that her child is better cared for than she 
could possibly tend it at home. Charily, and a certain 
gift from Government, have assisted the early days of this 
institution; but now, like the childi*cn dismissed from its 
gates, it is beginning to walk alone. I was informed by 
M. Marbeau that Bristol has tried the system with success; 
it seems better suited to the large manufacturing towns. 
I told Mm so—and then came the little tinkle of the boll, 
and he or I was received.” 

Sunday, Becemler 1. 

* I told you the other day that country life” is 
now the fashion in France,—and, of course, as a consequence^ 
the sports of the field. I heard a delightful story yester¬ 
day. A large sporting party were assembled at the chateau 
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of a Buke; tliey talked sliooting a good deal, and bagged 
tlieir 2 :aiiie over and over at dejeuner and dinner, more tlian 
perliaps is fair in tke society of ladies. Tke Ducliess, wlio 
is ires file, Iieoded tliis conversation, and took a note of it. 
At breakfast one day there enters to the Bake a lAwtrc- 
who whispers to him that the head-keeper has come 
to say that there are wild hoar in the little covert near the 
chMeau. At the word scanjUer^ up started every sports¬ 
man, and the cry was, To arms! To arms ! varied by a 
chorus of What shall he have who kills the boar ? 
Valets WTTO sent for in hot haste. Men donned their 
velveticst coats and their baggiest knickerbockers—put on 
their horns and their hunting-knives; breech-loaders were 
charged, and on they -went to action. Beaters were in 
waiting, and the lino proceeded; pheasants rose nncared 
for; even woodcock could not command a shot. Hares 
were unheeded, and rabbits ran away laughing. Here^s 
the track/^ cries a keeper. ^^Here^s a broken branch,’^ 
says keeper of the chase—in green velvet, and a hat like 
the iinhappy lover of Lucy of Lammermoor. On they go! 

Look out! Boar forward! No, it is only a deer ! 
and for once venison is allowed to pass without anybody 
wishing to help himself. At the last corner the excitement 
’ivas intense. It was a favourite home covert, and, indeed, 
wm to have been shot that afternoon; and bouquets of 
pheasants and droves of ground game were in the last 
warm coriier.'^^ Now we must have them/^ said M. do 
X.y and they did. Just as all the guns had congregated at 
the end of the wmod, out ran squeaking with alarm a very 
small black sucking-pig! I have heard that the Buchess 
was amused but not astonished. 
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Moiidaij^ Becttiilef 2, 

Tlie deatli of another French ruble, wliom not his 
age alone renders historical, is announced—Raymond Emory 
Philippe Joseph de Montesquieu, Due do Pezciisac, aged 
84. Men have no business to live long—it is puzzling 

to the survivors. It is almost impossible to believe that the 
man whom you meet daily on the BoiilevariR, seen later 
driving in the Bois, and in the evening eiijojniig the rapid 
society of the age, can have been a soldier for sixty-four 
years in the Army of France. Cdlculate a little how often, 
under which kings, he must have had the choice to speak 
or die,^^ and how many kings, dyna-tie-, republics, empire 
he must have faithfully served. Can that elderly gentle¬ 
man who shines before us like a star—or ratlier a galaxy, 
by reason,as the Irish would say, of his orders—have 
actually been decorated by the First Xapoleon on the field 
of battle, have been A.D.O. to Xey and Berthier, a Lien- 
tenant-colonel at 'Wagram, and a Colonel at Moscow ? It 
seems incredible, as we talk with those heroes who are still 
men of to-day. But the Duke de Fezensac was not only 
that; he was a General of Division at 28. He had also 
been a diplomatist at Madrid, and an author in Paris; and 
he further distinguished himself by marrying the daughter 
of the Duo de Feltre, 

Tuesday^ Beceniher 10. 

I am sure you will be sorry to learn that among the 
blockheads—so I must really call them—of a certain little 
set in Palis, reckless extravagance is more reckless than 
ever. Where it will end, who shall say? There is no 
reasoning with them, and they rush to their ruin with ears 
as dull as wax or wood. I have lived in many extra- 
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vagaiit setSj Liit really tMs is past bearing. The puppets of 
■\Tliiclj this clique consists are more OYer-dressecl;, more ex¬ 
aggerated in comportment/^ more stiff in manner^ more 
recklessly extravagant^ than ever. As to how that girl on 
the Boulevard cles Capitcines can afford that cacliemire ties 
Iiiil by and where &he got that carriage to wdiich she is about 
to walk^ other people may know^ bnt^ thank goodnesS; I 
know nothing* Then ju^t look at that thing things I 
call her—^wiio is going off in an ermine cloak to the opera. 
Whero does she get boxes and opera-glasses? Her husband^ 
vfO know, is a quiet shopkeeper. There he goes out of the 
house with his Trorking dre&s on—working dress a blue 
coat, half frock half greatcoat, high-lows, and an umbrella 
(I hi Gamp. Ton feel that he must play dominoes before 2 
r.M. She—the thing—would bo better at home, looking 
after that poor child in the cradle, who, in spite of the lace 
covering and the elaborate get-up of the nurse, is perhaps 
Hobody^s child*^' Turn your eyes to that scene of home 
life which is next to you. For my own part, I believe 
that the very wmll-dressed lady, who has deserted width and 
turned to dYortli and length, cheats at cards. I hate to say 
it, blit how else docs that King come to be in her lap ? Let 
us go away. This is a far prettier sight, this mother of 
a family, this Cornelia, taking out all her jewels in a casket 
mado by llulbacher or Bonvallet. But even these, how” 
they are all dressed! Pointe do Venise, Indian shawls, 
velvet and purple and fine linen for the children. Ho 
incoino can stand it. That slow goer, the ponstabie, 
must be distanced. But there they go out, powdered 
footman outside the door—it is made half a door evidently 
only from love of display—house steward in black inside, 
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two ladio&^-maidbj clre^bed even liitrc* iuiidlj than ihcii 
mistress^ on the stairb^ and the 1 n,i in a Boman pcasaiit^s 
costiiiiie which it would tax all the peabants in the Cam- 
pagna di Eoma to get on credit^ ninch less pay for* 
let them go out and drive in the Bois ! An end miifet come 
to this state of society* It is early fur skating costmiies^ 
because we have not begun to walk the water like things of 
life^ for the simple reason that as yet it has not been cold 
enough tu freeze up the convenient waters of our club—but, 
as I live, there is La Signorina Bambola dressed in costume 
already. Fur on her heod^ velvet on her body, purple 
petticoats, and more fur, steel and leather on her feet! 
And then comes in a man from a inillineFs. What does he 
here at such a time, when they all are going out ? and see 
the laces he produces—ruin! Only to ])e equalled by that 
other ruin which thvat other little man will cause if they 
purchase his Jewels. I cannot think, at the beginning of a 
Paris season, when shuddering society has only just escaped 
from its aiinuaP^ torture by water at hs how any¬ 

body can want those two enormous trunks! Perhaps the 
lady is about to elope j but they seldom do that here, and 
never till the summer is over, and then generally ^Hhings 
arrange themselves before the Jour dc Fun and the next 
revolving season/^ That other young lady is evidently 
about to marry. Don^t,^^ would certainly be the advice of 
any friend of the bridegroom wbo saw that troimcmr Was 
he married before, I wonder ? It looks so, for there are two 
boys evidently taking leave of Madame Injusta Noverca, and 
are off to college. But look at their’ dress! Yelvet 
knickerbockers, the stockings of Cardinals, the caps of Poles, 
the cloaks of Magyars ! And that other baby! Why, it is 
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all open-work and lace. 'So ; in the interests of society^ I 
declare tkat an. end to tliis period of extraYagaiice must 
be put. Ellin of purse^ of family affection^ of konsekold 
love—wliicliis different from cupboard love—of good feclingj 
of konesty^ of all^ must ensue;, if this petty but extravagant 
little clique i'i allowed to parade its follies and attract^ as it 
wilk countless imitators wko pass tkrongk Lilliput^ wkick 
is evidently on the road to ruin. Luckily, tkis clique is at 
present confined to a small, if very evident, circle. I kave 
been writing of tke new generation of dolls wkick kas just 
been iiskered into tko world of Paris, partly to give good 
gifts to tlie cliildren of Paris on klew Tear’s Day, but more, 
I fear, to toack tkeir motkers kow' to dress. Tke skops 
to-day are really wliar the Ckatelet will give next Monday, 
HfK njprtscilfcftioii guiuolt da so far as kis smaller 

friends W’'ere concerned. 

Wechiesilaij^ December 11. 

Tke Court will be back in Paris tkis week, and a 
sort of season will kogin at once; but I do not expect tkere 
will bo anything of conbcquence till after tke Jour de VAn. 
I am told that there is great poverty in Paris, and one can 
well believe it, for the prices of tke necessaries of life are 
simply excessive. But, on tke other hand, charity seems 
to be very active; and as M. Hanssmann kas interfered and 
regulated tke price of bread, we may hope, if we do not 
have an exceptionally hard winter, to tide over tke coming 
months without great privation. Tke retail shopkeepers 
report business very bad indeed, and it is a fact Jjkat there 
are no strangers in Paris. There are, indeed, great out¬ 
cries to know what becomes of tke English. A few years 
ago there was always a fuU crop of milords/^ wko came 
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over bag and baggage for tlie season. They bad several 
carriages^ many liorses; servants by dozens^ and they eitlicr 
took tbe first floor of a public or rented a private 

hotel tbemselves. But it is not so now. ‘^^Tliey stop at 
home and go out hunting! is the explanation given to us; 
but this^ though satisfactory no doubt to themselves, is a 
bore for the worthy people of Paris. The truth I take to 
be this. Monsieur^ the head of the familyjj now comes 
first-class to Paris by himself, and as lie can get back to 
his family in twelve hours, he does not care to bring that 
family with him. Then, again, everybody has seen Paris ; 
and, now, if you wish to take your children anyivhere with 
a view of opening their minds, you must take them at least 
to Japan. As for France or Italy, as well seek novelty in 
Manchester or Birmingham. All this, though, is very hard 
on the hostelries and industries of Paris, 

Sviiflaijy BiXCinhcr 13 . 

Those -who have not seen the Tiiileries for six 
months will hardly conceive how splendid now is the grand 
entrance, The Court of Honour.^^ The whole court, 
which is bounded on the left—^leaving the Eue cle Rivoli—' 
by the iron railings, and on the other three sides by the 
residence, the offices of the Grand Chamberlain, and the 
new wing, is now complete, and the temporary sheds erected 
for the workmen are removed. The new wing on the 
Seine side is, of course, only a continuation of the old 
style of architecture^ but now, for the first time, the 
Eoyal residence of the Tuileries is perfect. Mot many 
years ago, from the very windows of the palace, you looked 
on ruinous and disreputable houses, bad and dirty within,. 
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coYoretl outside witli tlie earliest of Frencli advertisemeiitSj 
and devoted to tliG sale of birds in cages^ old iron^y and 
clieap songs. Xo-'v you look down upon tlie courtyard of tlic 
Louvre^, and as a denizen of tliis city^ cry Vive Haiiss- 
maim! It is in contemplation to build a new theatre 
ill the Piue de Pdvoli^ beside the Cour d^Honneur ^^~of 
course a private theatre for the use of the palace. The 
Palais Eoyaly too^ has been entirely repaired since last yearj 
and it is to be hoped that such relations may be established 
between the two neighhoiiring Palaces that we may see 
another fte given ])y the Prince to the Emperor and 
Empress—for there are no finer saloufi, and there is certainly 
no entrance so fine as that to the palace of which Egalite 
Orleans let off so much to his friends the shopkeepers; and 
in no other building in Paris is a fete at once so striking 
and historical. All sorts of things were happening in the 
old Eoyal Palace when other Royal buildings were in the 
shell—in the shell and in the mud. 

Tlmrsclayy Beeemler 19. 

T have news from Rome of the death of the Due de 
LiiyneSj of that house of D’Albert de Luynes which 
came from Florence to France in the reign of Louis Treize. 
Tlie late Duke had a fortune of £40^000 sterling per annnmy 
and spent it nobly^ setting aside each year £16^000 for the 
cultivation of art. The Duke was born in 1802^ and shortly 
after his birth liis mother was exiled by the First Napoleon. 
He was of course a great Catholic and a great Legitimist; 
and he died from a cold caught in attending on the 
wouudody for which act of charity he had gone expressly 
to Rome. So another of the historic names of France 
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passes from ns. Bigots^ perliaps^ and intolerant politician;^, 
tliese Tories of tlie past were usually of ilie good old scliool/'^ 
and if they could have been convinced or converted^, v;oiilil 
have been an honour to the Empire. 

We(hte6ila[j^ Jamtanj 15,18C8. 

Yesterday, after a very long discussion, which is declared 
by both sides to have been the most legitimate and serious 
debate of any French Parliament—the supporters of the 
measnre and the Opposition alike desiring that which was 
best for France, not, as is too often the case, that which is 
best or worst for the existing dynasty—^the Army Bilk in its 
entirety, was voted by a majority of 199 to GO votes.... 
*\Vhat will be its effects on France and on Europe ? Here, 
if you listen to the pessimists, it means war to the knife; 
war aggressive—war with some Power or Powers unknown, 
but guessed at. We can answer our pessimists very easily. 
If Franco depends for an aggressive war on tlio army which 
she acquires by the vote of yesterday, then wo are safe for five 
or six years, as the new system cannot be perfectly carried 
out under that time ; and five or six years without war, in the 
present condition of civilized Europe, must do infinitely more 
in the way of peace-making than any Conference or Oongi"e®« 
As regards the popularity of the new measure, you also 
hear very conflicting opinions. It certainly makes eve:^ 
man, nolens volens^ a soldier—^that is a burthen and a tax 
upon life; and here is the element of unpopularity. But 
then, it is really a Bill for the restitution of Prance to her 
legitimate position as a great military Power, to which end 
it gives her some 1,200,000 men,- and this view of the 
matter is very popular in city and province. I do not think 
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tlie feeling will produce war, or even a war spirit. Frencli 
pride is flattered by the knowledge that tbe nation lias a 
strong force for attack or defence. hf' sentiment de nos 
foms les (v^gmchtiC says one of ter countrymen; andj, 
as tie strong are generally mercifulj, France^ wien sie 
knoirs slie luh lier 800^000 men on active service^ supported 
by tie llobile Guards ready to march at a moments notice^ 
will be as pacific as possible, and only let tie toga yield to 
arms wlien she is called upon for actual service. You will 
see that in a few v;eeks tie Army Bill will be popular. No 
doubt, many people wio are convinced that tieir country 
siould have a vast army are equally pcrbiiaded tliat tiey 
ticmsclves should bo exempted from serving in it; but 
these people form after all a small and unimportant section 
of society. 

Simday^ January 19. 

Tie Duciesse de Morny has been received into the 
bosom of the Roman Catholic Church, having abjured her¬ 
self to Monseigneur Buguet, coadjutor of the Archbishop of 
Paris; and Madame la Duchesse is about to marry the Due 
de Oesto—so they say in salons at least. 

llonday^ January 20. 

Ourrenerable if not respectable friend ^ Jack Shep- 
parcF holds his owm at the Ambigu Oomique Theatre. 
Madame Laurent is an admirable Jack; but then she is 
the Eclipse of tie play—first, and the rest nowhere."^^ 
Many readers must ^ have seen this piece here—^ Les 
Chevaliers dii Brouillard;^ but those who have not may 
like to know' that Jonathan Wild lias^not the customary 
Hack sticking«plaister scars on lis viilanoiis visage; that 
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Blii&kine {friKjJice Blueskin) is a negro; tkat George I. is uii 
intimate terms with ‘AL J. Scheppart/^ and comes 
pressly from Ms palace^ in the Tower of London^ to Grcen- 
wnclij to grant Mm a pardon^ on condition that lie joins the 
Life GuardS; and fights for ^^King George upon Ms throne/^ 
Fhiir tie Yievx SovIliwarhT during the play^ kindly 
favours the audience with a jig of rogues and thieves/^ 
which I recomniend to society generally as a substitute fer 
the cotillon. 

Wuhiesdny^ 22 . 

We hear of wonderful sport this year in the south of 
France. The chamois hunters have killed very large num¬ 
bers of their especial quarrj; one man having bagged fifty, 
which he sold at an average of 50f a head, and so had Iiis 
sport and landed a hundred. I never shot a young gazelle, 
but hero it is a game really worth the candle.^^ It is very 
hard work, as you ought to live on the hills—aiid high and 
cold ones, too—for a week at a time. They take a curious 
lot of stalking, these small deer; and when you have 
killed one he usually falls down a precipice. The striker 
has t'/baiTy his provisions with Mm, and the best thing to 
tdkj is Indian corn flour—the sort of thick gTuel 
made from it being very filling at the pricc/^ I wonder 
that men who go to Africa to shoot tigers do not try wolf 
and boar shooting in the forests of France, and chamois 
shooting in the hill countries. It would be cheaper, easier 
work, and the sport is, I am assured, highly satisfactory. 
Nearer Paiis, the sportsmen have, during the recent 
snows, been devoting themselves to the destruction of the 
lively and aspiring larks. These succulent songsters—which 
are ahiiettes when in their native element, cartlMng at 
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Heavea^: liigli gate, and mavndti'^ wlien tliey are roasted 
"witli bread crumbs—are in gi*eat demand in Paris; and so 
strung is the de^-ire to supplj' the market, that in the teeth 
of the lav, vAicIi protects them in the interest of agriculture, 
linndrcds of tlioiisonds of sparrows have been killed and 
sent to Paris, where they appear about seven as 
The wary dinner-giver should look at the feet of 
his i6fi: if there are long claws, he is eating, as well as 
paying for, larks; if the feet are amputated, he may be sure 
he 1*5 cheated with sparrows. 

Sunday^ Jiumanj 26. 

TVe are now in mid-Carnival; dancing and dissipa- 
iioii, masking and mumming, are at their zenith, and early 
hours the order of the morning. One of the most striking 
fdt s of the season took place on Friday night, when Madame 
Saneho Paiiza opened her hotel on the Boulevard du Prefet 
to a select circle. It was a hal iatime —small, early (in the 
morning), and without any ceremony. The cards of invita¬ 
tion informed ns that ^^Les dames seront en bonnes d^en- 
fants, les homines en consents, de tons pays^^—nurses 
and recruits of every or any portion of the nursing and 
recruiting worid/^ The ball was not, as you might imagine, 
given in honour of the passing of the Army Bill; and the 
hostess, indeed, although loving the military as much as 
Schneider of Gr4'*olstein, would, I think, ho sorry to see her 
recruits of Friday draw bad numbers and bo sent away to 
serve. The ijutci s commidi were not invited. As we ap- 
. proached the scene of festivity, a line of carriages, from which 
apathetic rorieowmires were asristing ladies and gentlemen 
in every variety of the two costumes which the card told ns 
was du ijijiii nr«^c(mimminces who would not have said a 
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worclj or even stared^ if tlic guests, instead of wearing faiiej 
dresses^ liacl worn none—pointed out to us tlie way we 
dionkl go. A splendid ontrance-Lall—fur wHcli^ indeed* 
and its gorgeous staircase, tke Hurd Panza is celebrated— 
was crowded wnth arriying guests; and, when we entered 
the drawing-room, the scene was curious and interesting. 
There were raw recruits from every Department of Franee— 
uniforms of every brancH and grade of the service^ from the 
Mamelukes of the First to the Tureos of the Second Empire. 
There wore two Highlanders, not, I confess, looking much 
like Eob Eoy IPGregor, nor, indeed, like any other High¬ 
land laddie yet born ,• but one of them had evidently solved 
the problem about the feasibility of taking inexpressibles 
from a chieftain. These costumes were worn by French¬ 
men, possibly out of compliment to the Scotch regiments 
which fought in the Crimea; but England was itself well 
represented. Both those books of reference for wliicli we 
are so miicli indebted to '^Lodgb*^ and to had 

supplied recruits, but the small detachment of five bold 
Britons wore only those many-coloured streamers which we 
have often admired in the purlieu:^ of Westminster. On 
entering the ball-room I found a gay and animated spec¬ 
tacle—scores of nurses in every dress, from the neat honae 
iVenfant of the Parc Monceaux to the gorgeous Eoman 
vice-mother and the Milanese glittering with silver Hjullom. 
Some of the ladies .entered so much into the spirit of their 
fSle^ that they came armed with dolls of life-like size j and 
as now, in Paris, dolls are made to wmlk, talk, sing, and 
dance, the effect was tremendous. I for one really believed 
that I had come to a smah family party. In the meantime 
Herr Waldteufel is playing the quadrilles of ^FCEii 0rev4^ 
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andj as I look round on tke curious meUe, I am struck with 
the ease of the society: no ceremony, no introductions— 
M. Lui seemed to find Mdlle. EUc quite naturally, and join 
at once in the mazy dance. Tho qvadrille d’honneur was 
very striking, partaking as it did largely of the waltz deux 
foiiip? — h’lii', fi'inpi ?—anytime you like; the polka, with an 
occasional dash of the hornpipe. The quadrille consisted of 
a Turco, who danced with a hoane of twins, dressed in the 
simple costume of her country, which I should think was 
the Quat tin de la Madeldnc. Vis-d-vis to them was a 
Basque conscript, with a lady who cares for children at 
Bayonne. Our deprived Highlander danced with a Herman 
nurse; and really I do not know whose petticoats were the 
shortest. Then a sailor was dancing with a Roman matron. 
An English recruit volunteered for service with a lady of 
Picardy. The dancing is, I think, more “ abandoned ”— 
I use the word strictly in its French sense—than it used to 
be at Almack’s, or is now at good county balls; but it is not 
deficient in grace, and is, above all, " cldc ; and “ chic,” 
like charity, covers a multitude of shortcomings—the short¬ 
comings here being chiefly in the dresses. “ Hot grogs ”— 
strong, sweet rum punch, taken between each dance—is a 
fashion recently imported into every society in Paris from 
the selectest circles of London, where, as I need not tell 
you, it is drunk during the whole evening. Here, taken 
with sandwiches, it is found to constitute an admirable stay 
or holdfast till supper comes. Madame Sancho Panza gave 
a supper in no way like her ancestor’s barmecide feast. A 
great entertainment, in Gourmet’s best style, was submitted 
to the criticism of the guests just as the first cock began to 
crow; the party remained at table till the bells of the m ilk- 
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^loiikeys told them that it wab to-morrow; asd then dancin^f 
was recommenced and kept up with great bpirir for ^ome 
time longer. I thought my reader^ weary of State halls and 
hanquetS;, might like to see the vie uitirap of a more exclii- 
siye clique. 

Monhny^ Jinwonj 27. 

I believe that in certain circles here cnnsideralilo 
alarm exists at the working of the secret societies which 
reach from St. Petershnrg to Paris^ and thence perhaps to 
London and Dublin. It is said to be a great Badical com- 
bina^tioiij with branches everywhere, the mo^t influential 
being at Berlin and in Wiirtemberg. This alarm is nor 
confined to Paris, bnt has been confidentially written about 
from most of the capitals of Europe. Here people fnlly 
believe that these universal secret societies are the main 
support of Fenianism in England; bnt, of course, yon must 
know better than they do. I cannot imagine that secret 
societies can ever do mnch damage to the government 
systems of Europe, so long as they are acting separately, 
for any Government is strong enough to put down a society 
in its own dominions. If united in action, they would really 
be a Eevolutionary army warring with i:he Monarchies of 
the world i but I apprehend that the elements contained in 
such bodies tend more to dissolution than combination, so I 
laugh at the whole idea. It is considered serious, however, 
by persons who should be better informed than myself; and 
I have no doubt that the idea goes far to keep alive that 
feeling of distrust, for which nobody can exactly account, 
which seems to me to pervade all Europe, and is clearly to be 
detected here. Whatever men^s views on politics may be 
I am persuaded it is in their own interest—-in the interest 
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of pcacc^ and for tlie benefit of all Europe—to desire and 
endeavour to obtain one tiling j and tliat is tlie stability 
of Xapoleon III. on tlie tbrone of France. The true temple 
of Janus is now on the banks of the Seine. 

Sunday^ Febmary 2. 

I had the pleasure of visiting the studio of M. Griis- 
tave Dore to-day^ and enjoyed a great treat. Ho has just 
now a very large collection^ finished and unfinished^ in the 
Eue Bayard. Among them are specimens of all the varied 
styles of this great artist. The most beautiful finished 
works are three scenes in the Alps—mornings evenings and 
moonlight—which are simply charming; as also are the 
several bits of Black Forest and Vosges scenery^ of wliich 
M. Dore is, as a native of tho Vosges, naturally a great lover. 
Then there is a lovely Huntress Diana, who would have 
justified Actmon for his little indiscretion before any reason¬ 
able jury. The chaste goddess contemplates bathing, and 
is, in fact, nearly ready for the water—^in those innocent 
days bathers did not wear costumes a la Biarritz, nor 
pitmge ia toilettes made by Wortli for Trouvillej tlie scanty 
drapery is beautifully managed, and tbe body, sliining 
tlirougli tlie gauze, bas an admirable effect. Among tbe 
imfinisbed works is a splendid picture of a novice among 
old monks, whose iniquities be bas discovered as soon as be 
bas sold bimself to tbe perpetual tbraldom of the brother¬ 
hood. The horrified expression of the entrapped youth is a 
masterpiece; and the contrast it affords to the half idiotic, 
vicious, drunken, sleepy countenances of the old sinners, is 
perfectly marvellous. There is a lovely portrait of Patti, 
also unfinished. I must not omit to mention some of his 
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Spaniili jncturc&. There is a gi-onp ipiiro hlurillo-iike is 
character, and another of a begging family Avhich it vronld 
be difficult to surpass. 

Wohti FiJi'nuiry 5 . 

Any doubts respecting the fate of the Press Bill 
tvere yesterday effectually cleared away by the result of the 
division on Article 1, which was the test of the standing 
or falling of the measure itself, and which was wcrded. 
thus: Every Frenchman who has attained hia laajoritjy 
and is in enjoyment of his civil and political righta, can, 
vfithout previous permission, publish a paper or periodical, 
appearing either regularly or from time to time.” ^VIicu 
the division came, 215 votes were given in favour of the 
clause, while the boasted Opposition had dwindled down to 
7 ! I will give yon the names of these seven “ Arcadians ” 
who appear as the champions of a reaction which would 
have been very dangerous to the GoYernment—they are 
hDI. Creuzet, Delamarre, Edouard Fould, Baron de Geiger, 
Granier de Cassagnac, Nouallier, and St. Paul. I’^Tien the 
division was proclaimed, M. Granier do Cassagnac exclaimed, 
aloud, “ Here then are the seven sages of Greece ! ” but 
Paris, you see, is not Athens, nor do I think the seven are 
sages. The Chamber, after debating subsequent provisions 
of the BUI, adjoui’ned till to-morrow •, but all active interest 
in the question is over—^the result is as certain as quarter- 
day. 

Suuflcnj, Fehriiarij 9. 

We are about to have another pamphlet, from a 
clerical pen, on the 'Unbounded Extravagance of Woman.’ 
If any one wishes for a test from which to preach on that 
subject, if he will favour me wifli his company in the Bois, 
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or at tlie reception of tlio Ducliess of X. Y. 2., or at M,X/s, 
tlie 3Imister of Everytliing—or later, at Mdlle. Menr-de- 
Bois’ little hal lie ■will find texts for whole Tolnmes 

of sermons. He might write, too, a few pastoral letters/^ 
for I hear they are quite as had in the country. In fact, 
the pace^^ is, just now, tremendous in Paris. Here, indeed, 
many persons seem to live on the plan of that disappointed 
financialist -who, being told by his doctor that he could 
only liwe five years, divided his patrimony into allotments 
of four thousand a year—and then, cheating the doctor, re¬ 
covered his health and had to go to the workhouse. Sales 
abound; and that of his Excellency Khalil Bey has given 
rise to a wrangle/^ The pictures sold for a large sum; 
hut, before they were paid for, M. Charles Lafitte—the 
Major Fridolin of our Eacing Calendar—stepped in and 
claimed a large sum said to be due as an unpaid balance of 
the account of the Fridolin Confederation.^^ Against this 
the Bey appealed, and, among other pleas, put in one which 
astonished society here not a little. The Khalil Bey collec- 
ijon did not belong to Khalil Bey at all, but to one M, 
Kaleys. The case of the Bey m'ms the Banker, on which 
the main issue rests, is still siil Jitdice ; but the judge con¬ 
firmed his decision that till the first trial is decided the 
Banker can restrain the Bey from fingering the proceeds of 
the Khalil-Kaleys collection. Of the merits of this case I 
know nothing; but I am, indeed, truly sorry to hear both 
that the Bey is selling his works of art—one of which, the 
statue of Veuus, used to welcome you to his hospitable halls, 
or rather hall, and sold for £1300—and that the Frido¬ 
lin fraternity are at war. But this is only another instance 
of the instability of Turf confederacies, and the utter worth- 
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lessness of " good things/^ several of wliidi I\st year leil to 
tlie lot of tte Bey and the Banker^ vrko were not likely t > 
let slip an opportunity for a plunge.’^ 


To-day tko vreatker is lovely; and all tlie world is 
rusHng down to tke Bois. Tlie Cliamps Elysees^ too, ore 
crowded witk people wko have nothing else to do. I wonder 
sometimes if any Parisian ever really has anything else to do. 
They are vronderful beings^ these French ! Nobodv; imtii 
he has experienced the sensation^ knows how cold it can be 
in Paris; yet people will sit on chairs in the Champs 
Elysfes for hours when the temperature wwld chill a stone. 
"Whole acres of men and women, and a new generation as 
represented by those coming men and women, the babies of 
to-day, are, as I write, sitting in a keen east wind. French 
babies do not get blue from cold, as their dear brothers do 
in England, a fact to which I call the attention of the 
learned. The open-air shows attract very full houses of 
very young France when the temperature is far below zero;» 

though the men pass the greater part of their existence 
in clubs and cafes heated to a degree that must be really an 
admirable preparation for the worst future state, yet they 
will go out and sit for hours on a cold stone bench in as 
cold a temperature. There is one remark made everywhere, 
by everybody, this season—Paris has not been so tho¬ 
roughly French for yearsP It is Paris for the Parisians, in 
fact, carried out to a somewhat extreme extent, as the hotel 
proprietors and owners of restaurants tell us mth tears in 
their eyes. I was talking yesterday to a French country 
gentleman, and he told me that aU over his province the 
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county families are staying at home and recovering from 
the excessive expenditure of tlie ExHlbition year; so it is 
not only tlie loss of foreigners^ but of provincials^ wliicli is 
bewailed at the Trois Freres and the deserted hotels of the 
Louvre and Boulevard des Capiicines. 

Sitnclaijs Fehmarii 10 . 

On Thursday night one of M. and Madame Hauss- 
mannas splendid balls took place at the Hotel do Yille; and 
there was a small and early reception last night chc^ tlio 
President of the Corps Legislatif^ which; like all those en- 
tertaimnents this year^ became large and late. Madame 
Schneidei*; in spite of the coimter-attraction of tho Ame¬ 
rican Ministers clancc; Aiiber’s new opera^ and Patti 
in ^Don Giovanni/ had everybody in her sedonsj all of 
which were thrown open; except the great ball-room, In 
the gallery once known as the De Morny Gallery^ but which 
has lost that name—just as the Duchess de Morny did yes¬ 
terday—M. Schneider has a very fine collection of pictures ^ 
the gems of which are^ to my taste^ two YelasqueZ; which 

aro iiiagnificeiit: a Greuze—a female head, to describe 

i 

which I must borrow a French epithet; and call her cavi,^ - 
stnde; a Both; and a Ten iers. 


Mondays Fehrnary 17. 

All the critics seem to agree in the main fact that 
AubePs new opera; ^ tJn Premier Jour de Bonheur/ is a 
great composition—^worthy; indeed, of his best days; and 
M. Hostor EoqueplaB; a fine authority; considers it equal; if 
not superior; to any work wliich the Minus de FEnclos^^— 
as he has been christened—^has ever produced. There is no 
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doubt as to its success. Xubody talk‘> of anytiiuj^* ubo. 
Tlie libretto is not bad for tbe libretto of a comic opera; but; 
so long; as tliere are good music and plenty of action—tliat 
action.; as in ^ La Fiancee dn Eoi Garbo/ bring free in its 
nature—and wLen dancing; for instance; is rid of tlio^e 
fetters of civilisation ivliicli men call cIotbeS;T/lio ever loulo 
to tlio story ? 

Felenf^^fj 19 . 

We bear of nothing* 1}ut tlie exiraordinary success of 
Anberfs last creation. The Emperor sent fur liini; in order 
to encourage the young composer You niiglit as well 
try to be made a Cardinal ab to get a box fur the iiext fort¬ 
night. 

S(dveJff>jy Felnhfnj 22 . 

Last night the Emperor and Empress tyere present 
at the Opera Oomiqiie to hear Nn Premier Jour de 
Bonlieiir/ by M. Aubsr. The theatre was crowded; and, 
indeed; so were all the streets through which the cortege 
passed on its way to the house. The Imperial auditors 
expressed by repeated applause their admiration of the 
work of the youthful composer and; before leading the 

4 

theatre, lier Majesty sent M. de La Perrierc, tlie chamber- 
lain, witb this message—“ Tell M. Aiiber that he must not 
pretend age any longer, he has given clear proof that he is 
only twenty.” 

I am going to announce am inpovation. Prom early 
youth and in happier hours we all held a certain faith in 
pdti' de foie gms. Alas, poor goose! He has gone from 
our sight; he is superseded, and I met his lineal heir— 
“ hare ” would really be right spelling—at dinner only last 
night. I went—I saw—I ate! Eeadei’, didst ever eat ixtM 
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of tlie liyer of iiare ? No! Geese are gone^ and liares are 
tlie heroes of to-day; and when yon proprietors of grent 
moors go ont on off-days/^ and bring down those grey 
hares with sorrow to their graves^ give their bodies to tlio 
dogs _5 if yon please^ bnt remember that a iiarets liver pie is 
as superior to the conventional condiments of Strasbnrg as 
Hercules is to yourself 

Febmanj 20. 

On Wednesday morning fades away the Carnival of 
1868. Its last agonies are strong—stronger^ indeed^ than 
we were warranted in anticipating, from the apparent want 
of vitality which had characterised its existence. It is, in 
fact, dying hard. Society, however, will assume its six 
weeks^ garments of sackcloth and ashes—no crinoline, 
and the train curtailed—with a spirit of vexation and 
disappointed vanity, from not having been allowed to 
display itself in masquerade. Excepting a hal costiinut^ 
strictly private, in the Eaubourg, and one at some American 
house, the youth and beauty of Erance has not had an 
opportunity of arraying itself in the costumes of the middle 
or any other ages. It is a disappointment—nay, it is vexa¬ 
tious. Supposing you are dark, and have diamonds, hovf 
charming to be Night If fair, and your pearls are large 
and egg-shaped, how suggestive of Aurora Middle- 
aged ladies, too, could wear the costume of their period, and 
go as Afternoon/^ Then men who were bald naturally 
wished to be Eriars; while the youth of the hour, with long 
hair, felt that Nature intended them for Pages. Usually, 
everybody, from the Monarch to the mildest stranger within 
his gates, has appeared disguised; but this year, if you 
wished to go to Carnival balls, you had to appear as it 
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pleased Poole or Worth, to make you, and in ail your mtiye 
beauty or ugliness^ as the case might be. I suppose both 
the age and the Empire are entering into a more severe 
phase. Teii no stranger need stay away from Paris from 
any fear of finding that lie need starve/^ socially or 
physically^ during the six weeks of Lent. Oh^ dcar^ no \ 
Even as I TOite^ Cards/' Small and early At 
homesevery Thursday; Music” every Tuesday; arc 
brought in by a small and faithful^ if dingy^ coiidergv. Nay. 
as I write I receive another invitation^ which says that the 
charming Madame de Char-a-banc will receive us to-niglit; 
and that on muh ra sans efWiUOinc. Jumping about without 
ceremony^ when translated literally^ reads oddly^ does it not? 
Tet we shall dress in our best clothes^ and play our gambols 
mns Cf'ruiiouie, About this time clubs become very full^ and 
the amusements there grow fast and furious. Nice^ too^ and 
Monaco^ are beginning to give up their punters—I had 
almost said their dead—and you can understand the effect 
of an infusion of new blood. 


Tuebday^ Fehniary 25. 

I have Just witnessed the presentation, at the Imperial 
Court, of the four fat beeves which have this year been in¬ 
troduced by M. Duval. To tell that respected butcher tlio 
truth, I do not think Ms four beasts so good, or, to use the 
proper breeders^ expression, so level a lot,” as I have seen 
here before; and not one of the four could compare with the 
stuffed ox—I think a fat beast of 1866—^wHchwas displayed 
in the Exposition. They were ragged-hipped, and their 
coats wanted that silky look on which feeders pride them¬ 
selves, and in which butchers delight.. To the air of ^Par- 
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tant pour la Syrie/ they were paraded hefore the Emperor, 
the Empress, and the Child of France, who stood in the 
balcO’ny of the window of the Clock Tower. The foui’ cars 
which contained these mountains of flesh were accompanied 
by a procession so gorgeous that the Bocufs Gras of past 
years fade into insignificance. M. Duval, proprietor of the 
great gallery of cuts in the Eue Tronchet, and patron of 
eleven cheap eating-houses, is a man of excellent humour, 
and turns out his processions in great form and force. The 
cavalcade this year consisted of France, in a car, attended 
by five other waggons—the first containing all four Seasons, 
and the other four the Quarters of the Globe. Then Music, 
Dancing, and Mirth came in their shii’ts and trousers, on 
hacks which Mr. Tod-Heatley will never buy, from thoir 
appearance. Geography, too, took a ride with somebody 
who looked like Geometry; and the Dse of the Globes 
came in a cart, attended by a kettle-drummer and two sticks- 
in-waiting. Knights and ladies caracoled in the procession; 
drums beat, trumpets blared, and M. Duval went into the 
Palace and was congratulated by Emperor, Empress, and 
Prince. And here occurred the prettiest episode in this 
fleshly vanity. A little child, dressed en petit Amour, was 
taken to the Empress, who presented it with a huge basket 
of bonbons, the greatest of which was a purse containing 
money enough for a modest dot. Then the gates were 
opened, and everybody who liked rushed to the fore and 
crowded beneath the balcony on which the Emperor,' his 
wife, and his heir were standing. There were thousands of 
the lower and middle classes of Paris workmen, above all 
from the “ discontented” parts of Paris. They rent the am 
with a series of cheers. Yesterday was the anniversaiy of 
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a.y of isf s, „a tta. ,i.ej- 

:en u I Aioot arfo ,imo 31. Dnoo] conceived » nc»™ic-cnr 

Idea, and lamicliecl into the air a .-olf ),•& • v 

nr,. , ^ ‘-‘‘“j hte-size, anti made ff 

.m thm substoce from rticl, ore fa.iioned 4„so red 
clloone wheb people tie PoriM'an atmoeplcrc. Ton enn 

conceive notbmg more ludici-oue than the rising into ether 

I ^7 Tlinnders of applanse sainted this 

• astpini- Venn ani den," the latest emanatien cf tl.e 
ilaison Daval. 

Last mght society dmded into three camps. The 
- mencan colony amused themselves hy di^essin- in cos- 
^'ames_ which weU became them. I see before now a 
chaming white and blue Pompadoui, a Hungarian, a 
Tunisian, and a Bohemian girl, all of one family-so fas- 
ciimting that dozens of emigrants are ready to-day to start 

1 ungaij, ’iws, Prague, and even that place from which 

all d to see them again. They 

ail danced in a little A.merica riF finmiv. ji t? 

thp A™-, j i>T “leu own, at the corner of 

f "'1-Pfe.lricc. Then the hliiAlcr of the 

Interior entertained-and I confess that ho did entei-tnin 
. eiy well-4e cis-Seme society. Bnt the bdl of the night 
of the senson-TOs that of tie Dnehesse do k Soche- 
Wnld, where oitra-Seine Pmis, in gorgeons costnmes, 
mssta, .nd dominos, enjoyed tlmt eoAV mtmi, that 

■iiendlyfeling, which cnisla only h, the r.nIioing. The 
Khire of the evening was the Wattean gnadiflWLes 
^oces da Tdlage- set in motion. At ten o'clock the 
eonp es looknig as if they had « stepped from a pictn« " 
^liolalenoiennes painter, paraded the rooms, and then 
ancet^ e qnadnlle of the night; which was led offhjthe 
Marqmse de Beaumont and tie Dae do Castries, t*.a.m,to 
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wlicaii were the Marquise de Haussonville and tlie Comte 
cFHarcoiirt. Among the costumes, tlie Princess Metter- 
nidi, as an IncroyaHe/^ ms facile pnureps-—iier long tails, 
neckclotli, ruff, and cane carrying one straight back to those 
days of past French history. Madame de Gallifet was a 
Queen of Scot:^, dangerous as her predecessor; Mrs. Clay 
Ker-Seymer the realisation of a beautiful dream—Queen 
llab has been with usL 

Sundayf March 1. 

There was quite a little Imperial domestic scene in the 
Buis oil Friday. Tlie Empress, wdio, be it said, looks bet¬ 
tor than for some months past, was driving at an extremely 
slow pace clown the centre of the four lines of carriages, 
wdieii suddenly three cavaliers—indeed, with their grooms, 
they were even five cavaliers—might have been seen canter¬ 
ing over that turf which is so very tempting and so very 
much reserved. The cavalcade, advancing under the golden 
hues of a setting sun, was that of the Emperor Napoleon 
the Third, who thus cantered up to salute his Empress. 
The proceedings in the Bois were stopped as this domestic 
incident occurred, and if the English were delighted—and, 
indeed, one not endowed with was heard to say, 

^*^Look now, Jane/e^s a taking offTs^atto^er^^—think 
the Americans were equally interested. The Emperor on 
horseback always gives you the idea of a man perfectly en¬ 
joying himself; the chestnut he rode on Friday is as neat 
as a new pin and as handy as a lady’s-maid, yet it wants 
that action wdiicli any horse should have which carries 
Oiesar and his fortunos. I must not forget That on Friday 
his Majesty set a ne^v fashion, which fashion was at once 
followed. The Emperor reined up his horse at the end of 
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tlie promenade reserved for cavaliers/^ wMcliraixs pundiel 
with tlie Lake of Boulogne^, and let the carriage^ defile pa^^r 
kini; and in ten minutes there was a plialanx of liurseiiien 
drawn up in line^ just as there used to be under tbe trees in 
the then drive^ in the days when the Emperor was Prince 
Louis^ and used to ride near the Serpentine instead of by 
that Lake whose lively shores afford us so much amuseineiit. 

Tucsihnj^ ilaecli 10 . 

Pidnce Xapoleon affords the ])ike he resistance of the 
gossipers to-daJ^ I must confess^ while quite maintaining 
my own opinion about the Princess tomq that the public 
reports which reach Paris are very contradictory. While 
the ^Presse^ is declaring that his Imperial Highness keeps 
the strictest incognito* ^^hiding^^ himself when he goes out 
ill a state carriage^, and only talking of the frivolities of the 
fashionable world when he visits Herr von Bismarck, the 
^ Journal des Debats ^ is pointing out that telegrains keep 
arriving to tell us that Le Comte de Meudon is publicly 
visiting everybody and everything. It must be a bore 
ru^iaacr en Prince; for, apparently, if you look out of a 
window at Berlin, or take a bath at Biarritz, it is telegraphed 
to every capital from China to Peru. Other people^s 
opinions are so often better than one's own, that I shall 
repeat one expressed yesterday by a friend, who is not only 
clever, but well skilled in European policy. Ho thinks it 
probable that, wuthout any official mission, the Prince may 
have gone to Berlin to see the bearings of Bismarck, and, if 
necessary, to detach Prussia from Eussia in case the Eastern 
question should become actually serious. In this view I 
cannot quite coincide, though I do very sincerely agree in 
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iiiiotliiT ojiiiii'in of tlio pame geutlomaUj tliat in whatever 
liosiii'jn—private or official—the Prince has visited Berliiij 
his ffi iiig there at all is a harbinger of peace between Franco 
and Prtts^ia^ and that now means European peace. 

Lc^t night was the Italian concert at the Tuileries. 
Eegarcl being had to the sweet singers of the Grand Opera 
and the Opera ComicptCj it is not, perhaps, odd that invifrs 
to these private assemblies should desire that their lines may 
always fall in the pleasant places where are Patti and Gardoni. 
The scene was not so gay as usual, the ladies being all in 
deep mourning; still it was a very pretty sig'ht. As for the 
eoncerr, ii; was admirable. I have never heard Patti in finer 
voice, and the Hall of dfarshals is not in the least too largo 
fur Gardoni, who sang the old favourite, '' Com’ e gentd,’ 
in a way which put back the clock to the days of Jenny Lind. 
Patti singing ‘Bel raggio’ was the strong point of the 
performance. You perhaps will hardly recognise, under 
the title of “‘Perchc non vien’ ancor,’ Godofrey,” the 
‘Guards’ Waltz’ of Godfrey. ‘Yiva Bacco ed Amor’ is 
another waltz-song by Alary, and was, I think, the weak 
point in the programme. Between the two parts of the 
concert the Emperor and Empress went over to speak to all 
the (tdisies, the Empress talking to Mdlle. Patti during 
most of the period which was “allowed for refreshment.” 

Wednesildij, March 11. 

It strikes me that it may be intei’esting to give' 
some description of the last new thing in cotillons. I do 
not, of course, refer to “under-petticoats,”'as perhaps 
you might think from looking at the dictionary. No; I 
.speak of a pleasant pastime in which young Paris passes most 
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of its eaiir Iioiirs. A ball 'uidicait a cuilVo,^ woiiiil b: 
steamer iritlicait a boiler—tm aaigol vdtliout wings—a linn 
witliont a camidgx—^iTOiikl not^ in fact^ It 

usually ‘deiV^ by Monsieur the tame clog of the hoiwa : 
Ijegiias at two^ and goes on till fire. It is very cliaraiing. 
but I slioiikl say the last seventy-five minutes raustbc 
what distressinga The old figures of cii^liionS;, lo^'kiiig- 
glasseS; hour|iiets^ still exist; but now we have grea: iimdcrn 
refinements. Asses^ and pcrrois’ lieads^ bestowed liy the 
lady on her partner for the next waltz, have a droll offo(‘t; 
particularly if the bird is a lively bird^ and pecks a: hn 
companion^ or the ass brays ainiiNiugly, The fight fiir the 
india-rubber ball which Venus throws to the Parise^^ or 
Parisians^, is safe to produce a good scramble. Then Tenu^, 
or perhaps I should say^, ildile. Bellonaj sits in a cliiiir, 
holding a target^ at which cadi cavalier lias a shot with . 
Oliassepdt; wlien any one the bnlFs-eye^ the lady 
touches a springs and up jnmp^ a doll, Put by far the best 
figure of the season is one in which the lady presents the 
gentleman with a cracker bonbon, which they pull, and it 
discloses a most gTotesc|ue head-dress, in wiiich the sufferer 
is bound to dance for the rest of the evening. A period of 
three, four, five hours is supposed to elapse between the 
first sound of the areltd Juifcu^i which gives the first well- 
known notes, and the final figure w^Hch introduces the hard- 
earned supper. So you see balls in Paris are apt to be late, 
and the dancing attache of each embassy, besides oOOOf a 
year for gloves, lOOOf for cabs—the Austrian Embassy 
allows more; but there things are always done m Prkee-- 
lias an allowance of twenty hours of extra bed per week^ 
hope nomodern Hume will rise and complain of this; for 

a 2 
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the atraelius of our Embassy, like all tbe rest, are really a 
Lanl-wcaiecl class, and never seem to have a disengaged 
liQiir. 

Siniday, March 15. 

Society in Paris is very pleasant, yet it is still quite 
as (liTidecl as it was in tbe days rrben ‘Pelbam'’ was 
written. Xot many lionrs ago I said to a lady, Where 
are you going after this t” We were in tbe salon of a most 
distinguisbed Imperialist—a man known to all Europe. 

Husli! ” said my friend j “ we are going where we should 
not be allowed to enter if they knew we came from here.” 
Thero i-s no doubt that the Faubourg society is perishing 
from want of innate vitality; yet it dies hard, and kicks 
against the actual ix-ijinie Avith its dying strength. Still, the 
social fusion has commenced. While I can say, as a fact, 
that certain persons were sent back to their side of the 
Seine, I could point out dozens of the old Legitimist and 
Orloanist names which have been announced this year by 
the soiTants of the Tnileries. There is only one house in 
Paris where everybody meets—they must, however, he 
known for something—and that is the Austrian Embassy 3 
which is to Paris society of all tints of politics a perfectly 
neutral ground. 

Does it not seem like reading history when we come into 
close contact with those who were part of the romance of 
oui' early idle reading ? I thought so tliis morning, when I 
stw, eating an ice, an elderly lady Avho, Lord Macaulay says, 
rescued Lord B}Ton from "wretched degradation.-’^ The 
lady was Madame la Marquise do Boissy, still wearing—no! 
Hcmaily having—hair which would make bankrupt many 
modern Iradcrs. She was sitting on a sofa, and talking of 
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times wlieu tlie old liljraiy ac Ilollaud Hoiino v.-,,;, 
by tlie great departed spirits, Slteridaii, Pox, jlacatilay, 
Macintosh, Allen, Sydney Smith. "When I left that 
and went home to bed, it seemed as if I had ]>v some means 

€ome into contact witt the gTeafc departed spirits cliys 
when our grandfathers had the gout. 

'Weihies^laij^ 2Ziidk]i, ]d. 

I am informed that the last new thing in clres^i r 
puff petticoat/^ which sticks out in a hunclg and causes 
tlic female form divine to look rather like the Gnntliodoii cr 
the‘Dodo. It is said to have routed sleep from the couch 
of oft-recorded Worthy who laboured day and night at its 
invention. Wlien this truly great man is composing, lie 
reclines on a sofa^ and one of the young ladies of the esta¬ 
blishment plays ^ Yerdi^ to him; he composes chiefly in the 
evenings and says that the rays of the setting sun gild his 
conceptions. Like every great genius, he is veiy modest, 
and thinks the very weakest tea of himself. Last week 
he told the Duchesse de — that he could give her a dres^, 
hut he could not supply style. 


Momlaijs March 23, 

Those who assisted at last nigWs reception of tie 
Princess Mathikle had a great teat. There were, of course, 
the usual pleasant people who frequent her salon; the usual 
pretty rooms and bouquets, pictures, and statues ; and the 
conservatory, perhaps the prettiest in Paris. But, last night 
there was *also music. A great violinist was there, and 
played. Two others came, and there was a chaming trio. 
Gardoni sang—first, a duet with another professional gen- 
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tleman^ and tlion a duet mih an amateur lady. And liere I 
come to tlie loaiie hovclic of tlie evening. Ton are not 
going away! said^ m a tone of suppressed horror^ an 
imperial ciiambeiiaiii to a ^Iinistor. mon cher; so 

miicli to do/^ was tlie reply. ^^But lladame Oonneaii is 
going to sing! All! tliat is different; then I stay^ and 
tlie secretary must work all niglit.'^^ So he took a syrnp^ 
and .stayed. Madame Conneau is the wife of that Doctor 
wlio lias so faithfully followed the fortunes of the Empire; 
and who is iiov; a Senator. His son is the constant com¬ 
panion of the Prince Imperial; and Madame Conneau is 
p liiaps the finest amateur singer in Europe. She frequently 
-mgs in the chapel of the Tiiilcries and indeed says she loves 
-'ing in churches. Last night she first sang an air of 
HencleFs ; then the duet with Clardoni; and finally; Qui la 
voce;^ from the ^ Paritaiii.'^ » In the opinion of a person 
Avho says he has heard everybody that ever sang ^ Puritani ^ 
in Italy; PariS; or London; since Grisi first sang ^Son 
vergine vezzosa^ in the Haymarket—allowance; of course; 
being made for the scope and power of voice required— 
never was that beautiful cm a more delightfully rendered. 
Madame Conneaifis voice is of great compass and varied 
sweetness. Among the audience were most of the literary 
mid artistic celebrities in Paris; the Duke and Duchess de 
Moiichj; Baron GoltZ; the Danish and Belgian Ministers; 
Baron Walsh; and others. 


Wechipsday^ March 25. 

There still remains before us the disputed question; 
Why did Prince Napoleon go to Berlin I am more 
than ever convinced that he had no other mission than the 
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Fclf-iupo^ed oiL'c irlileli luJc Liu. tj (LTiix4i.y ti tu 
.sccLe and tlio effects oftL -^var Ifedr^ One can cuixnlv 
iiotliing more natural in a per-^un of tlie iutclleci un^I u.- 
qiiiring mind of Monseignenrj wLo traveLed all o'itr iLt 
morld, and tlierefore natural]} vndie^ to %qi tlie altmetions 
and latest improvements intruduced into it l)v King^'^ 
Cavoiirs^ Bismarcks, and tlie ^‘■'lampaut spirit of nati jnalinn 
I hear from Berlin that tie Prince tliuroiighly sifted tie 
state of affairs^ as far they could he sifted in i 
hrief a space^ and cross-exainined every one knovdiig* aii}’- 
thing whom ho has happened iu come acro-s. I do 
know who the high and illustrious stranger i^/’ said an 
official, I am sure he means wridiig a book ! ^^But 
ho saw the Emperor as ^uoll as he got back/’ some one will 
say. Of course he did. His Majesty was not likely to lei 
so clever a kinsman as the go tu Xew Germany t ud 

not inquire what he saw there and uhat he tkonglit of it. 

29 . 

As people are still inventing reasons fur Prince 
NcipoleoLs late visit to Germany, perhaps the best comment 
on them may be made in the Prince’s own words. Being 
asked to say really why he had gone o? roycq/r, he replied, 
I will tell you in confidence; you will not mention it again ? ’’ 
Mais^ Monsei(jneur ! then, because I was tired 

of staying in Paris/’ Here is the key to this Tom Noddy’s 
secret/’ A sale of various objects of art taken from the 
Prince’s vast collection has just closed at the Hotel des 
Ventes, in the Eue Drouot, some of the articles, such as; 
medieeval cabinets and Etruscan cups, bringing enormous 
prices. Perhaps people will‘wonder why any one wffio 
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comiiiaiicl‘5 sucli vast space as tlie dweller in the Palais Eoyal 
should he selling works of art or curiosities; but it must be 
remembered that the Prince is always travellings and always 
adding to Ms collection. Moreover^ in his position as an 
Imperial Prince^^ lie is every day compelled to buy works 
wHch may be works of art or may not; so drafts are every 
year as necessary as they are in a kennel of foxhounds. 
The Palais Eoyal is really a mine of artistic wealth; what¬ 
ever is done in that establishment is magnificent^ luxurious, 
and good; for the taste of the Prince is singularly simple, 
so far as he himself is concerned. Of the Princess Clothilde 
there is but one opinion, if you ask it cis or citra Seine—the 
most charitable, unaffected, hospitable lady in all Paris, 

I fondly hoped that I had seen pretty nearly every curious 
combination of society; but when, looking over my invita¬ 
tions the other day, I found one which stated that you 'nmst 
go disguised and masked, I began to reflect that really I 
had never been to a strict and genuine private masquerade 
—a ball at which the human face would not be countenanced 
unless covered, and where the mere fact of its being seen 
who you were would exclude you from that society. So I 
sent for a disguise, bought a mask, gave up my card of 
invitation, and found myself, very much bewildered, among 
a crowd of devils worse than myself, in the hospitable hotel 
of an American Colonel resident in Paris, I will begin by 
stating that from the entrance to the innermost boudoir 
eveiytMng in the h6tel was done with the best taste and 
with the most extensive hospitality. There was .supper all 
night for the " carnivori/^ dancing all night for the spring- 
flowers, and comfortable chairs for the wall-flowers. I 
should be charmed to tell you who were there; but you see 
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iiolioily kaowh ljut iko < ud it- g( ii uf ciluiir 

who was told off to take the card^ ; so it nia^i} be a ^ 
aafutijine. Eh linf ^ five okduck a kie hour to go to 
bed; jot I do not think the hour.^ Lii-spent that we pa^-ed 
among those veiled prophetesses. I am not quite siire^ 
however^ that a strictly masked ball sliouid exceed^ as to 
guests, the number which used to be asked to the Strezzi 
Palace at Florence; and they should be all perfectly inth 
mate witli one another, as they were in that dear old 
mansion. Then you may intrigue; but really it is very 
difficult to utter a sarcasm or to pay a compliment to a 
thing in a mask which you do not know from Adam, or 
rather Eve. For the first five minutes the effect is very 
droll, but it soon palls; and indeed the of the fair^*^ 
only begins, I think, when the signal ^klown masks is 
sounded by the 2!aifn<VJiuhl: 


W( (Ineshfnj^ Apdl L 

The announcement that we 'vere to have a novelty in 
the way of opera, and that Mdlle. Patti was to appear in 
armour as the Maid of Orleans, was enough to crowd the 
Italiens down to the most uncomfortable dmpoutiiu But, 
while talking of novelties, it is as wmll to state that that 
which is new to France and England is old in Italy. ^ Gio- 
vanna Arco ^ was played, if I am right, at La Scala, in 
Milan, during the Carnival of 1845, and may be classed 
with Terdf s first operas; for it is fifth on the list of com¬ 
positions which followed 'Nabuco,' the work which, in 
1842, set the ^^hall mark^^ on the reputation of the Liberal 
Deputy in the Parliament of United Italy.... It was a great 
night at the Italiens: you can always tell it as you approach 
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tile TCiTiianm' riitl ili-a 2 :roea])le btreets lead to tlmt 
temple of Iiarmony—a ‘-mall temple^ in tvHcli twice a week 
tLcI'l islmriiif-ii}. Eveiy ^^enber liacl kept Ms box or Ms 
^talL At tlie ^^Amvaii deloeadon^^ they laughed at you if 
you cskeci lor a place, and « ut'-idors offered you a stall for 
lynf—oiitudm>. a>,uay< have >ralM at that price^ but I 
faixy nisiiler-. rma^Iy buy theiL. ... I anticipatedgreatplea- 
SexiirduV evciiirg. Welb I disappointed; we 
havimill been W) in mir time. If ever there was a siicch 
. Signor Tewli ha- jnw had it. As for Mdlle. Pattg 
I V ill briefly say that die -aiig beautifully ah she had to 
; end Joan of Arc -rvtd Orleans^ so did Adelina 
Patti save ^GiDranna dhlreoj opera in four acts by Giu¬ 
seppe TLi’di. Blit na =2 it a succcbs ? Cosa cmle lei ? I 
adeecl of a very good judge. Se r.a la Patti Barehhe stab 
d.ii fiascu"^^^ said my acquaintance;, ed p fiasro 

Pdclii (‘olh PnftiP But I will hardly go so far; though I 
do not think ^Giovanna d^Arco^ will be played ten times. 
The music is pretty—that is exactly what it is^ no more; 
and tliroiiglioiit the whole opera you have an idea that 
everybody imibt be going to waltz. Of course ever and 
again there arc phrases of exquisite melody; Verdi could 
no I coinpo-c an opera without that. But;, seriously—and I 
write it calmly and without prejudice after sitting in a very 
comfortable box—how TerdI could have composed^ Patti 
Slings and Bagicr produced ^uch an opera is beyond my 
power of coneeptioii. . . . VMs the scenery good ? Not at alL 
The orchestra ? Much as u-ual. But tliero was a trcnieii- 
ilous audience; and^ considering that about nineteen very 
pleasant hotels opened their doors on Saturday nighty it was 
perfectly wonderful to see the world” shivering under 
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those poraCoC";, -^LitL he tLe lion'll l 1 erJiT c th r oi J. 
ilretiglits. I left tliai opera witli a ery <4' Ahva Teri]i! 
wliicli yon kiio-w is very revolutionary; but LubleuiiiciitillT, 
Let us go back to periods '-ince tke Jean ef Ai’c^ dau/^ 
Yesterday was tlie niiieteentli birtlnlay of EossiLi^ vlin 
thus completed Ms TOtli year. Tke maestro i- not ill^ but 
lie is sli^'Mlv iniEbDOScd: so tkere no kirtlini^lit kept ir 
tliG Ckaiissie d^Antin. 

Mnmh 2 . 

Lounging away life in tlic'-e cliairs of tlie Bois in 
wkicli we bask in tke sun, we learn tliat a very famous 
theatre has fallen Ijeneatli the relentless improveiiieiit^ oi‘ 
tke Prefect of tke Seine. In a quarter of Paris little known 
to tke Englisk;, at tke corner of two streets—tke Eue dc 
Pleiiriis and tlic Eiie Madanio—over against tke Luxem¬ 
bourg quarter; wkicli is really still Paris^ there vas a tlieatrt 
called Bobino. It now a heap of brick dust;, watered 
with tke tears of old students; wko; as LwyerS; doctors; 
Soiis-Prefcts; and even Prefets; come back like ghosts to 
haunt the scene of their former kappiiics&, Id' ^ a a can 

hfogJiip^ even Prefects are Imman; and mingle one liiimaii 
feeling with tke stern duties of their station. One Sak; 
called for short BobiiiO; opened this theatre in 1814. It 
was not a Bcala or a New QiieekS; for it consisted of two 
planks sot up on trestleS; whereon dogs were exhibited. 
Prom those two planks rose the Theatre dii Luxembourg; 
in which at last sensation pieces were played with such suc¬ 
cess that the over the water public belonged to that 
theatre as one man. Glairville played there; as many 
student readers may remember. It is all over now: there is 
no Sak; no BobinO; no Olaiivilie; no playS; no house; no 
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niiili; 21 j raid piTiiap", for one-liaif iniist Imre gone 
'T) aril Either to tlie Corps Ljgislatif^ wMcli will 

icenntit t'loir eviiiings pretty wcdl. After diiiner, 
Callirlide,'^ saag n]<I poet; a modern recorder of truth; 

lliat t’M p fCt rctlly waS; would sav; ^A 4 .fter tlie 
Chnmbtr; Lead' 

After :a "Vatre, uotliiiig better tlian a little supper 
—a iimujir pj-'- p o Ituc ahvays oven; and so divided diat 
ni; CiPi t lice "be ar'ii uf Lui wlien the carriages are called 
and rlic weary waters aiiJ i^nnihAoisairos see the last of 
ftui. 'Suw xh h thing for supper is game. But the 
gfiBif law- arc vtrr and to eat a partridge or phea- 
saii:^ rfier tl:e day of the closing of the chase^ is a crime, 
Why^ only law ye.u’ a Liglily-respectable Yorkshire gentle¬ 
man; who bruaglit me sdiho of his owm pheasants—and very 
good they werr—ii*iiTowly escaped arrest for being con¬ 
cerned an illegal trade.^^ Such being the case^ imagine 
our astoiiislinv nt the other night; when supping at the Cafe 
Cliaud; to find all sort^ of moor-fowl; beginning with geli- 
nottca/*^ wliich are r* sort of cross between a partridge and a 
grouse; and ending wntli capercailzie. On inquiry from an 
aged and worn attendant—for; having the fear of the agents 
of public safety before our eyeS; we lost little time in inquir¬ 
ing—we find that there is now a large trade between Paris 
anti Eussia in game. The birds are packed in oatS; put 
into wicker baskets; and arrive in Paris in five days. Ono 
of our party is a great youemet. On hearing this story; he 
was evidently imieli moved; and for some moments was silent. 
Then he said; solemnly; Do you knoW; Pierre; you have 
relieved my mind of a great weight ? I have a dinner on 
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Friday weekj and was in despair about the iOtU, I really 
am quite sorrylie added^ after a pause^ that I killed that 
Eiibsian at the Almad^ The fact is^ the question of the f6tl 
is the fjesiiijn Jv soir to the giver of dinner^ at this interme¬ 
diate reason. Ton must eat chicken—now^ run see^ we are 
always eating chicken!—or fall back on pigeons; but then;, 
serioiisljq a pigeon is but a small thing to fall back upon ; 
so the diner-out in April usually had to put up with half 
the leg of a capon and six sticks of asparagus^, about the 
size^^ and I should imagine with much the tasters of a foot- 
inaAs cane. But then comes an Imperial International 
Treaty^ ivitli its Bom ui mochind^ a little bird in a little 
nesi of oatSj in a little basket; and all is changed! Birds in 
those ^4ittle nests agreewith me; so we proposed a 
toast to free trade in articles necessary for the third course. 

We have had the first day^s sale of the elegant extracts 
from the collection of works of art of Prince Napoleon, 
Never -was there a greater crowd seen at the Hotel des 
Ventes than was present yesterday when M. Bouissiton 
offered for public competition lot No- 1. I give you a list 
of some of the prices: The Actresses of the Theltre 
Prancais in 1855/^ Bessan;£40; Landscape;^'’ Daubigny^ 
£78; Attila Conqueror/^ Eugene DelacroiX; £94; Vil¬ 
lage Girls/^ Oarachet; £48; Constantinople;^^ Ziem, £196; 
^^The Return Home of Sheep/^ DuprA £192; ^^A pool of 
Water/^ same; £116; Roman Shepherd/^ DecampS; £304; 

Morning in the Country/^ A. Stevens^ £208; Land¬ 
scape;^^ T, RousseaU; £640; Napoleon I.; in 1814/^ Mois- 
Sonnier; £952; Interior of a Roman House/^ Ger&mO; 
£100. The proceeds were over £4520. 

Among the many tbings which puzzle one in Paris is the 
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fu'.: (•f tin* y:vat ''iimb of money almosE daily tins invested 
m "orlv^ of ai'i, from Yelascfaez pictures down to old tea- 
.•’ijt'. Just io rite middle classes, intlie worst of times, ai'e 

able to find money for a rcstaiu-ant dinner, a car- 
ri..g‘o, or a tlzeatre, so are the upper ten thousand always 
prepared lo ])uy objects of “bigotry and virtue/’ How the 
thing accomplished, nobody perhaps knows,, save the 
buyeis themsolveN and their executors. All pictures, you 
'.ee, ar: nut Yc]a^i|uez| neither are all tea-services Sevres. 
In nothing .-o much as this is a handbook of art required. 
ITIiy dues not ^omo “ hrlc-a~livc hunter ” give us a guide 
by which we might kuow when we see the original article 
.ad when the false ? 

TvLPuday, Aih'll 7. 

"Witliin the last few hours the season has arrived 
vhen Paris decks herself in that pretty light green spring 
robe which becomes her so well, and which, though put by 
every autumn, is reproduced with the coming “ youth of the 
year," aud never seems to be a bit faded or shabby. I 
knmv nothing prettier than the view to be seen to-day from 
tin- Rond Point of the Champs Elysees. From the Palais 
t f the Tuiltrlc^ to the Arc de Triomphe—especially at the 
time when one usually sees it, when the glorious sunset is 
glittering on the Palace of Industry and the Palace of 
liuyalty, turning their windows to blazing fire and gilding 
:he whole scene—it is a gorgeous picture set in a splendid 
frame. Of c jurso the “ correct thing " is to go into the Bois 
m a CMiTiagovvith two steppers, a coachman like a High Church 
Bishop, and two powdered valets j hut, by a sad omission of 
Mature, not everybody has those little conveniences; and the 
next bos: thing Is to go with a friend who has. If you have 
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not tliat frieac\ tieE you can walk—it is a fine conitlt jji. n J; 
or yuii can go in a cab; but tkit) takes up no little tiiae; uiA 
costs a good deal of money. Tlici'eforc, peisoiis vrlio are 
poor blit respectable/^ lazy people—and ibere are seTerai 
tlioiiaands of tliem in Paris—and ^inart employes in GoTern- 
inent offices^ wliose work keeps tliem in Paris till kte in tlie 
afternoon^ frequent tlie Ckamps Elysecs. From the Place 
tie la Concorde to the Bond Point are ranged; on cither side 
the broad well-watered road; three rows of cha^S; wliicli. a> 
you pass under their fire; mevitably call to iniiicl opera stalls 
on the night of a new ballet, ilost of the people are well 
dressed—some very nicely—but the women fidl off; for the 
demUmule does not condescend to bit in a two-sous chaii; 
so the female element; though highly respectable; is a trifle 
dowdy. They each have an ^ >i tout tas/^ and; so shading 
tliomselveS; look like a parterre of proper flowers. The men 
maybe ranged in two categories: one elderly; idle; with 
probably much more time than monev; but eridciitly enough 
of both; they all wear spectaeleKS; or pincli-iiObes/^ and 
are all reading ^ La Patrie ; ^ they have breakfasted late and 
long; and -will dine early. What remaiiiS; tlieii; for these 
intermediate hours ? and wdiat better way of cheating time 
than sitting still and seeing all Paris parade before you ? 
The other class is not quite the Golden Toiith : the pure 
golden youth is riding by the side of Amazone; or leaning 
into the window of Phrynek brougham; which he and she 
wotdd call a coiipci No; they are attaches and under¬ 
secretaries; who flock over the bridges about five okdocb; 
dressed within an inch of their liveS; and pass a happy 
hour in taking off their hats to the ladies of their affeefions. 
It is a simple pleasure; but; in our hot yoiiih; ^^sunv! 
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imauaiiimts Everybody smokes like a fiiimace* 

Ckildreix—I am sure that there are more children in Paris 
than in any other city of Europe—cluster round our feet; 
there are sviiigs and roundabouts full of children* Goat 
^ carriages are freighted with young ladies and gentlemen 
whose troubles are oil to come. There are children in 
""‘^slings/' children in arms, children tottering %bout in a 
state of seeming intoxication^ which^ I hear^, is called 
learning to walk/^ In a word^ babies abound. But we 
must look at the gorgeous procession of carriages and 
mounted cavaliers—the latter, perhaps, bumping more than 
we should like in the shires/^ and holding on by the curb 
more than necessity demands. There goes Mackenzie- 
Greives, swinging along on a very neat chestnut. Ah ! he 
has sailed over those shires before now, and well too. 
Here comes M. Aguado, wdth two brown horses, a perfect 
match Mr. Yansittart (a good judge) seems to think, as he 
stops to examine them and light another cigarette. ThaPs 

not a bad di'ag,^^ says Capt. Crocker, PuA., over for short 
leave. ThaV^ Gonecoou, late of the same service, 
and now resident in Paris,is Mr. Eoberts, a good fellow 
and good whip/^ That other drag belongs to a very neat 
gentleman, who drives very slowly, and was lately described 
as M. Chose, who every day is taken out walking by four 
horses. There’s a contrast as to pace. ^That is his Ex¬ 
cellency Khalil Bey ; but you know Beys sometimes do go 
very fast. ^^Yery neat T-cart.” Quite right; it belongs 
to Mr. Ashton Blount, the Captain Little of the French 
Turf. Y"ell, that is not a good turn-out coming now; it is 
hired, and the carriage is so old that it might have been in 
Koah’s Ark, as the horse would have been if they could 
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Iiave found a matchbut you liar? oo idr Vjm* Lm':li 
3Irs. X— pays for it. That chestnut hack ? OIi! that belong.- 
to a pelitc iknne Anijkn^^^ who ride. A wliolly black 
baroiichette^ evidently by Peters^ now rolh by. Tint the 
Austrian Ambassadress, in the new colours/^'^ Bright inl- i 
low and very neat brougham; C springs, and chestnuts— 
Madame de Gallifet. Two very c[nick .steppers in avery plairi 
phaeton; servants excellent. I Irive seen that xhee be¬ 
fore/^ says stranger. Probably/-^ says native; 
people have. It is the Emperor! ” And so it goes on—a 
living kaleidoscope, ever changing, ever amusing—^till Jack 
says to Toni, ^^Xotv, old follow, show iis this fine dining- 
shop of yours; and Jules, turning to Charles, says, Let 
us now" go to the club/^ It is an amusing, if frivolous 
scene. 


Tknmhvj^ Ajtnl 9 . 

I heard a story to-day which is so good timt I must 
repeat it; and, moreovei^, I can tell you that it is absolutely 
true. An English gentleman travelling last week in the 
south of France encountered a fellow-countryman, and they 
got a-talking^^ as Mr. Samuel Weller did when he went 
to pay Mrs. BardelFs rent. He found that his now ac¬ 
quaintance wms not strong in French—indeed, he was very 
wmak, but he said he was doing all he could to learn. When 
they arrived at their ultimate station they got out and began 
to inquire for luggage. My friend got his after an effort, 
but that of Wood^^ could not be found. As the 

Annoyed and angry at the imitation of the green i?Mch used to he 
the colour of her carriages, the Princesse de Mettemicii had ordered 
them all to he painted black 
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^7oud ■'j 4K'f3uii Bnu'-h oolc, and could not explain 
If, lie ^ 'Ircd my fncud to act for him. He did so, and 
the .1: 310 lmg>ge for any “W.” “But,” at last 

-h 'iiTt 1' *3 ‘ fc aitif man. •' tlmre they arc — two portmanteaux, 
' • j. I. i'_ K ~-i u (.20 h r-1 11 “ No, my dear sir,” ‘■aid his 
iniciprcT r, “ym rc.lh mii't be wrong; I have looked at 
that q\ It b/. mgs to one M. Bois.” “Of course, 
i- (l-'.i’'.,'’ V s ill,' angry reply; “that /s my name — in 
r.". ee: I found it in my dictionary.” This is a fact, and 
lief',re ‘ilmt poor n'lnsktor get^ his goods he wdl have to 
'lire .'"fid ^rargitory, end most likely have to pay the 
■ jo: . f ' c ml fls^- oji ‘•ent over to England to examine 

... he 1 " •' rho Ei glsh Wood travelling as the 3Ion^jeiir 

B 12 Esmce.” 


Friday, April 10. 

One fact about military affairs. Some new engine of 
war tried this week at Meudon has been found to exceed in 
rapidity and power of destruction even that secret gnu about 
the private trials of which by the Emperor we have heard so 
mneh. Tlie trial was sti'ictly private, of course, and so I 
cannot give yon details; hut I can report the remark of a 
General otBcer who was present: “It is the most wonderful 
Weapon I ever saw; I should say that a battle would now 
last £ibout half an hour.” 


Wedimduy, April 15. 

We have just finished our great ham fair—there 
tvere rthole Bonlevards-full of bacon; hams'from every 
country and from every city, from Strashurg to York: and 
now, that being over, we are busy with gingerbread. A. 



Uji^cr K'iip ^iOs (Ih OM 

^Tuat ^portiiij^^ cliaraeti,!*, ^ a"i kLoiv^. itli th * P; re 1 k ; iiA 
^>t Xcmiiarkat^ wlin^e 3jeijn,y it i- a plcn^ r<*i‘ * ^ v^wAl, 
'dicing once met by a fiiuuP in tlio S^rniilj tx^InmcP,' V mb 
‘-top to ^bake lianil'>^ cank ^tip to ^Ivke mouls; foil of 
tallow^ full of tallow Hmirlrtf^-ci womrnn ind Pjltlien ^ 
—iiay^ men—may now be -con hnrAmg toT'arrl'^ rb-* PLico^ 

(III Trune^ witli tlieir liea*P^ if m>z tlieir liccol-^ fill of 
oingei^^ecdj fell of gingerbm idf^ Tlieie i-\ nioi\ u, 
general fair: dancing dog'-, eriiaib'- plronng tbe nroaii, tlio 
perennial iiioiikcjjj tlio dwarf, the iianTe-^ witli tlif.^e won¬ 
derful legs wliicli we all kiicw so aiii}Jy cbw.! >pi J— 
on canvas—under a costiiiao a^id then there are Ik* 
usual innocent games* It is ealeiilated that tins Easter 
Gingerbread Faiig the Greenwich Faiig in fact; of Finiiee— 
blit where are the tea and and the joyous nailers 

down the hill of the one tn —t an expendiniin'' of 
hSOOOkho average sale of^'u d'being hldiiO^aiid 
the balance being made up shon-^ rnd ck-ep deck 
who vend r ithh s tie Pati* It -^p-pl'e the wants of '-uiiie 
liiindrecls of families for the year, as.l so^ if a bore ou a 
Bonlevardjs should still not onl 3 "be tulcraieil^ but pitroaised. 
Let ns be just end generous. I jiropo^e to eat a pound of 
gingerbread imts to my own ‘^hai'o in tlie interest of charity 
—can the power of charity farther go ? 

i* 

Thyr^rlinj^ jiprp 

The affair of Baron de Badberg was a great deal 
^liseiissed last nighty and general regret was exprijibcd that 
Excellency was wounded in the hostile encpsinfor at 
nich; though I hear tho wound is very slight* Tlio Baron 

pi V** 

“ assailed in a most diagraeefal manner Ijy 

H 2 
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M. tic Meycndoi^ at) tlic 'Station of Vemerb, when Mb 
Exctllciicy wab returning from Eussia. The friends of M. 
(le hlevcmlorff pnfc in a plea of non uentk, which 

nOb accepted hy the public, possibly, but not by either of 
tla- Bering; hence the resignation of office and the duel. 
1\I. cle Bad])org arrived in Paris last night, and I presume 
will rc'iime lu« post as Ambassador when a certain neces- 
'-'iry ru'ir'ne has been followed; but I hear from good 
autls-.rify that it is probable he will not be long Ambas- 
'adorhere. All Paris is going down to inquire after the 
Pui'daii diplomatist. 

Mvntlnij, Aj/i’i 7 27 . 

On tlie racecourse yesterday there were but two sub¬ 
jects dibcu-'''0d, the unhappy nows from Australia and the 
hapiiy i'biie of the Abyssinian expedition. As to the first, 
it is little exaggeration to say that there was a general cry 
of horror. “What, that young Prince who was here last 
year; tvlio was so amiable, so intelligent I” “Tliat Prince 
who daiiced so charmingly—shot at and wounded! And 
for wind!” The grand stand was a house of woe. On the 
oihei lunid, I have never heard such congratulations as 
were ]«aired out as libations in honour of the Magdala 
i-necev-.. By e. eurions chance, I was the first to announce 
ihe event to the Prussian Ambassador. Baron Goltz said, 
“ P i-, Nplcudid—magnificent! I congratulate England on 
thi‘', there is iio hesitation or failure here. Very grand 
affair!” Djerail Pacha followed on the same side, and was 
c‘qnaliy lavish of compliment. The Belgian Minister wqr 
not L-,,^tremmns in his congratulations. Last night,id 
the Princess Mathilda’s, the two questions continue A 
occupy the assembly. 
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Aiiber A ^a.cl tu be dreaming another uperj 
Coiiiir|iiej to he called the ^RevGs r?Amour/ 15j :lio 
, i,/ni is credited to the veteran composer. At the . ^ 'i?* 
j 'anvh of the ^Premier Jour de Bonlieiir/ all the nicest- 
1^‘oldiig women in Paris were present. ^ iM i 

friend to Anbei*;, yon had to throw yoiir Iniilkti’cLiefj 
at whose feet should you cast it lYhen you .un^ < ighi/- 
six^ woib c/ea'/^ «;aid the composer, ^^yoii will find that ; oa 
doiPt cast away handkerchiefs. Xo^ yon keep them t-i th* 
round your neck/^ I saw Rossini to-clay^ airing himself in 
front of the Cafe Foy; ho looks a mere cHld^ and indeed 
evidently niiicli younger than he appears when he lias i j 
last yoaPs dres'^ing-gown^ the coat of 1860, greeiij with 
bright buttons, his wig —ih wig—hanging by his side, and 
is eating macaroni. 

Tiu^s>lnj,Ap>iU 23 . 

An interesting piece of old army news his jiist 
come to my knowledge. The regiment of Kt (frciiadims 
of the Imperial Guard still carries the colours kinwii a- the 

Drapeaii des Adieux/^ This is the ensign which Xapolt^ n 
embraced three timeS; pfvswiiy^ on the day when Jiis 
tveeping soldiers received the Adieiix de Pontaiiieblea i— 
the 20tli of Aprilj 1814. In 1815 this flag was sent by 
Xapoleoii during the Hundred Days to General Petit, wlio 
commanded at Fontainebleau on that 20tli of Aprils and the 
General bequeathed it to his son, who sent it to the present 
Emperor. This glorious standard bears the names of 3Ia- 
rengp, tJlm, Austcrlit 2 ;, Jena, Eylau, Friedland, Eckmiilil, 
Essling, Wagram, Smolensk, Vienna, Berlin, Moscow. The 
present bearers have added to this grand list the words 
" Crimea and ItalyWhat a glorious record of great 
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victories ! If wo consider calmly^ it is no wonder tliat tlio 
Frciicli have doiiu nincli for (jhlt't/^ 

iVeilitesJaij^ Aj_ml 29 . 

There v;as an initixbtiiig* little coreiaoiiy at MaF 
niai-oii Oil Tlonday^ vdion tlio pupils of St. Cyr went to 
view the wallb whielij dining more than fifteen, years^ 
sliolteivu geniu^j beauty; and misfortune.” The infantry 
piled armSj, and the eavaie}^ piehoted their troopers^ in the 
Cunr d’Honiieiir; then the whole column was marched 
by ilie Coiiimiinder of the Chateau through the biiikling; 
and its atteiitioii laIIL ij all the liktorical relics which 
MaimuihLU cont.diis. The ridng generation of French 
^oldie^s feasted ihcir tye^ 'Oi the memoriaL of the greatest 
French soldier; and if; a.- Sidonia sayS; believe in the 
heron* makes lierocs;” never did a mihtary school learn a 
better ies^son. They savr the ^room of Josephine; the 
library where Imperial decrees were signed; the Hall of 
Coimcil; where edicts were ofiener issued than advice was 
asked; the coluiim which marks the spot where the 
Emperor Napoleon 1. hist stood^ on the terrace of Mak 
maisuii; on the fatal 29th cf June; 1815; and; lastly; the 
Loiigvuiod clock; which sounded the last hours of the coii« 
ijiiercai When the inspection wa^ over; the rising pioneers 
of the Army of France—know the Cadets of St. Cyr 
have the proud privilege of always forming the advance- 
fell into their ranks and departed; after having saluted 
llaimai^oii amidst shouts of Vive rEmpereur! ” 

Tlamdfuj^ Apil r30. 

Baron Ferdinand do Lcsseps is in Paris. He saw 
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the Eaiixror a icT-f dat ^ shuv, ivL < 'iMt' L'l., ‘‘li ...1 
I coagratoiate you; 3’ouj’pregi'e-'? i'. vrcti'lerfr.!.’' Aa’ -> 
it must be,, wlic-ii already Maueliesier ha^ iaau.‘ :;:‘|tiiiv ' .. 
to the rate of the carriage of coaoa tliruiigli tLca cilA h. 
■which a fe-w yeca-s—^nay, oreu mi Dth—ago it vu.n ti l.er,.~_, 
to believe, ill. do Loisejj^ 1 old me liimsolf that rLiug'Wu- 
advancing not only so favourably, Intt so rapidly, iL.i‘. •!; • 
himself was astonislied. In one nioutli now ihtj- eh''ir . 
.sp..ce as big as the Place Tenddiiu'', and ilircw ■”,’ i.rth- 
works, consequent on their exe: 't.tiuns, five time- r - Li-/., 
the houses in that .“quare. 

.¥o„ih-y, 31.3, 11. 

Khalil Bey is said to bo about to quit tire board of 
green cloth (Pine Royale) anti the green field of Long- 
champs, to retni’D to his oiigiud career of politics in the 
East. If this be the case—and I ^hall believe it only when 
he is gone—the Eastern (|uestin:i will have robbed PaiL. of 
two noble spenders. Khalil Bi-y ha^, I ftair, had two 1 ad 
Sundays lately; and the dd/>"/ nf Edbut in the se''f-:ijip.'si.d 
chea’acter of a steeplechaser, when he fir-t jumped the ivih 
of the Grand Stand, and then the ropes of the 
must, I fear, have cost M.-5 E.xcelieucy that curious sum, a 
“ pretty penny.” 

Thvrschy, 31 , 7 ,/ 14 . 

The preliminary publication‘of 'what we should call 
the "notice” of the marriage of Prince Acliillc il-nratwith 
the Princess of Miugrelia ■was posted up on Sunday at the 
llairie of the 8th Arrondissement, and ran a.s follotrs: 
“ His Highness the Prince Achihe Murat, aged twenty-one. 
Sub-Lieutenant in the 2 nd Chasseui's d^Afrique, son of 
Pjiuce Luoieu Murat, Senator, and of the Princess Georgina 




Fra.-civ >\itlilicrHIgkitas tlie Princess Salom^ of Mingrelia^ 
aged nineteen; ddiigliter uf the late Prince Daidd Dadiani; 
of Mingrelia; and of the Princes^ Catherine Tchaftchava- 
clezC; MiiTivcb her husband/^ The civil and Catholic 
ceiemonies v'ere performed yesterday morning at the 
Tiiilerie;?; and only in the presence of the immediate 
members of the two contracting families. Last night the 
grand Iliisbian religions ceremony was celebrated at the 
Enstiaii Church; near the Parc Slonceanx. The guests—if 
I may ime tlmt expression — were invited by S.A.S. la 
Prnicesse de MingrAie; and the marriage took place at nine 
ML The Piissiun ceremony seems very gorgeous^ but aS; 
niifortiinatelv; the Church is about as big as a large ball- 
room; it soon became difficult to see the details. The in¬ 
terior of this elegant temple, which cost the Russians of 
Paris some £50,000, is, I should say, a Greek cross, the 
cross being formed by recesses. Unfortunately, last night 
everybody wished to be in the centre aisle, and nobody, not 
even the plainest *\Yoinen, wanted to go out of sight, into a 
recos^. The interior decoration of the Church is gorgeous 
'—something of the Mosaic character of St. Markus—and the 
light was well arranged. When we entered, we found on one 
side a row of diamonds, with the ladies who own them, and on 
the other a crowd of men in the dress of the period. I suppose 
there might have been two hundred persons present in all. 
The first thing w'hieh caught the eye was a scarlet uniform. 
We remembered it at once at the Tuilories. It was the magni¬ 
ficent uniform of the Prince de Mingrelie, As brother of the 
brifk; he performed the main part in the reception of the 
guests, and placed the ladies by degxees. I need not say that 
is a work which requires Oriental cunning and northern 
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sagacity. I should think there were ten Paifc'iau^or Bamilur- 
present for one Frenchman. The Iinpcrial family uf Franfo 
’ivas represented by Prince and Princess Murat^ and the Due 
and Dnehesse de llonchy—^who looked splendid, and d;d 
not require the.light of her diamonds. At nine o’clock the 
bride and bridegroom entered the Church, to the '^ouiid of 
soft music; and here let me say that the lunsical part'of 
the ceremony—which is nearly all musical—was mo&t ]5cau- 
tifully executed. Then two priests, in gorgeous rciment, 
came forward; and while one knelt at a table, nith his face 
to the apparent altar and his back to tlia/irouiisd the 
other advanced, drew up the outer altar-piece, and dis¬ 
closed the inner sanctuary. The Chief Priest, who had a 
wonderM hasso voice, then intoned the ■-ervice, a most 
pleasant chorus breaking out from time to time from some 
Mdden recess. As for active or actual ceremonial—praying, 
preaching, warning, exhorting—there was none. At one 
period Princess Salome was jorcsented with a wax taper and 
Prince Achille with another, and there they stood. Then 
the best man advanced—^there are no bridesmaids in the 
Enssian ceremony. The Hospodar, or ex-Hospodar, by 
bu’th, of Mingrelia, with his younger brother—^also in the 
scarlet tunic stuffed with cartridges—appeared for the 
bride, their sister; and M. de Bspeleta and Piince ITurat’s 
brother for the bridegroom. It was their duty—and I had 
nearly said painful duty, for it was physically hard work—to 
hold over the heads of the bride and biudegroom during the 
rest pf the proceedings, which lasted more than an hour, 
two coronets of ivy formed like archdneal crowns, and 
each surmounted by a golden Greek cross. After a long 
time, the bride and bridegroom put] down their candles. 
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^valked tliivo time^ round the altai^ the weatlis still sup¬ 
ported :l3Dvc their liead^; then the hlessing was gkeii^ 
and rile cereuirniT was urer. As they passed down the 
aide 10 tile doorway^ the newiy-iuarriecl coiiple were stopped 
every uiiiiitt hy ilieir friend-. They wore a good-looking 
pair. Tile Priin'‘e-cj wlio-c div-s vceineil to mo to becliiefiy 
diamorrch airl some white siih-tanee, bore her honours 
h:\irely; and the Prinre^ who was in tho iiiiifonn of IrA 
rtgjixi^nt^ gfjoil-lojkiiig . gentleman as yon will see in 
: Lug ilay^s march. When the pair left the chapel they 
wen: to the Eiie de Pre-harg^ and the crowded little 
society began tH c’rcnLic. I dc‘='prir of telling yon who 
were pre- :nt. Tlmre were v^ry feng but the very few^' 
were everybody... . Tho weddingare splendid^ and 
—a fact vliieli will probably surprise many w^ho believe that 
Paris r 0 ]\i ttn the city of ornameiits—all the best have 

come from London. Shortly after the bride and bride¬ 
groom had left the Church, the attendance dissolved itself 
into thin air; but most of the component particles amalga¬ 
mated again later in the evening^ either at the Foreign 
Office or the War Office. Of course the ceremony was 
mneh talked over^ and, to use the common English phrase, 
it was considered a very good match/^ 

2Iunihil/y ILnj 18 . 

The bridegroom made his ceuicet into society at 
Chantilly races ye&terday—where indeed were all the cele¬ 
brities and notorieties of Paris. One is so sick of .cele¬ 
brities—they are so perpetually turning up—that wo look 
upon a notoriety us a pleasant change, Tho costumes yes¬ 
terday were very pretty^ and gave that WatteaiiJike look 
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lo Cliaiitilly wliich uJiu of cIlmiu. „ at:.’i’'Tv , 

Srigjxti colour^; 4-ring fioiver'-j eo^tanie^ oui^L nig on hacy 
dre.'sSc".—a rolie lotped up by a feliigL- iinn- a Lr-t 
crowned witli iilie-. of tliOT&Iley. Beiiiiy riii^l 

beauty adorned tlie Aiiiuiig tiic voiiiig iViluws 

sent wa'^ M, Auber^ wlio neror mib^e^ a race. 

}[nj 2L 

It is the luck of bOut* people to see urcryrlirig—it 
is rather my ca^m. Ten drys ago I va^ pri-Lat at a great 
Ihissiaii weddings and at a firbt-c!a^^ Freiiik one yester¬ 
day; and I hare been first witnebb^^—tlie\ iho the w^rtl 
Iniiuni for this a» for the other and more cl ingtruiis duel—at 
a wedding of the people. Tf ii takes a Frciichman and 
Freiicliwomaii as lung to get separated us it doob to get 
coupled; then, indeed; ib single life a ble-dnn, and seprnvra 
inaiiiteiiance a luxury only within reach of tlie Tory idk 
and rather rich. I am persuaded that ail ti.c coachmeL 
and all the cooks had giyeii theiUbelvcs to be 

married that day in that special iLihie. ii is a di’oli ccre- 
inony. Eow after rotv of brideS; bedecked with so many 
oraiige-flowmrs that I look for oranges at six each next 
year; were waiting to catch the eye of the Mayor — a mild 
man with a most evident wig and a decided smell of siiiiib 
with w'Mch he sprinkled the bridal wreaths and dresses 
most handsomely; causing one bridc; two best men; and one 
heavy father to sneeze awfully. Now it is; if not indecent; 
at lepst indecorous to sneeze on such oceabioiis* 
yoii; Jeaii; many this Jeanne and the answer a sneeze! 
But accidents will happen* It must bo a great thing to be 
married at a ^‘^Mayoris Gonrt;^^ if I may so render a 
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I Lv.il to tci: thr-re for a Iiappy cuuplc^ one of 
I ? IjoiiT 13 ^ivo to tlie otlier; wMcli I did witli 
j^Teat achh ?n tlieu belonged to me. Yon 

a fr-t jf a!* ^ t iiumo> of your friends wlio are 
] f'^rsf n-. ab‘at tu infOT}-:’^ tlien tlic number of your 
atT|uai]if.mce- tYi» o‘t rmuoved or liaTO been ^^expro- 
priuted; tiie . ’’an 'i < n Iny laud to build oii^ or a ready- 
I iidt Inuse for :lio-e ebiidruiudio may drop in later. If 
7 T1 arc brnlviaip:^ 0031 liiv ‘ r ■‘’y to run over to tlie otlier 
-’de of tlic* Court anl '-tat tlie faer to tlie proper aiitliority; 
niid^ nualiy^ I reaJ^ btL w die clialk}" bust of tlie Emperor 
r I t!iC' uoJJ-bewig^rd bead of llie Cloyor^ tlie address of a 
boa-e vdicro you enn r;e raccinamd for next to notbing. 
Of tiie reiigmu^ ceroinojiy. I tliink tlie less said tlie better. 
IV e went to tke Ila delei ue^ where another very snuffy geii« 
tlemaii^ backed up by a small boy in a dirty surplice— 
suggesting the painful idea that the clean clothes were 
given out only on Sundays—was kind enough to whisper 
the ceremony; and while ho was blessing the "bride, the 
liltle beadle came and drew the groom of his fee. 

Sundaijj May 24 . 

We have had a curious scandal at Chantilly, in 
whieli I think the French police are utterly, entirely, and 
dangerously in the wrong* Trifji cIp is the fault of 
these guardians of the public peace and quiet. One day 
last week a British clergyman had preached two charity 
sermons at Chantilly, and was waiting to catch the mail 
irniii from Creil to England. Unluckily for him, he heard 
sounds of revelry that sultry siimmeris evening—sounds 
issuing from the drum, fiddle, and flute, which constitute 
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tiie orclie^tra of a village fair; arcl to tlic fair Le vur, 
Suilileiily lie was arrested for atteii'pting to pick pocl:^' * 
XoWj tlie reverend gentleman ccrtainlv lied Better not 
have "been there at all; and liis semi-clcricel costume, 
long black frock coat^ stiff white neckeiotli^ and Ificck wide¬ 
awake^ could excite no religious feeling in France^ vkatever 
it niiglit do at Clapliam. Xav^ I fear the people of Cliciitillj" 
w'oiild take a man ’wearing that dre-s of the perioiX^ fci 
a mCdi'e (VMfd out of place^, rather then for 
ft He had sufficient laonoy in his pocket; and if the 
absurd idea of Ms w^anting to pick other pockets could bv 
for an instant entertained^ he could not hare found twenty 
sons in any pocket present. Among the witnesses pro¬ 
duced against him;, I am a&&urecl that not one had a franc 
about him. The gentleman was tlmndcrstruck;, as you may 
iuiagine^f but did one plucky thing—he refused all 
promise^ and would have the affair thurouglily pixkccl. The 
police were very hard. A genikmari at Cliantilly offered 
rooms in his house for the officer in charge and the gcntlt- 
man charged; but the police inbisted on sending their 
tictim to Senlis^ where he was locked up with the com- 
monest criminals for three days. Then the affair came 
before the magistrate; there was no doubt of the case^ but 
ilie police tried to save themselves—it is their nature. If 
tlie accused would only admit that there wms madness in 
his family^ or that he was drunk or subject to delusion;, he 
wnuld be set free. He utterly declined to do and the 
result is that he is now free with a handsome letter from 
the Procitfenr-Imperial to the effect that his arrest was a 
mistake/^ and expressing great regret for that mistake. 
This is all very well; but if such mistakes^’ happen 
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•Ittr—> N ^'.covd yn .i ^LjI r >aciileiit occiiiTCcl 

—I pi ‘ ;v7i i:\,aIxTlr!i niiicli pleasure 

I i;u <L%riiy , i’l Aa-tri'’* a Aw years ago. 

rnel7i3u w ^ Airori-^adur I^'W^velie always brings 

'7^ .ula !.i'. u btar.aud b> ‘rwanca^ I am told; lie 
fWed witb lb- n-uJ H-u'ebr'-^ • bnt^ evtii mere tliaii to liis 
Exc ll reymbe |o« r pricw >, nde' ^ecl "-i kindiie^JS of 
Siigli-b lu-'MoLt*- at (diaiitJly. 

Lmt *.ielit rbc Pi incest ilatbilile gave rlio last of Iier 
Miiiipy w 7 ' , Ir wa^ vcuiiderfiilly attended^ all tlio world 
bavkg c\Tf s itself rtiimzvoiis to take leave for tlie sea- 
i-mitwt >lu, in ParA. Tlierex'eallyisnotliing 
-u pretty. 1 1 a large'-emi-cirerJar >doif cliairs are placed 
for tlio^e wlwi preftr music to talking^, and tlie music is so 
good liere tliar—would you believe it ?—many persons^, even 
ladies^ are siLent* Tlie musicians—always a combination of 
tIio best prufe^«'ioiial and artistic talent floating tlirougli 
Paris—are placed opposite. Out of tliis room three doors 
lead into a va&t conservatory, a garden of Eden as to flowers 
and tropical plants, to wliicli are added easy-cliairs and 
ottomaiw wiiicli juw liold two. Tliis opens into tlie garden^ 
where old irets^—really old trees^—shade young flowers. 
Pour other door^ lead into the ^uite of ^nhiiSj of which the 
iiiiisic-room is die centre. These rooms are filled with 
works of art^ some from the hand of the noble hostess— 
who exerts herself vciy hard thrmigli rhe evening to amuse 
her guests—the rwt those which she has purchased^ from 
the exhilikicais and private studios of artists. There are 
-tiOine lovely statuc'^^ ‘Momo splendid vases^ all the new books 
and paper^j a smoking-room, and the most courteous of 
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reCc‘ptirr>. It IS no \Ttad 0 r, ^iien^ tlut :uj J 
rLe floor'-cf tlie Hutcl^ 24^ Itne f’ourcelksfu nitrly ir 
po-sey-'ibii of Queen Cliri^tina of tl jro u > r i 

H^gret. Wo liail a Teiy Hiikiiig sixteti nutli a pi r . 
liarmoiiiiiBi^ and violins. The Praice-'' leave> for ilieyordiiry 
directly. 

Tj* sJfo, ‘ 2. 

The outer vrorks? of tlio Grand Opera are now aimuiciLg 
with rapid stride^ j and rhe lialf-finhlieil structure lir' 
a very odd effect to-ilay, it stands in the eiiitre uf tlic 
new Grand Place cle FOpenj with the Grand Hotel on it^ 
proper front; and the Sporting Cluh and ‘^^Barnn Brisse'’ 
on its proper left; facing what wa-> once ihi* entrance to the 
beautiful Rue de la Paix—now a gigantic heap of bricks; 
looking-glasses; stoveS; and mortar. The scene would make 
a capital cartoon'—The Advanco of Haussmaiinisation/^ I 
was to-day at the inaiiiifactory 121 the Rue do Bondy; 
seeing some colossal bronzes—ugly a^ only colossal figures 
can be when you meet them on even ground—naiurally 
asked what they were; and who on earth had a place where 
ho could put such a gigantic young lady as that one tower¬ 
ing yonder many feet above another female proper coiicliant; 
on whose head she was about to deposit a wreath of laurel 
which miglit weigh about a ton. The group reminded me 
very much of Son venjiiir done into bronze. At 

about a quarter of a mile the effect; I should saj; would bo 
good. Seeing them a qmtldocdi in the Rue de Boiid}p 
they were hideous dreams—^things to hover over yourpillow; 
and wake you up at that early hour when the ghosts of every 
ill-spent hour and wasted shiiling haunt you like remorse; 
and drive yon to reading or rising. These colossals are 
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destineil to erfiwii ilvj (iiuEcl Opera—one enormous group 
ut eacli corner of tlie fronlj facing tlie statue of tlie Place 
Voriiluiiie; and one twice as Ligj to l)e placed on tlie siiminit 
of tto rj'jf Till- i'5 ju-t the relief wluc*!i tlie heavy f(ie/^dc 
wirli it- gilt iren^L* ivrpiirofl 

TJnn’^'^-druj^ Jinie 24. 

Te-tcrdy was Cr^t cf the three gi’eat days of 
the Iiiternaticnoil Pigeon Tournament, The morning was 
very wet^ so of tliu lookers-on remained comfortably 
in bed icrding the paper, and no more thought of going 
down to the Cerclc de^ Patineims than of taking a header 
into tlie The gunners, however, were ail there, and 

diet a great} match. I anticipated that the French would 
this TOUT take a deal of beating; and so it has proved, as 
they have ran Srbt and second for the Trial Stakes, a silver 
Clip, presented hy iiL Bourer, which was scientifically won 
by the Prince de Ligne, M. Dulan being second. Friday 
is the Emperord Prize. The Club looks very pretty. The 
shooting takes place at five traps, placed on a T-shaped 
platform, and the ksmioiis gunners fire from under the 
cover of a glass verandah. The club house is very pretty, 
consisting of a circular restaurant, and some alcoves for 
changes of garment which the slaying of the bold pigeon 
requires. The Bois around is very picturesque; and alto¬ 
gether it should be a pleasure to any well-bred and pro- 
peiiy-fed blue-rock to be done to death in such a scene. I 
confess, .whenever I see the end of a great match, I think 
of the cheap restaurants, and picture to myself how pigeons 
nice ppiils pots will for days figure on their bill of fare. 
The birds yesterday were pretty good, and, on the other 
hand, the English shooting was not up to the mark. Men 
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gave tliemselves no cliance. One welLkno^vii .shot, for iii- 
fetance, prepai-ecl himself for a match against the best shots 
ill France by traTclling all night; and though sitting up is 
liis normal state, and going to bod a wholesome exception, 
yet lie does nut usually sit up at sea. Our shooters present 
yesterday were Lord Stormont, Captain Peters, Mie Eegicald 
Herbert, Mr. Hanibro, Captain Sliles, the Duke of Haniii- 
ton, Mr, W. Blount, Major Longley, Capraiii Fredericks, 
and some others; ])ut none were within biriK fif their form, 
Friday will see their nerves settled, unci then the gi^eat 
struggle will come off* 

2hv*laij^ Jiijip 8 . 

The elder Dumas has had another success in 
^ Madame do Chambiay.^ The story is simple ] incl'^ed, 
is the hihtory of every-day life in this curious capital: a 
young woman married to a who plays, bets, races, 
dues everything, and is not even jealous of his wife, pre¬ 
ferring to make the (nni Jo la mrusou —the tame eat—pay 1 
A Prefect endeavours to rescue this poor wetiin to a 
marififie hn convenauff'. He takes the part of the lover 
against the husband, and (which is not at all like a 
proper Prefect) advises an elopement —going so far, indeed, 
as to order his own carriage to take off the elopers* Then 
lie draws M. de Chamblay into a quarrel and kills him, 
and the point of the play is when he rushes in red-handed, 
Just as the couple are about to go off, and cries, ! 

take out the horses; I have killed the inconvenient 

husband; take her, lover, and live long and happyAs 

# 

for the moral teaching, there is nothing to be said; it is 
after the fashion of Dumas j'Jcra; and the play is true to 
nature—to French nature, at least. I should say, however, 


von. II. 
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'Iif'.r :\1 tlie Profeci'-:—and there nrf‘ a good many of tliem— 
v.'iii riiO in jnilgmcnt against Dumas the elder. A Divs e.e 
is all very tvell, but the divinity must not be a 
PreferT^ end the machine can scarcely be a Prefecture. 

2 [ondaij, June 8. 

The day on which the Grand Prk de Paris is run 
for at Longchamps is one of the greatest racing meetings 
and popular holidays of the year, for the Parisians; and, 
indeed, if any one but ca-,t his eye over the amount of the 
stakes contested this Sunday, you will confess that Ascot 
is nothing, and that Ducal Goodwood pales its ineffectual 
fires. €7242 is a good deal to give for one day’s racing; 
find to that must be added an Object of Art, which to-day 
was also such an object of curiosity that I for one never 
could get near it. There were five events,, for which 170 
horses entered, with 33 starters. Yery small fields, you 
will say; but there were some certainties. This is the 
sixth anniversary of the Great Prize. Well we remember, 
consulting alternately our betting and our banker’s bpok, 
the success of Eanger, whose owner it was delightful to 
^00 to-day quite well and sanguine, but not so sanguine. 
Mr. Savile is so good a sportsman that his winning would 
have delighted everybody who knew him; he took twelves, 
and even tens, about Blueskin, but the horse went, I think, 
short, and looked as if rest, and not racing, was his game. 
Vermouth won next year; followed the great Gladiateur 
year, when Paris laid six and seven to four—and Paris is 
yet tingling with the triumph. Then came the Suke of 
Beaufort, who in 1866 squared the international account 
with Ceylon. Fervacques unpleasantly won last year; but 
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to-clay we have i’Ct>torcd the halance by winning with The 
Eari. With great euthusia'SEi did wo receive the victory 
I't tlie Marquis of Hastings; who Las lost a deal of money 
Traly—hut then he has paid a deal of moncj". A lino of 
English was dratvn up to see the Marquis and Mr. Padvdek 
lead in the winner, and the cheers were loud and sincere, 
jjiit I must go back to last night. There was a con- 
dderabio meeting at the Grand Hotel, half of the dining¬ 
room of which was tui’iied into Alhert-gate. There was a 
great deal of talking, and remarkably little doing. The 
more The Earl was backed, the wra-se favoinite he became. 
The fact is, the French were mad about M. Schickler and 
►Sttzerain, to whom everj’- Frenchman seemed to think he 
owed implicit obedience. Even quite late in the dsiy—;iust 
before the race, in fact—I lieard a French speculator rush¬ 
ing to his fiito,,and wishing to ])et a thousand, a thousand 
sterling, if yon please,” against The Earl. And he was 
accommodated ! The drive to our Derby is nothing worthy 
of notice. Everybody starts as late as he can, and gets 
there as fast as he can. It is a beautiful drive, though, 
and perhaps to-day looked as lovely as any in Em-ope. 
But who looked at it ? Carrijige after carriage went past, 
but each occupant was studying the “card,” or, with pencil in 
month, and that sort of sk-to-four air of utter despair peculiar 
to plungers in a mild way, was adding up his hobks. We 
heard one droll thing. “ Enceinte du Pesage ” is inscribed 
over the entrance-gate. “What’s that?” says Britisher. 
“ All right, old fellow; that is the weighing-place; so we 
must be all right now”—the weighing-stand being a pay- 
box, which might hold two childi'eu if they were packed 
close. The first man I saw in the enclosure of the stand 

I 2 
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was L Eiigiibli betting-man: ^^How do yon like 

tliis!'"'' I ft-kecL Pretty well * it is just like tke Zoolo¬ 
gical, vEtli some of tlie cages opend^ ^^And wky?^^ I 
asked, r/>t iiimaturally. Because I see a lot of iny mon¬ 
keys g^aiig about, and I can^l catcli oiied^ Tlie attendance 
vis ceitainly not nearly so great as last year’s, tlioiigli it 
< 111 : iiiipo^siblo for tiiose wko liad tke misfortune to 
be do\%ii cii tlie lawn to see a race; as to finding a friend— 
impob^ilde. The Emperor, Empress, and Prince Imperial 
wore pieand the young Prince, in charge of Prince 
Joachim blnrat, went down into the eiiceinte to sec the 
horse'-* I rather fancy he must hare backed The Earl, for 
he re tinned nth his hat very much on one side, and look¬ 
ing a- jtlly as the prorerbial youth who deals in sand* 
His mother made him put hife hat straight—perhaps she 
thought wealing it on one side was too inuch like Lord 
Hastings, Tho Tribune was full to repletion—to apo¬ 
plexy, indeed. This is a pretty ten-francs^ worth,’’ said 
a French lady, and I hare not even seen Gladiateur! ” 
You '-ee, they cling to an idea; and indeed, after the race 
for tilt Grand Prix to-day, because there was a jockey in 
the ^ame colours a French lady asked me if they were 
going to mi it ore? again! ” Over again! And poor 
Lord Ha^ting^, and poor Mr. Padwick, and ccs ixiuvres 
2D.ssiciii a ^xho had backed it! You ask. Is there any fun 
of the fair ? Hot a bit. There was such a crowd that I 
could not get to see my favourite lottery, and, above all, 
my mutual bets; ” but, as I struggled over the course, I 
came to the conclusion that you may very soon have plethora 
on a raceeoiii’se, and that aU your arteries will be stopped. 
I could not lose my money at mutual betting,” because, as 
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[ had to pa.-5S by Millies. Firmette, FTannette, AiFIe, Fiiine, 
etc., and they all seemed to know wlm would-viu, I was 
kept very late ; but we did reach at last that _r-\‘r insti- 
tution, the drag of the Marquis de Talon—.txi s-i-. in the 
desert—a “ Life Guards’ drag,” with lunch and Bediumruii, 
■set down in the wilderne.ss of Longchauip'. "k' I 
1 he Marquis de Talon’” said ininya hungry' fuvr to¬ 
day. But I must get back to iny racing. Tk>- FruicL 
\iere “very sweet ” on Suzerain. F vras a poinr t Ljtoar. 
hlr. Savile wa^ fond of Ills liorsc, too^ and iiMt^vcd 
tlioiiglifor no great aioomit. Lord ^iniiifHrd v.. - 
giiiiie. Tlie backers of The Eirl frightened id niuie 
frightened^ and would have paid a dard to h irf*. Tlu^ 
llarquis and the Ecgeiieratur di*^ racing ra a. hoTever, 

were firiiq and louked all over like winiimg. ITln n there 
IS that peculiar '.ock of the 1 at, it really h 1*4 on a 
favourite. In coneliidoii I will «-ay tint It wa- ne of 
pleasantest and one of the very dullest of tli ' v tiraiid 
Prix days at which T have been present. SlXl yt‘crwdl 
be the turn of Prance; yet I do not think I dd iinnd 
standing inwith the Duke of fourceen entiv-^ ^gPn^t 
the commoner of three for a thousand a-side f jr di*. Grand 
Prix de Paris^ 1869. Apropos of the great i\ee. let me 
tell you a little anecdote. Every Sunday the-T k Vy Clnli 
issues a ticket of a different colour for ladies. Tt -terday^ 
for instance^, it was canaiy colour—^iiext Sundiy it will 
be pink* Madame de X—^ who is very particular ibont her 
dresS; imcl ever studious of the harmony of eolouiq sends 
her maiire iflmtel every Monday with her compliments to 
M. Grandliomiae (our Mr. Weatherby)^ and he 

kindly tell her the colour of next Sunday^s ticket ? It is 
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the &fcliion to wear your ticket pinned on your breast; and 
iladanie X— builds up the elaborate structure of her cos¬ 
tume on the groundwork of the Jockey Club colour. 

Titpsday^ June 9. 

The Corps L%islatif has settled down to the cjuestion 
of tho vicinal or cross-country roads. It is proposed to 
give advances of lOO^OOO^OOOf, and to tax the Departments 
and parishes so that; in ten yearS; the 142;000 kilometres of 
road may be finished which are required by agricultural 
"France. The Government is prepared to make 15;000;000f 
a gift; and to lend the balance on the very easiest 
termS; in order to carry out this most important work. 1 
do not think it is possible to exaggerate the value to 
France of these country roads. Neighbouring villages are 
in many Departments practically farther from one another 
than from Paris. You can go to the nearest station^ and a 
given time will take you and your produce to Paris; yon 
can scarcely pass from town to town or village to village if 
they are situated off the direct line of rail. It is a fact that 
fruits vegetables; and even corn have been spoiling in one 
parish; while the dwellers in the next were able and willing 
to pay a fair price for them. Again; labour is wanting in 
one parish; while labourers are in excess in another; but 
the Journey is too long; and there is no conveyance which 
tlic labourers could afford to use. But another of the great 
advantages of cross-country commimication will bO; that 
steam ploughs; steam threshing-machineS; and -all the 
modern improvements without which agriculture cannot 
hold its owii; will now be placed at the service of the farmers. 
One vijlage; we can well uil^rstand; could not afford to pay 
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eiiGiigli for tlie Lire of tliese inaeliiiies to recoup tlie pr«’“5- 
prictor wlio invested Ms money in tlieni; ])iit wlici: tlicre 
arc good roads^ and perhaps tramways—f»r I know tiiat 
ST-tein has been submitted to tlu Govemineiit—there wili 
be half-a-dozen parishes competing for the use of the.'-e 
ceononiisers of labour. 

The Court left Paris to-day^ the Prlnco Iniperh.1 cc'-oiii- 
punying his parents. Almost the final act cf tliv Enipern' 
before liis departure was to receive the Ctnite de Stackch Jg\ 
our neve Russian Ambassador. Tlo'^rc was die usual cnreiuo- 
nial; the Court carriages heiiig sn:t bring liis ExctheLjy 
and suite from the Embassy tu ilie Tailcritv. 


VihJaXiOj^ Jenc 10 . 

Years ago the late Marquis of Aiiglesea was cantering 
up Hyde Park; in his ]>e4 ‘’'foriu/^ when lie met tlie 
carriage of a very well-known laclj; hlr^. C—; wlir*-e 
weakness it was to imitate the rums-out of the Queen 
Dowager. When the hFarquis passed; he took off kh hut; 
in that style which none could imitate; and then.; seeing liis 
mistake; cried out aloud; Confound the woman! I tliougkt 
she was the Queenf^ Something of the sort happened 
yesterday. One of the Ladies of the Lake has just altered 
her carriage and liverieS; and has come out in the well- 
known and striking colours of a great personage. Yesterday 
the Bois was very fuU; and all the diplomatists in Paris were 
there ] and it was a fine sight to sec the respectful salutes 
wife which Mdlle. Panfan do Benoitoii was greewd by Ex¬ 
cellencies; and the blank expression of said Excellencieh 
when they saw their mistake. But those things will happen 
and it is better to look pleaset over them. ^ 
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Thursikiir Juae IL 

Among tlie Iiospitalities still continued at tliis late 
period of tlie season are tlie very constant entertainments at 
tlie English Embassy; %vliere there are one or two dinner 
parties every week. We used to hear a great deal of the 
want of hospitalities; but I think few people know how 
many calls there arc on an Ambassador in a great city like 
PariS; how many State banquets he must give; how many 
private individuals he must entertain—all the Ministers and 
the heads of departments; all the diplomatists; all the distin¬ 
guished foreigners; and, finally; all his countrymen who 
come over. Add to this a stray Eoyal Prince and Princess 
or twO; and you will see that his Excellency for the time 
being has a good deal on his hands. TlieU; toO; the oddest 
people come and make the most preposterous applications; 
and go away furious if the rules of society and the laws of 
the Empire are not set aside in their very peculiar cases. 
At the American MinistePs, where there was this year great 
hospitality and on© of the pleasantest saloi^s in PariS; they 
must have indeed a ^^hard tiine^ for the Americans seem 
to consider that their 3»Iinister is their slave; and that his 
time; his services; and his house are alike their property— 
so they stand not on the order of going; but go altogether 
^Aaght away.^^ Presentations at Court are one of the most 
eagerly claimed privileges; and often; when the English 
Ambassador has a list of six or seven presentations; his 
Excellency of America has thirty or forty. Then peopfe are 
so very angry because their Ambassadors and Ministers do 
not get them cards for the Monday Balls. It is a curious 
fact; but |Iie Empress rather likeS; after having given three 
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State lialis to 1000 or 0000 per^uB-, at wliicii foreigners 
wlio would be presented at liome Iiave Irtle dirlcalty in 
lieing present^ to ask a few lumdred pn’-ons wlio are per¬ 
sonally known to her to two or lliree smail partirs. Tlic 
list is made out by tlie FiiNt Ckaiuberl mi;, unci revi-md I)}' 
ter Majestj;, and no Ambassador ran stiid in name-. 
Xeverttelesbj the applicants are liornbly ravage, and si cm 
to ttink it rery hard that tlie Einpre^-s -lioiild be alcrrud 
liave one party wtict is not a mub. It lanst be mlrnittcd 
also that introducing even cur coantryin* ii is no joke. At 
tlio very last State ball at the Tuilene's an Engiimiin ,a ox- 
claimed^ at tlio top of Iiis voic^—i ^Pigifurly 1 aid voice by 
the way—I saj;, this is d—d bud wine;, not ^0 good as 
Pinard^s/^ The wine happened to be— us it always —very 
dry and very good; indeed^ the Tuileries is the only place 
where the champagne is not a:, ^wuct 0^1 sagm*^ and iced to 
death; but^ had it been bad;, it wu*. bardly good taste to 
bawl out the fact close to that most p. )lito Prefet dii Pulais;, 
wliO; toO;, speaks English as well a-, the gniinbler;, if not 
better* That grumbler came to grief for making a similar 
remark at the house of General Dix. If the party is a 
mob^ and the supper so bad; I wonder yon come; as you do; 
every Saturday/^ said an American lady. 


Sihvkii/^ Jam IL 

Nobody who has not lived in PariS; and had reason 
to visit the French eii th'dmhille^ can have an idea liow 
iincoinfiortable social life can be. We know a little of 
savages and tentS; and have most of us smoked the pipe of 
peace; or eaten the onion of friendship; in curious cabins, 
wigwamS; and cantonments; but I believe it is in the houses 
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of mi:liHe-rla=^> France that one mr nC look for real discomfort. 
To cf coinse^ it is 3iot ; tkey are born to it; and 
men get used to anytliing. Ar diinner you arc allowed table™ 
cioilis. and even, iiiicloi* piws^jure, may obtain napkins; but 
at breakfast a native Finmclimaii and Ms family eat- a meal 
wliieli I will not call a breakfast oif bare deal table. Tkc 
master of tiie lioiise wears a /oh - and carries a 

Simff-bon wliict bolds s a lyisec; and tie lady 

appears witlioiit that fi’ontal deconition wliicli fits into a box. 

bladaine tlien lias ber breaklbfet like a meal ? was asked 
in my bearing tbe other day; and on die same day I beard 
a biglily respectable say to In'* mistress, ‘^^Tbe Monsieur 
dines out; Madame, riien, wnll require little, and dine witb- 
oiit fasliion.'^^ This is pure Pari^ bourgeois life, and it is 
very cuiions. 


Mondtvj} June 15. 

Tlie tbbxl number of ‘ La Lanterne ^ appeared on 
Saturday, but tbe sale is confined to libraries. I have not 
yet bad s])ace to speak of this curious little red book, wMcli 
comes out once a week, and costs IJ.—a pretty stiff price 
fur these piping times of penny papers. It is in appearance 
tbe exact counterpart of one of poor Artomus Ward^s 
goek book=i, but I confess that it has failed as yet to 
make me laugh as they did. llTien wo see the name of 
Henri riocliefort on the covers, we may be sure that the 
contents of the book will be both amusing and witty; for 
lie does not know how to write badly; and some., of his 
ideas—that, for instance, of the milliner^s girl who refuses 
the hand of a millionnaix’e—are charming. Does M. ~ 
belong to the Mobile National Hiiard ? No ! I pay my 
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scnibljer six frames to go for Sir, I rather 

stitch all my life than be llie wife of one e^Lo not 
seiwe in the Mobile Xatioual GiiarcU^' This foiiiftled m 
a Ministerial statement, and M. Henri Rochef^rL ask?, 
Ministers wdJy believe this ? Mixed with mncli that 
amusing is very much that is of questionrib!? ta-in The 
winter seems to posses^ o fine Do Boh\v power <jf Ir'nvil 
England and the EiigliJi. It i> hard to eon *eiv iiow a 
clever, sensible man could write follow^, m e-*:, iiitlotfil. 
lie knows that it amuses hi':» d!* 

The EngIi^h papers tell u? that th Faihii Biru' .<r wtht- 
prieves, was hanged mi the Pah birthday !)f the ( i’ Enjiind 

Tills plan of siibsliuiting an execution iur the old lirewmr =5 a* niunt? for 
the two reprievos. which otherwi>e it would have been di^il alt t > 

It is exactly the proceeding of Theodore, who waited for id? binUdav tn 
cut ofil with Ms own sword, the lioads prisifiit is Jir* th *n I <!o 
not see wiiy the Qiioen of Engia’il refii''0 1 her hand to r j " ^ vei 

This may be exquisite wdt and euttiDg saiir I/a: I can¬ 
not for the very life of me see it. 

2fijnJi>*r d t L 15 . 

M. Arsene Houssaye, in Ms entertaining, highly 
instructive, and vastly improving work, Grande^' 
Dames/ tolls us that There is but one lake now in the world • 
it is that washhand basin of water whore the Amizons 
would not find water enough to bathe in, and which is called 
]jQ Lac da Buis ch BijiiIogncB He is quito right, iroin h« 
Paris’ view* There are people who grind up and down the 
side of that shallow water for two or three honrN daily from 
tho Ist of October to the 1st of August, I rmiiember ji 
friend once leaving England six weeks earlicT rkm ho in- 
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tendecl; solely because lie knew all the liorses^ all the car¬ 
riages; all tlie servants; and all tlie people in tke Park; 
fancy-; tlieU; wliat it must be in onr little Paris. Yet; twenty 
yards on either side of that lake by whose gloomy shore 
this daily dusting goes oii; there are the entrances to miles 
of boantifnl; coul; shadj; dnstless rides and dnYes—^ (dl'es 
y.'^pcct'c'^ iiiitC f'acalvo'sy Yon can go for hours and 
see nothing but the beauties of Nature. The grande.^ 
avciiucs are splendid; but the litde alk'es are the prettiest. 
Even on a Sunday yon can escape from the busy hum of 
v’Cineii; and get into peace and shade^ quiet and solitude. 
You can gO; as I did yesterday; and see the Bagatelle in 
which Lord Hertford does not live—^Iie liveS; I am told; very 
little anywhere; so to speak—and the stables of which, are 
so comfortable that every one at first takes them for the 
vilk; wliicli is not a villa; but a mansion; and a Bagatelle 
which cost anything but the price of a trifle. Then you can 
see the outside of the Pigeon Club; which always looks as 
if there was to be a fancy fair to-morroW; entrance five 
francs ; children under fifteen; and dogS; lialf-price;^^ and 
the Paris cricket-ground; that terra incognita of the French. 
Journeying onwardS; you are at the house that Haussmann 
built; and do not wonder he likes to live there. We drop a 
tear as we gaze on the now useless racecourse; and wish 
that that were all wo had dropped^'’ there during the 
spring and summer meetings. And then we come to the 
Cascade. Yesterday they must have done many butts of 
Strasbui^g beer; and converted several ice-fields and glaciers 
into vanille ices. Returning to our cdlm fhermesL we 
were quiet and at rest; sO; by the waj; were scores of men 
and women out for the day, who seemed to be taking their 
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pleasure in sleep. Tliero is certainly uo drive near Loadoi. 
so cleligMful as tlie by-TOvs of tbeBois; yei tlie two world.s 
of Paris and tlieir followers—the and 

never leave tlie Lake. 


MOtVlnj^ Jt!]}, 22 . 

The Court is enjoying quiet life in ilie country^ niifl 
vill continue to do so till the Eiuporor goes off to somo 
waters/^ when the Empress and Prince Imperial will re» 
turn to St. Cloud. But the Emperor never gets a regular 
holiday; last week he had to up to PariS; and this 
weede he leaves Fontainebleau on ■\\’'edi:esdav to no to tlie 
Camp of Chalons, where he remains till Saturday^ returning 
to Fontainebleau for the j^econd and grand day of the 
race meeting there. The (Jourt, including the Emperor^ 
Empress^ and Prince Imperial wore present at the first day 
of the Fontainebleau Summer ]\reeTingj held on Sunday. 
The day was loveljq and there was none of the rain which 
visited Paris; but the sport was only moderate. At Clian- 
tiliy there had been heavy roin, so the trainers sent plenty 
of horses^ in the hopes of finding the course of Fontaine- 
bleauj as it is after heavy rain, the best going in France ; 
but, to their dismay, they found that not a drop of rain had 
fallen, and that the course was as hard as iron. The stakes 
were not grand enough to justify the risking of valuable 
horses, consequently the fields dwindled away, and sport 
was i3|iucli spoiled. 

* Sunday^ June 28. 

There was nothing melancholy in the ultimate fete 
of the Paris season of 1868, which, if it has not equalled 
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tliat rf tile Exliibitioii yearjlias been certaiBly more intimate 
and more pleasant. Djemil Pacba on Tlini’sclay nigbt cele¬ 
brate utlie accession of tlic Sultan, Firsts Ms Excolleiicjj 
ovlio IS tlie must cliarming aslieistlie most liospitable of 
liost^, ga¥e a full-dress State dinner^ at wliicli tbe wliole 
of tlie Craps Diplomatique was present; tlien^ at ten^ lie 
opened liis pretty little iidtcl—tlie first /)ii tiie left band as 
you mini into tbe xivenue de Flmperatrice from tbe Champs 
Elysees—for a small ball. I shall pay that ball the greatest 
compliment I can when I say that, in spite of the night, it 
was never either hot or crowded. In addition to the hotel, 
a laige room had been built in the garden, and there was 
dancing in two rooms. The style was Oriental, and so were 
several of the ladies, which added considerably to the 
effect. The was perfect, and the performers 

worthy of it. There were flowers as plentiful as in Florence, 
and Waidtcnfcl supplied the music. There was mirth and 
flirtation—nay, cigars and cigarettes—a very long cotillon;, 
and an excellent supper; and so I think that Djeniil Pacha 
may ,be congratulated on winding up the season vuth 
truly .Oriental magnificence. The Princess de Metternich 
did the honours of the liall. All went merry as a marriage 
bell, and I only presume that the cotillon lasted till late on 
Friday. 


ffar/v, Monday^ June29, 

Bravo, Toro! is a cry as popular in Spain as 
God save the Queen or Britannia in England, 
but on this side of the Pyrenees we seldom hear it." We 
eat a great deal of beef here in Paris, but so far as my small 
experience goes, we have monstrously little reason to say 
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r.YLVol lifter the con-11 u of that h.lf-r^ ul:cd joint, 
i^tiil* Bravo^ Toro ! a '-triking cry: tv:jl Tdicii<, lairing 
>ecii it advcrtiNOcl and ot]'iOrwi-:e tliiii-t iqua inihlic notice, 
re were convinced tliat tlierr mu.. thing in itj re 
^erion^y tnriied our attentioii that vray. What was tlih 
hull-iiglit ? tliat was the question, it n hall it an 

Ea'stem Einhas^}''tint the Yu a entered oir/ lieacl-. Tlicie is 
a penncl of the year wh n diploia.ry dmilicr-, and vlen 
you eeii^ indeed^ not oidy h * 1 f j ' ''i —ytor 

Chief—but ako jh a - / r n/* und t 

leaved^ Have a saiidrich, Duki ? sekl a guor wt the 
—^‘capital beef.’^ ^*AL! never name beef for 
r(‘plied the Duke; ^‘you liar^ iutrocluccil biih-figiits cL . 

^^Ali! you are rieiuAratr miutlicr; I never eat 
pigeons and jnllU j^r.rvvrhcii 1 have bit 11 down to the clubf ^ 
Then cniae on the di‘^cmdt.3 of ihi'^ bull-fight* There was 
to be a biill-fiaiit at Havre. To m nr . to UTi that was 
tlie que^^tioin binch cininpagne vn.s comumed, many 
cigars were smoked, over this question, hi. Yapanotit had 
been attached ar Seville; Cadiz; Cordova; rind was sm^e 
there would be nedhing in it. Xobody killed; you know, 
and that sort of thing. IL de Chez-soi; on the other hand; 
was all for going, as he hod never Ijeen anywhere nor seen 
anything; and liis mirsC; vrhosc grcat-grandniotlicr came 
from BiarritZ; had told him; w^hilo he was in his cradle; 
stories of dc forosY A conclusion was arrived 

at as the eofillon ended — that conclusion was to go. 
Four hours are now supposed to elapse. If I were asked 
to say ho*w to spend a pleasant day at 'Havre; I should say. 
Take three diplomatists and one private individual; fuse 
them in a special train when tho sim is at its zenith; let 



iliCBi be well sliakiii^ and tlien taken to Eonon; and the 
iirat result will be a most pleasant breakfast/^ It was long 
since I had been there or beheld her; but when saw 
again mj ISTormandy/^ and found that she was the Normandy 
of Tore— the same crops, the same melons, the same pears 
and apples, exactly like those which brought w^ater to my 
eyes in the daj’S of youth—I felt more Normandy than any 
pippin, Eoueii is a glorious city. The cathedral is pure 
Gothic lace-work, and one pauses to wonder how so much 
spider-like architecture can be spun up in the air and still 
exist, while bells are ringing, Norman peasants crying, 
clocks striking^ and the train—^from which there is no more 
escape than from death or the water-rate collector—w^histling 
and grunting as it tells you that you have no further business 
here. The ten minutes are over. Get on ! Eour 
very pleasant hours may be passed in Eouen, and, if you 
are troubled with Norman ancestors, you will have historical 
recollections. You can also have an indifferent breakfast, 
and be rowed on a river by certain hired oars, who think 
you are mad for wanting to go on the water at all, but 
raving mad if you wish to puU/^ You had better go to 
see the churches, which are magnificent, whether putto their 
legitimate use as houses of prayer, or whether—^what is quite 
as common in that ungodly city—^they are perverted into 
wholesale depots of Eouenneries or dry goods* Every street 
wEich meets you shows what a splendid old Norman city it- 
is, and what fools certain people were to give it up. ’ * , * 
When the traveller arrives at Havre, lie had bettei; order 
his dinner in the covered restaurant—^beiiig near the sea, 
I should be particular about the fish—and then throw him¬ 
self into the bosom of his briny motlier,^^ We arrived 
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finlj on tlie evo of the ‘^Funcien/* It iva- a jtvelr rJglit. 
Tlie train was late; we lost our luggage, We liao fwgotteii 
wliere we were going, and it went to Beauwlko n]» TroiiTille, 
Of soiiietiiing wliicli ends in Still we 'kiiatle becl/^ 

and, rising on a glorious morning, went a:ul badied. It is 
wortli going* to Hari'c if only for one swim and tlx breakfast 
ill tlie open air w'hicli ft Hows. The gLikm- "nn] 

the complete quiet are as tonics to the d nizc:: f the fi:y 
■which the Prefect built, and building. WlII, tlien, wt 
l)reakfasted, and talked, and smoked, till an energetic 
iiidividiifd sufldcmly exclaimed, dove! there smoke ; 
depend on it tlicrck a boat going somewhere; letk go 
tliered^ suppo&e we do/^ said Captai:: C&lxn, wb3 

was one of the party, never Iieeu So wo 

went to take tickets for an excursion there and liack by 
haif-past tliree/^ But when we approached this smoke we 
hcw a sight more brilliant than any 1 have witnes^wal since 
I wms called oat of DiunnPs library at Xaplt'- to see the 
outbreak of the last eruption of ^ksiivius frc*m the Tillt 
Beale. Close to the Qiiai de File wns moored tlx bad ship 
Emma, having on board 750 casks of petroleum. Around 
her -were anchored scores of other vessels, and close by, bur 
luckily lying to windwnrd, was the most densely-populated 
portion of the town of Ha\Te. At* 11 a.m. a fire burst out 
on board the Emma. It was really an eruption. Luckily 
they could move off the sniTOunding craft, and, more luckily 
still, the wind Mew from the shore. For eight hours the 
petroleain continued to burn, covering Deauville and Trou- 
with a dense cloud of smoke, and giving to the spectators 
who lined the quay an unequalled display of fireworks, 
nothing could be gx'ander than the great columns of light 
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Irov.-n -moke, which looketl like vi<;f +> x 

1 ' If V list lolls Oi WOrsfiPf] -qurl 

lias been arranged for ns -nras tl surprise 

But tkree oforock 

Somebody, and already eager crowds^ar b 

tbe scene of action. In a vast i towards 

assembled ¥ Alexanfo-e B 

per.ons T ;T n 3999 other 

P isons. The building would have contained 6000 more 

Those who rccaUed the burninc suns of c. T T 

^^ent early and took their tickets for tl T 

v/as.u fo.sm,forc-thatis,the shady side- tL o^e 
eame late, were oi-illed “ Tiiif i 1 thers, who 

Wt km JCZm ?-' 

My of a Sontlicni aspect to her loven w«™ f 

cooi'se, the troth; though even the good people of HaV 
and the Oauchois who came iy, ^avre, 

ftom that district wheuce I I 

title, oonfessed that ftd ““ 

t^at th^ Should haue euio^ed aUrinS 

uWeo t«a«; ” it pleased the authorities to out h 

buffey ou the cuds of the hulls- hoj; 

maelya corn*; * Tet, for all that, it was vcro 

well done and very mtereatiug to behold An 

-the troop headed by Auto :i:r::a 

Antomo Osuna, those well-known >•„&,.re” of Id a 
entered, and I heard the stamping of feet and ^ 
canes, and the tune peculiar to blfiohj 1 !! T* 
more back in -fair Oadia, rising Ier I pT ““ 

acn the chief of the--ha, 
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ijftiiJez—advar.ctd toward'- zL L 'T uf tlie .Son^-Prcfi-t, ’.vlicv 
fro;a thru distance threw iy,e" rli. tr wdcd raw- rf tliecirciw 
the kry tie duor :1ii"i,tiyk wkiik flic hnlis were to enter. 
This is a great point. If’‘he k- y not prop Py CiingLi, 
refd buU-fighthig’ audience hi".- ike unlucky “niuffP or 
' Imtter-fmgerj/’ from tk-, r^ren,.. Yf't(.rdr.y it wa? i.-'utghi 
'airly in the sombrero, tniid 1 rl apiln-e, The two 
*'joVud,oa hor.seback tin,’.!-gi-d up .L'an-t ik'„ ^ulc 
Ilf the ling oppodte that ci.tr .n-. ; the two “tj 
rho»Jud-.,”audthe‘'/;/, ’ > ” /’ 

Ill colly blitui iix I , '"lily I jalv Jir ip d 

But all ufuoT, 

formed a smi-cirele^ and Inoktd ^ if tlioy were going to 
tlnw a easting-net. Tbrn 3 Limifl Fernandez advanced; 
v;itli llic peculiar *TS.,rl)itro Cii Siviglia^ step, and upened 
'^lie gate. 

Tlie den txp nid'-, ''-nd *t vp latioii unite 

Gapes round tlie silent <ii< ku 

And Fere I must paii'sc for an iri'’‘iant to say that ike mounted 
figliterS; tlie vrere nonontitie^ ; tliey were 

awkward horsemeEi^ mounted tm two screwb; wFosc ways 
would Fave been dear at an even tenner. Tlie riders tFem- 
selves did notFing but lose tFeir stirrups and drop tlicir 
lances. WFen, toO; tFe bull Fad tried once or twice and 
found tFat Fe could not properly use Fis FornS; Fe lost con¬ 
fidence; and would not attack Fis mounted enemy again; 
but reserved Fis energy for tFe niatadoms/^ Fis infantry 
assailants. TFey were brave bulls; and if tlie contest 
Fad been a la uorfy blood would have sprinkled tFe arena; 
and beef and Forse would Fave been cheap and plentiful in 
Havre restaurants this fine June llonday. Yes! they were 
brave bulls from Andalusia. You could tell it wlieii tlie 
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febi, R ])roTi-n animal, poor in condition, yet sure to liave 
been pronomiced at Northampton Fair a “nice level beast,” 
rushed into the ring and then paused—just as we have seen 
3Idile. Petit^pa& halt to receive the salutes of the stalls. 
There is no mistake, however, about our bull; he pauses, 
throws up liib head, and goes straight at the nearest horse ; 
but a lively “ rlu<hj’’ distracts his attention, he hesitates, 
and then rushes nilcUy after that red cloak. “ Glmlo” is 
pla}-iQg for a high stake, simply his life, for if a bull, with 
cnniu," cannot rip up a horse, he can yet inflict 
most curious and unpleasant injuries on a man; so “ clmlo ” 
drops his cloak and takes the boundary fence very cleverly 
in his stride. TMiat a fool that bull is ! ” burst from every 
lip as we saw him pause and look at the cloak—^letting San¬ 
tiago Ayer escape—and then rush blindly at the division, 
and send his head and horns through the woodwork. Donft 
tell me it was a sigh of relief which escaped from the audience 
as they saw Santiago Ayer safe—^pooh! You have never 
been to a bull-fight. I tell you it was the groan of the 
baffled expectation of blood. But the trumpet sounds the 
advance of the “ handerilleros” and they assail the bull with 
darts to which are attached crackers, at every explosion of 
which the animal halts, then rears up like a proper bull of 
heraldry, stamps in the dust, and rushes blindly on the 
nearest “ clmlo,” who lets him get quite close, and sticks 
another dart just between the horns. More furious than 
ever, he makes against every one; but each “clmlo” and 
“ haitilcnlhm ” meets him with two darts, which are delivered 
in the spinal vertebrae just as “ el toro ” is about to toss his 
enemy. He who hesitates is lost. BuUs, when hit, always 
hesitate. And then, with stately step, posing in his turn as 
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the bull did on his»- if’e cn s^-'w, slowlv {itlvaiicc-, (J'lnzalo 
Mera, “j'l'iuiLi'fi And here betfins the real ‘■riein c 

— ris- i-iiaf —^the fencing, in fact, between “cl I j „hi-t ” and 
“ ^ / toro.” Usually it is a light to the death ; Ltre hJora 
only planted a not “Iciliallo tu-'.u'h,” m the tital .'pot. 
Covered by the scarlet cloak, the Fir-t Sword f ilidrid 
advances coolly—^luorc coolly than if h-_ wero d'uc.nu' a 
quadrille at the hospitable hotel of ilada ne Tr ‘'-llrou' 
He astonishes the bull by that coolness vo much ' - to i/ak'' 
the bull fancy that the red rag is shaki.n m his tery ryt 
Then ho rushes madly on his foe, who tn’eivu ini from 
him, but who receives Itiin noth a pirouette; and before 
poor “ foC ')can turn his unwieldy body he has bet n smitten 
TO death. “ Pi-um ru < picks up his cap, bows, the 

mules COMO in and drag off the carcase, fre^Ii s av-du-t i-^ 
sprinkled over the blood-stained area. “JI/ 'jiinilp 
nintters a fair i'ace, “but no ‘ oi 'j/V A, bix as 

yet killed ! ” “ Parle that will come,. ,1 aw’-j >P rerlie> 
the lover; and on they go, hoping for homicide. Tliey 
manage these things better in France. 

* ^ = 1 = Cartem Pesunt. * * 

Wcihiesdinj, Jnhj 1. 

Sir Robert Napier anived here to-day, at seven a.h., 
having travelled dii-ect from Marseilles; and he goes on to 
London by the 7.15 mail to-night. He was received at the 
station by Mr. Sheffield, Private Secretary to Lord Lyons, 
and went dmect to the Embassy. The whole morning wa.s 
spent in visiting the sights of Paris; and Sir Robert classed 
not last among those wonders the soldiers of the French 
army. He was especially taken with the very workman- 
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like look of tlio Zonavcb. Ho accompanied by Ms staff, 
among wliom arc Lord Cliarlcs Hamilton, Major Dillon, and 
Captain Scott. Ab 3 -&biiiia '•L.ould Lave a fine climaDe, if tlie 
appearance of the retui’ning coiit^uerors is any criterion. 
Sir Eobert Napier looks a^ if he were made of bronze. 
The j’onng son of Theodoro'- has gone direct to Portsmouth. 
During the day one picked up .some interesting details about 
the late war. The whole casualties of the expedition 
amounted to but thuty-seven. Among these was poor Mr. 
DnftoUj who seems to have been the mildest and kindest of 
men, and who literaU\' repeated the death-bed scene of 
Charles II., apologising for giving so much trouble when 
dying. Theodores used to drink like the proverbial fish, 
and his peculiar vanity was “ raid,” always a pleasant liquid 
in a hot climate. After one of his carouses, he heard some 
prisoners loudly complaining that others had been set free, 
while they were detained. “Tou wretches to make a noise and 
disturb me,” said the Emg, and ordered them all for instant 
execution. , . . Sir Eobert received before dinner a deputa¬ 
tion of English residents in Paris, which had been got up by 
Captain Lynch, E.N. An address was presented to the 
General, to which he replied in a speech remarkable for 
modesty and good taste. He especially remarked on the 
labours of the troops. The soldiers, he said, by building a 
bridge 400 miles long, from Zoula to Magdala, had proved 
how they could work. 

Mondaij, July 6. 

I have just received a copy of ‘ La Prance Nouvelle,’ 
by M. Pi’cvost-Paradol. The name of the Academician 
wdl be sure to give a certain ecld to the work, and it will 
have a decided estimation abroad j but I doubt whether it 
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ever be very popular, or produro luuclr olfcct in Pari., 
riic lamians will not, as a rule, ivud anytHu:^. lono-cr ttai. 
one of Edmond Aboufs pfimpLlets. jf. PriTo-r-ptrador' 
work is a tHck volume, containing i].. do^ily-priaied 
pages. It contums a preface, iu wLick tkt auiL^r be nns 
It stating that nothing can be more simple tlv.n Ik 
‘inspired as it is by the seutimeut of patriotism ..'.m ■=• 
yet he fears that it may bo xtcri.Hc^A to tlit>'''Vvr--h£ 
zeal» of some employe, or rho eiot^dve stir idirv .f 
another, who, not under^tamlb^ i:, vili not la ho.,.! }<,r 
fear there is something iu it wk.A L,. eannut Z 'r 
Paradol accuses all French writciv ,. .skiug for too much,’ 
because they are afraid of being tlmught timid, aad thm 
of becoming revolutionist., wLen (hoy might be reformer.. 
Tiie work is divided into three book.. The first i. a study 
of democracy m general; the sLcon.l points out plan? of 
reiimred reform; and the third contains general reliectirn. 
on the kstoiy of France since 17b7, and some farther con¬ 
siderations on her future. M. Paradol considers one- 
dynasty and one system of Goveriimont as good as another. 
Ion may have yom* peculiar view; but its reali,.ation 
m a ^ere« secondary question - by the side of the great 
questions of political and administrative reform; and he 
sots out m this book “a plan of general reform which 
embraces all the State, from the exorcise of universal 
suffrage even to the organisation and working of the 
supreme power.- In the first boob also we have “an expla¬ 
nation of what should bo understood by the words ^ demo¬ 
cracy’ and 'democratical government,’ and the dangers 
which such forms of government incur; ” and in the second 
a discussion on “ the institutions and principles of govern- 
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niem wliicli suit a Frencli democratical government/^ In 
tills book the suffrage, meetings, elections, Ministerial 
responsibility, the power of the chief of the State, of the 
magistrates, and of the administrators of justice, the press, 
religious laws, war and the army, are also touched upon. 
The last book gives us some ideas on national history, and 
some words of counsel to the present generation.” The 
whole gist of this curious work is, that old France is becom¬ 
ing overpowered and outnumbered, and a new France must 
be established in fertile Algeria, where 80 or 100 millions 
of colonists must maintain the name, the language, and 
the legitimate consideration of France.” 


Tuesday^ Jidy 7. 

And now I am going to request yon to take a short 
excursion into the Department of Seine-et-Oise—only an hour 
and a half by rail to St. Eemy Station, then three quarters 
of an bourns drive through the beautiful valley of Ohevreuse 
~a mere trifle, and everybody goes om of Paris for Sun¬ 
day at this season. ^Tliere is a family fMe at the Chateau 
de Dampierre, and we are going thither ; I therefore ask 
you to put back the clock to the hours of pure Legiti¬ 
macy, and, forgetting the Empire, to return to the 
day of the Fleur de Lys.” Among the old houses of 
France, few trace back so long and so clearly defined a 
pedigree as the family of De Luynes, which came into 
France, early in the sixteenth centnry, from Italy. Thera 
they were of the casa illudrissitna of the Alberti, famous 
in arms, arts, and intrigues; so of course they made a 
revolution in Florence. It was the thing to do in fifteen 
liimdred and odd. Being beaten at Firenze la Bella, they 
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came to Paris^ where Albert Dae tie Imaie:^ ^et up a 
Kiiig^s page and a of iLr"* period In hfe^ Ci:: in 

racing; there is nothing like 0 good-tart. AHforto cligF 
Alberti got one. How^ do you think? ** I F ^ / 

€ii dm I have heard of droll promotioii^. 'AVhy did 
the General take j’Oii on hi- staff ? was adud of *1 
Hnssaiy not long agO; by an enrhu^aw. m t F 

you; because I cut—^ '‘Through the 1 j.k- ‘f t!^ 
eneiny^ yoiihero/^ interrnpiipd enthu-* a hrL\ 

'•^Oh! dear nO; nothing of that u \W‘S becai-c I i!;r 
up a turkey so welld^ Bripnirad wj^ pnjnioted beerri-o ij* 
could sing. Making Cup"’ made one A.D.C., and neldy 
lie deserved his appointment. Albert Due de Liiynes t 
his nomination as page to Louib XIIL beeaii'-e lie wa'- •\Try 
cuiinhig in the art of traiiung ''Jmkis/’ or biitclier-bird-. 
to catch sparrows. They used to plunge on that ^or: 
of match in the sixteenth century. Such ilur origin id 
the House of the Luyacs uf DamphirC; the repre^cnidtive 
of which so hospitably entertained hi^ friends on Srndry. 
The place is magnificent; the park extends over seven 
hundred hectares of beautifully-wooded ground^ and water 
flows in every direction. As you walk; stately deer, long 
undisturbed; rise and look at yoU; then resume their ski^fa. 
A large herd faced round to its proper front; hut it was 
only to look at so many smart people^ and wonder how 
the devil they came there.’’ Whenever I see a hoii^e 
surrounded by a moat; I am reminded of a speech I once 
heard'when out with Drake’s hounds. We were going 
past a water-logged house belonging to Lord Saye and 
Sele. How do you like that place ? ” said somebody. As 
a mail; not at all; but if I were a frog, I think 1 could bo 
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YCTj iiappy tliere/^ was the reply* I was of tlie same opinion* 
Tiie Ciiateaii cle Dampierre has also its moat; but the 
water is as clear as champagne^ and sparkles like that 
generous liquid. The building itself is very stately; the 
centre of the ground floor is nearly taken up by a ban- 
queting-liali where sixty persons can dine^ and where 
there is a gallery for a large orchestra* From this hail 
extend wings and cross-wings^ a library containing 
thousands of volumes^ and d» museum in which^ among 
countless other things^ are specimens of every bird—iii- 
clmling, of course^ the shrike —which has ever been 
caught in the Seine-et-Oise. I should toll you thiit the 
dlning-Iiali was decorated by Jean Paul Flandrin^ and is hung 
with pictures by that artist and his master^ Ingres. Among 
tiiew'orks of the pupil is the well-known ^^Age d^Or/'’ which 
is always kept veiled^ lest^ I presume^ the avn sacra 
finaes should tempt any one to covet it. The drawing¬ 
rooms are not grand; but one is striking. It is draped 
with black velvet; on which; in silver; are clusters of the 
holy emblem; the Jkiir cle hjs ; and the only treasure in this 
sombre shrine is a silver statue of Louis Treize. But the 
fite ? you say. Well; here it is. A large house; full of 
pleasant people; a fine day; fun in perspective. Granted 
those premises; the result would very natimally be a plea¬ 
sant breakfast; and is anything pleasanter than such a meal ? 
When you look out into a park, you are bound to be as 
hungry aS; and to eat like; one of its keepers. After 
breakfast; the carriages came round to take the goodlye 
companye to see the rustic sports. Two open baroucheS; 
each with four bayS; the servants in sky-blue and white 
Jackets and caps with silver tassels; were told off for some 
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of tlie ladica. Then came tlie two cotielie? rif tlie Dik* do 
Doiiileamdile anil tlic Marquis id; fStJ trail, vdiirdi loatlefl 
directly; and tlien a whole family nf open curriagVfc of all 
sorts* Eustic games are tlie all orer rli? w^trld^ and 
one clod climbing up a grea^'V p“'.!e 'o like (iiirstlur 
clod slipping douni. Donkey races ar*; legitimate ^peret. I 
admit-, but then we have ^0 many little me tings in 
now. Tet tliev were good: and 31. de B-urniencv sa* 
back on Ms “ moke and won a dne- race l:kc a “ aweip.” 
All dinners are alike, only tliat ^ jlI'; mv Lerrcr liian otliei'". 
and otkers are woi'se than some. 1’]«\ wu' one of the tii’"- 
catogoiy. Then there was a fery I'i’emorne uf firev.'urka : 
next came a hall; for P 3 iir hours ininv twinkling feet kept 
dancing about •, and as for the la't quadrille and the cotillon 
—perhaps we had better take a little refroshment. The 
names of those who were ;>'ked and went are so Mstorical, 
so redolent of the perfume of the lily, that I must send a 
few : Due and Duehesse de Doudeauvilk-, Due and Ditches'sC 
dc la Eochefoucault-Bisaccia, into which family the pre¬ 
sent Due de Luynes married; Dnehesse de Chovreu^e, 
the De Contades, the D’Aramores, De hlorepoix, Dc Sahran- 
Ponteves, Due and Duchesso.de Grammont-Lesparre, Dc 
Grammont d’Aste, etc.—names to be found in Mstoiy, and 
particularly in that written by St. Simon, Count Anthony 
Hamilton, and Madame de Sevigne. When it was over, it 
was time for all but the very idlest of tho Jeunesse ‘lon'e to 
go back to Paris and look after their affairs. I have given 
a long account of tHs fSte, because it is a ftHe hoiv ligiie, 
and such Paubourg festivities are getting rarer and rarer 
as Imperialism increases. 
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Tlmrsduy, July 9. 

Mr. HoMer is now in Paris, studying very liard. 
1 liave scarcely :lie pleasure of knowing tMs gentleman, 
and liave never hoard him sing; hut I have heard from the 
best authorities in Paris that the progress he has made in a 
short time is remarkable. However, I have not done with 
Mr. Hohler yet ■, I am about to gibbet liim, as a warning 
to the travelling public. A man who has worked hard 
not unnaturally sleeps soundly j so did Mr. Hohler last 
Thursday, in the best iuu’s best bed. When he awoke in 
the morning, he found that some midnight thief had rifietl 
him of all he possessed: item, a gold watch; item, a very 
heavy chain, adorned ivith a number of those appendages 
called charms, peculiar to popular tenors j item, fifteen 
coins, valuable on account of their antiquity; item, a 
quantity of coins, date Napoleon III., very useful for the 
purchasing of bread and cheese, and the light wine which 
servos us poor exiles for the homely beer. It is a very 
serious loss, especially the watcb. Unluckily, these house¬ 
hold robberies are getting every day more common. Not 
very long ago another musical celebrity was victimised in 
the same manner in the Eue Eoyale. 

Sunday, July 12. 

The Emperor came up to Paris yesterday, transacted 
business, and went back to dine in the wood. What a 
treat it must be to them all to dine under the greenwood 
tree, and forget that they are Emperors and Empresses! 
His Majesty, however, is very strict about one point. 
Whether dining under an oak—they have not got one, by 
the bye—or on a State mahogany table of qnarante cou- 
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lie will allow liixiiself only tlirue quarters of an lioiir 
at clinner ; and tliat includes coffee. It is tiie yame in all 
tiie best lioiises in Paris. At the Palai- PiOTal you dine at 
eiglitj, and at nine yon are in the ,-mokmg-room drinking 
that Tinkisli coffee wliicli so astonislies the Britibli digestion. 
At tlie two embassies where tliey give the be&t diumTS 
it is the same. Dinner is an insiitnti^m; and^ I belicve^r 
a necessmq and so should not be inped/* Hurry i'- 
the devil/^ says the Arab. The wor-r of these good diimer- 
is that you are not hurried, and so cannot complain. The 
service is so perfect—at the Palais Eoyai -mall dinners, for 
instance, there is n servant behind every chair—that it i- 
mere iiiceliuiiisnn l^Tien you drop your fork, your pkte h 
changed; and the result In, about fifteen and nine* 
sorts of wine, in thirty-five minute^. I confess it k too 
hke sieaiii for me; and I inu^t avow that I think tlie 
litlle quarter of an hpiir^^ celebrated in ^ Coniiigduy/ 
iFliistrated with about four very large glasses of, say, ^48 
claret, is better fun than walking off arm-in-arm with your 
neighbour at dinner, who would willingly spare you for 
that ‘‘“^little quarter of an hour/’ I like her very much 
myself; but then, you see, I could not find her upstairs in 
the drawing-room when I had done my claret. But I know 
this is material, wrong, and vulgar, and must drop the 
subject. 

Wednesflaij^ J}>hj 15. 

I regret deeply to state that a good spoitsniaii, a 
good soldier, and, as became one of Ms house and order, 
a great gentleman, has just died at Lyons. All Crimean 
2'‘eaders will remember the Yicomte Artus Talon, then a 
subaltern in the 8th Hussars. Many more will know Hai 
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tis. ilio lirotlier of tlio popular MarcpiiSj vclio belongs nearly 
ah mucli to London to Paris, and is as well known at 
Aklot as at Longcliamps. The racing world will remember 
tlieTicorute as tlie plucky winner of tke G-reat Steeplechase 
at Baden in 1 S-j 6, when he steered his own marc, Eegalia, 
TO victory, coming happily down that drop which enabled 
Charlie Thornhill to defeat (Edipus and Mr. Eobinson 
Brown. Last year, when weighing to ride the same mare 
for the same race, he was taken very El with internal bleed¬ 
ing, the effects of disease contracted in the Crimea, and he 
never has been himself since. The Vicomte was onlj' in 
his thirty-seventh year, and by his death many of the best 
families in Fr.mce are placed in mourning—they were, 
however, already in the weeds of woe, as the Prince de 
Beauveau-Craon, who accidentally shot himself last week 
when about to enter his club, was a near relation of the 
deceased. The Marquis Talon, brother of the deceased, is 
well known in Paris as an “ Englishman,” and is 
celebrated for the hospitahty of his house and his coach, 
both of which are essentially British. There is but one 
expression, and that of painful regret, for the Yicomte 
Aitus, and for the loss which has fallen on his family. 

Mondnij, July 20. 

The Emperor is to-day enjoying the fresh air of 
PlombiereSj and also that rest which he must require, but 
which ho is always unwilliug to take. Plombieres, in the 
Vosges district, is, like its rivals, Vichy and Biarritz, an 
Imperial creation—a place never heard of till the present 
reign. It is very pretty, very quiet, and very healthy. It 
used to be cheap, but that is a state of things which changes 
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in France with tlic second ‘■ea'-ou cf ,my novi' |u:tee. ?»n: 
Flomlnercs has, since it^ creitinn, jilay* d it' j.ari in nioch ni 
hi'.toxy; for it was tlicrc- that Carciu* iij>W! rt-d chc (iUC'tinn 
i “ited by Xapoleoii III. at tjie time of the t 'it • f the ICinj^ 
anti the Count, Iiis ilinister, to Riri—C j ■ f, f.i'i- 
[Kj’ii' rif'ilii V’ Thib year Plouibiti'cs tvili ]<:* cniite in the 
health-giving, not the life-destroyingjine. ard i- ■ ] -kc’--- 
un, will be the less interesting. Hi- }r..!y.'t 2 - like- tj r nf r 
f.-'-hion on these young pla 'C"-, cud thinks th"n 3.c i s 
already set Yichy on the pinnacle of -■ lutary f ' . Bi, ri kt 
t\i]l probably get its turn at tlie end -'i' Angu-"; bat Kt.rrit.; 
is such a really quiet place that rai En.ptr m ntay give an 
audience in a garden and thai go o„t w Iking hi .n 'horiiing- 
t’oal. Beside', tlie cliiuate of ]’■ n-i'!t.i is enough to make a 
cripple go out for a long walk. To git from that charging 
sojourn to Spain is a mere incursion. 

T,ii vdfOg Ji'Ij 21. 

The great heat of ths weather has produced in Pari'' 
an effect purely Arcadian—simple, cleanly, comfortable, but 
perhaps 'lightly astonishing, if not even bordering on the 
indecent. Paris goes down to Asniires and bathes. I was 
coasting along the Seine yesterday, and saw the result of 
this picnic of pleasure and pure water. I must confess that 
the vie vifme of those occupied in the waters of the Seine is 
a remarkable sight. There is a primitive simplicity in the 
idea of a staid-looking lady in a grey dress, sitting under the 
shade of her re.spectable parasol, with a veil on, and so 
di'osscd'vitliin an inch of her eyes, in the stem of a boat 
manned by a crew as naked as when born—save, of course, 
that decent garment wHch police rules hold to be the mne 
H mi non of bathing. Boatful after boatful of people as naked 
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as the savage of the priiaeval forest floated past one another, 
friends, male and female, saluting as they glided by; they 
did not take off their hats, of coui'se—indeed it would have 
puzzled most of them to take off anything. In one boat a 
whole family was bare as the palm of my hand, except the 
mother, who sat looking on calmly in her Sunday best. 
They were not even bathing, it seemed to me, but had been 
washing a family of small dogs. One of these interesting 
animals had been lost, and, as we paused at the turn of the 
river, we heard the solemn requiem of the departed cm*. 

Sorry ? ” said Madame; of course, nmi ami, I am sorry; 
she was positively the best of the litter! I would rather have 
lost you, my dear pet! ” Here she looked up, but whether 
at the mother of her puppies or the father of her children, I, 
being near-sighted, cannot say. The puppy was lost, and 
the sorrow and repentance confessed. Well, bathing is one 
thing I and it seems that common decency is another. 

Wednesday, July 22. 

The funeral of Yicomte Artus Talon took place to-day, 
at the magnificent Church of St. Augustin—one of the many 
new wonders of Paris. It is really a splendid building. 
The aisle is lined on each side with chapels; galleries, as in 
Rouen Cathedral, run above these chapels, giving great 
lightness to the general effect. There are also some good 
paintings in the Moresque %le, and some really splendid 
stained glass, especially one rose window. The effect to-day 
produced by the coloured glass was very striking. Just 
behind the high altar there are some pillars; and, while the 
coffin was before the priest in its gloomy solemnity, behind 
him these pillars looked like columns of turquoise. It was 
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< crovs-tlel all uaj longj t1i 3 n .tiVf iiJi iliiiaxs enjoyiag i iei- 
of ilwii' ^rcareftt plea^iiros —in Ht, s-tarin^' 'j.it f!!’ a -windovv 
for hoar'. His Boyal Higlmc" rlie Hako nf Edinbargli 
arnrc'd las' night, and U ;y rho Bristcl. Lord 

Stanley arrives to-night, and diaf - F'jn: rinebleau on 
Friday. 

^’■1 ’ A » f 

Lord Stanley left for L!-.:eru‘ iri'* tv'-jiiug, after 
having dined at the Emba"y. IK* n >t r uv ne ioiagiue 
that the noble lord at the Irr.d p/ForLa'n Ah’dis is cut for 
it holiday. I believe, exer-pr s.t uiu.*i.'r. he Inaaily sat tlowii 
•svhiie he was in Petris. Ti ^tt’A'. y in- w..^ rw'eivedi Ity Prince 
Xapokon, and afterward', in. c unpauy with his Excellency 
Lord Lyons P^id visits to ail .he Friiich dlinislers sriE in 
Paris, and also to General ficary, ni 'n-der rhid he might 
thank him for the groiit tr. aiLl ■ hf hud taken ahum the 
arrangements fur the jom-uey u .i r iMajestt, the cumforr of 
which was mainly duo to the G-nm-ui. Hori 1 will just s-iy 
that any one who has bu>ine'". with General Flciiry vrill 
idways find him the most willing ;ind mo't agreeable official 
that can be desired. 

Mmnlmj, Aurjnd 10 . 

On Saturday the Emperor made the following short 
speech in reply to an address presented to him at the station 
by the llayor of Troyes; 

I would not pass by Troyes uitliout stopping for a moment in order to^, 
give a proof of my lively sympathy with the people of Champagne, wb^ 
are ever animated nitli the sentiments of patriotism. Last year 
witnessed with pleasure the progress of industry in this Department ‘f, 
invite yon to continne; for nothing now liureatens the peace of Etr"'* 
Have faith in the future, and believe that God protects Franco, i, 

It 2 
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This is llie ino^t outspoken declaration of peace we have 
yet had, and, though uttered at Troyes, was intended to he 
heard ly all France. His Majesty arrived at Fontainebleau 
ar 5.30 on Saturday evening, and will remain there till Friday 
morning. Preparations for the annual visit to Biarritz are 
alreadv commenced, and towards the end of August the 
Villa Eugenie will be occupied. It is believed in Biarritz 
that there is to be an interview between the Queen of Spain 
and the Emperor. 

Saturday, Avyiisf 15 {Moridiiri). 


This year it has been the pleasure of the Emperor of 
the French that his subjects should not only have their great 
annual outing of the 15th August—^which, be it said, falling 
on a Satiu’day, will last without intermission till Monday 
night; hut he also deigned to give them a supplementary 
hohday on the Friday. It was, in fact, a general holiday j 
for 85,000 National Guards wei'e under arms at midday, and 
as aU their relatives, friends, and the strangers within their 
gates were occupied in “ seeing them in their new uniform,” 
business was at a standstill. One party, however, did not 
have a holiday; that consisted of the Emperor, Empress, 
Prince Imperial, and their suite, who left Fontainebleau 
at nine a.m., and if they got back by ten p.m. they were 
lucky. During that period his Majesty and the Prince were 
on horseback, under a broiling sun, for four hours; and the 


Empress was also subjected to the process of grilling in an 
open carnage for at least three hours. Though compara- 


'vely a cool day, the troops also must have had a very hard 
I* . * 

and^ indeed, the National Guard looked pretty well 

e-mf when they left the ground. At a very early hour 


was alive with soldiers, now almost a rare sight here; 
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Lung liuc'. of opaque Lmp-—prop ir. n •= f 

■*' \ 

• * .iirov 

y,q,—tc'toom''<I the whole kmgih of the tr 

ni * 

vlitr =Ah\ 

and glittered in the Augii-t ■-.ui. The 

^ ..t u** 

- -|KUklc(i 

and uiunmirod—tluuks to3[. Li ireat—while cri 

.r'jarr'uw 

and gra-^b plot had hoeii wawred ; s > 'Lore 

weiv^ 

mii ri ids < d’ 

lloiverb framed in fresh turf. IT gs floated t. 

m ell the 

tempoiaiy theinv'. >' <f'< tltur <, ct'’. ; ami, t 

LmJlr, tneb 

side of the Champ- Elysf "S wa- kt ]ir hy : ' 

Ill: 

f ' Id -1'. 

whose bavoneia formed a iiuo of fire tha- 


1 to L'Wi 

fallen on them from the dead-loukiug lamp- 

huvu. I 

hlionld say it was quite a peopla^s review j 

lor, 

1 xccpuug a 

small reserved space in front of the Paleis dTnu, 

•L'ti’io, thtU" 

was no place where persons vrlio objected 

to I)t. ing piislic il 


about as at Greeu-wicli Fair could pO'Sibly sfc*'.! and i^ec 
any tiling more tlian the feathers of those harmoni'us gi. nts. 
the drum-majors. Xo! it was a reTiew in great part of 
Paris citizen-soldiers, and the rest of popular Paris had the 
first, second, and third rows in the theatre of uimie war. 
For this seme reason, too, I suspect the Champs Elyset 
irero selected as the field of action: citizen-soldiers a' 
titizen-spoctators had not so far to go; and again, the r ^ 
of width precluded any idea of mancouvres, for which, 
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70j000 men under ai’ius, tlicro would liave been no time at a 
review beginning at 0 p.ii. Moreovei’j it would Have 
perhaps too severely tried the dinll of the biational Guard— 
wliicli, without saying one word against it, is naturally, in 
time of peace, better 'uited for a “ march past ” than for 
the intricate movement'; that might have entered the head 
of Marshal Cam’obcrt, who was senior officer on the gronnd. 
It is four years since there was a great mixed review of 
regular and national troops in Paris, and that took place on 
the Champ do Mars on the 14th of Angnst, but not in the 
presence of the Emperor; so it must be five or sk years 
since his Majesty had ^oen his people’s army in force. His 
Majesty had every rea'on to be satisfied on this occasion— 
not less, I should say, as was evident from their enthusiasm, 
than they had reason to he satisfied with him. But now to 
the review. At 2.30 there was not along the whole line 
standing room for a child, or a perch np a tree for a boy j 
and the few who were admitted to the enclosure of the Palais 
d’Industrie took np their shady positions, and awaited the 
well-known call of drums which tells when the Emperor 
passes the gilded gates of the Tuileries Garden. Three 
o’clock was the hour named, and at three o’clock to 
a minute the Empress arrived, accompanied hy her 
tlames d’howmir. In another carriage came her nieces, 
the daughters of the late Duchesse d’Albe j and they in¬ 
stalled themselves at the windows of the Palais in front of 
' which the defile was to take place. Ten minutes later the 
'^^^Imperor and the Prince Imperial, with a staff of .about fifty, 
"^'itered past, and having very briefly inspected tie whole 
, returned to tic Palais at a quarter to four, when his 
®^®"sty and the Prmce got off their holies and went 
Palais, the Prince immediately joining the Empress 
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at tlie -window. I diuuld iviiiarls: lliat tLe Eaipiv^-—wl; ■ 
■was di'Cascd iu turquoiso blue tilk, cloaJed uv.l’ cvcrywlier 
■with. Yalencionncs kcCj wliicli can=>(,‘u. wta-ik of c-nv}' t-j 
escape from se-vcral pairs of female lip-, in jay iuiinnliate 
neiglibourliood—looked extivmt-Iy well and ven- hand- na 
The Emperor, too, was geuerally prononnctd to bo b. eking 
better tkan lie lias for years; wliilo the Fiir. j , wb • 

was ill plain clotlic.'', witli the ribbon tfiiu L..i :i cf 
Honoui’, bocniod in tke be-r of licaltli .andII.'i- 
very laucli grown, ami Lad been projiuted fa a cn. na- 
coloured pony lu a diO'-tiuit il rongidnv 1 ,^.L^ 1 La 

appeared to like riding, a idi i > rale very wJl. TL..:. we 
Lad time to look round and ste tu’ vLoin liu stad' wa^ 
Composed. Of course, we ;.!W kiarisLal Canrobert, I\It.rslul 
I'aillaiit, General FleaiT, en;., ilie ’Usiiai uffieeri on duty, 
equerries, A.D.C.'s, etc. TLaro wa^ tke* inc vicabL T-irk, 
whose charger was ne.irly t-a lum a disckargor, a-, ii wcik tn 
sleep after the second Lour—poor old korM'—and wa- pro¬ 
ceeding to sir down, wLeu iL-dininud Bey. who, 1 -rspect, 
Lad also been in a state ofkef,” revived him witk tis 
spurs. But tLere were also thi’ee British uniforms, and of 
one officer a chamberlain said to me, It is veiy nnlacky 
that oar troops do not recognise Lord Napier of hlcgdala, 
for they would give him au ovation worthy of England.” 
Lord Napier, his son, and Colonel Dillon arrived here 
yesterday morning cxpres^-l}' to see the review, for which 
they were inormtee by the Emperor. Colonel Dillon's black 
Eifle Brigade uniform, and especially his black gloves 
created as much sensation as if he had been a Black Brun- 
wicker. The other BriiKh imiform was that of Colo'/ 
Claremont, military attache to the EugHsh Embassy, wmt 
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tunic ahvays produces the most striking effect at a 
French review^ wherej as a rule; he is the only representative 
cf the British Army. Besides the mounted staff ranged in 
front of the Palais d’Industrie; there was quite a curious 
assemhly in the rcseiTed portion of the ground. There 
might he seen M. Pinard, the klinister of the Interior j il. 
Piotri, the head of the Police; Comte de Nieuwerkerke, 
Chief of the Fine Arts; M. Pietri, Private Secretary to the 
Emperor; Baron de Valahregne; Prefet du Palais; M. 
Lament; who decorates with parks and gardens, with 
Towers and fountains, that Paris which Baron Haussmann 
huilds; and several others who hear names of note. At 
four o’clock the Emperor and Prince remounted, and, with 
the itaff, took up their position in front of the Palais; the 
Emperor, contrary to his custom, being many paces in 
advance of his staff, the Prince, perhaps, ten paces to the 
rear, Lord l^apicr close to the Prince. The Empress drove 
•up, and took her position in front of the staff. Then the 
defile began. I was told that 80,000 troops were present; 
but I fancy about 70,000 would be a fair computation. Of 
these 30,000 were National Guards, and 40,000 of the Army 
of Paris. A more splendid body of men I never wish to 
,seo—good in every arm. Some of the corps are wonderful. 
I would specify the Gendamcrie de la Garde de Paris—^the 
finest corps of all, and, strange to say, the only one to-day 
g which has the converted arm instead of the Chassepot; the 
jypGarde do Paris; the Zouaves, or Eisques-tout; the Pompiers, 
o]mVho, as usual, got three cheers; the artillery,.horse and 
j and the light cavalry, on their wonderful little Arab 
missed the bands, now suppressed in all the 
C\e sty7 corps except the cavalry of the National Guard; and 
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if I pronounced that good, I sL »ul.l daitcr that; Ic-anch'■‘f 
the popular service. I should tell you that I Tr.as iiifoinnod, 
on excellent authority, that most of the legiuieuts composing 
the present Army of Paris are numerically very weak. The 
fall strength ofa regiment—three hatt.ilious—i* iliiO rr.cn. 
3Iany of them are not IP'tU strong now It is r-dniitted, 
however, that the “ cadres ” could v^ry tvadiiy he Slkd up. 
Of the marching past of the Xotknal (’lurrJ I will 'uly " .y, 
that they are never hrigaded, nor. T su'poct, very often 
drilled, and have not been reviewed f f ur ytar?—yet s une 
of the divisions marched and carried Tht.tL^cIve.'slike soldiers, 
and all looked as if they might ho made '^ohlier^ in r very 
short time. All the biggest men m P.iris are in the irregular 
corps—some too hig, perhaps, bat diill would get that fault 
down. There were some droll but characteristic 'cones — 
such as the little boy-orphan of some old National Guard, 
wearing his decoration, who, juarcliingbetween two Ci >lamn'', 
halted, at great risk to his poor little self, and presented 
arms ” to the Emperor and Prince, to the evident delight of 
father and son. Or the young lady whose Lri was under 
arms, who thought that EHe had as much right in the 
ranks as he had, and so marched up the Champs Eiysees 
and took ground with her regiment. Tlien. there tta^ 
the National Guardsman who came on the ground with 
fixed bayonet, and on his arm his mother, an old dame in a 
“ foulard” and list slippers; and, finally, the “ vivandim'es,” 
who were so fat that they reminded one of Aphrodite—not 
her of Paphos or Cythera, perhaps, so much as her of th 
Hottentots. But these are very minor details. As ea. 
division of this great Army of the People of Paris def^ ‘ 
past the Emperor and the Heir Apparent of France, 
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aro-e a cLoer wiiicli miglit have beeu beard at once at tlie 
Tiulerioa and tbe Arc do Tiiompbe. It was not mere clieer- 
ing'j but audible cntliusiasm; and in this I am not giving 
Tui: tbo opinion of myself, nor of the possibly prejudiced 
people with whom my lot for tho day was cast, but of per¬ 
fectly unprejudiced persons, some of whom were with the 
staff, some mere lookeri-on, some natives who were in that 
march past, and some foreigners with tho perfect use of 
theii eyes and ears. I need say but little of the Army of 
Paris. That they should march like splendid and cheer 
like loyal troops, is “ as simple as good-dayI think for 
working soldiers it would be diScult to beat this “ cor^n 
and then somehow their hearts are all in it. In 
conclusion, I will say that it was a grand review of fine 
troops. So much for the militarj’ side of the affair. If 
curious people will discern a political element in it, then I 
must say that from their point of view it was, indeed, a 
success. If his Majesty wished to test the loyalty of his 
Kational Guards, and his own and his son’s popularity, then 
I really do think that he must have been astonished, and 
must have felt that a dynasty was indeed strong which 
could confide “ hdt cmnlio et defensodhiis istis.” 

♦ * 

SatiifSaij, Aiujvst 15 {Bvening). 

“ Le Quinze Aoilt,” the “ Fete Napoleon,” the annual 
holiday of Paris, to which all provincial France usually 
rushes, and from which all fashionable Paris always flies as 
rom a plague, began last night, as was evidei;jced by tho 
om’ly arrival of myi-iads of country people and it is stUl 
■E'ng on. But I must tell you that the 15th of August, 
cannot, when compared with last year, hold tho 

CO.g 

Itityi 
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i^mullc't cihilb. Tbfcvu aiv £L,vr..I i,, 1 riiL Yl in'- f ■ 

t!ib Ming’ off. First of ail; tiic kj' ri sj tV x h< yi'ii. 
Vv'lieu all ilie proTiiiciak cauibini'd tIk' j] ” .rk tla ;r ■s’ldr 
TO tko Esliibition, anti so wero fiv t-r 'i:; u(T=; ir 
spending tlie money fi>r tkr.t ytAir fiiid 'k''. Tl.'n In Frona'. 
as ill Eiiglatjlj there i^ a great .‘■laekn " t f f.. le, and ’L 
^‘rhinse o"Vn"it/’ wliicli is tlio«rapl t'i'th ‘y . ‘•h.' grt-' 

sufferer; and fiiiall}-, from dsAX-tj :n i.n. ro-u>;.. 
rain fell in torrent-', iip'^tting the oI^;i^ »: .11 tk-o irk 
were coming in by nil early r'.r\ • '•> A .1 y. S’k!. 

iT-ifli all thi",'trangeis inckid'd—>’ ht 1 ’x- 'tniuk . 
of them—tlie popul!t‘'ion I'f Pari- 1 - [u’t-riy m ar’y tloible t.,- 
day whit: ii ua.-, on the 7rh. Ey h .l;"-p ''t h. c f [f'es begn ' 
lo o])eu, and a few stiaggli is were nkijut: h it the wcalhor- 
wi't,‘ fhoik th.:ir I’C.iJ-j,ami said, '* An tigiy u u’ningartl. 
iiidtotl, “lierrily with ci aids e I’ne in ihe Jay.” Prori 
seven till nine the bltt'rm." of di' pp iatu-rt and da’cp 
tlrcworks wa-' on tho .army of plea-I’-c-o Jf s; th:;i, jesp 
when sti'oet-speculatois were thiulcing’ uf rtali-ing fertun-' 
ill umbrellas, the sky cleaved, niicl w had as Sue and as h at 
a day as the greatest pleasuro-hfintcr'- ceald dC'i.v. lie 
who did lmfS> well was not cert-ainly “ an idl? man of plea- 
suro about town.” Fii’sfc came breakfa't. Tour provincial 
is a good hand at that or any other meal, and there was an 
early rush to every place open. Spiriis rose as tho weather 
cleared, and those who came for mere lovlllm remained to 
consume three iHfiU, a dessert, cheese, and a bottle of Hlacoi! 
—^which was .said to be old, .and certainly was curious. While 
these luxurious repasts were going on, other i7J- '/jers’ mcri 
huuiblo were being eaten. I .saw one! By the side off 
most pestilent gutter was drawn up an organ, and under^t 
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‘'liado bat a woman and man; in rags so tenible tbat no 
passing' cHffonnier would have picked the couple out of 
tlieir selected g'utter. Before them was spread a charcoal 
sack; on •which "was “ served a sausage—such a sausage— 
an enormous loaf, and some ■wine in an old ice-pail. Turn 
children, with no clothes on worth mentioning, played 
around, the parent bird feeding them, pelican-like, from 
time to time. There they wore—dhty, naked, hungry, and 
happy; and perhaps no bi’eakfast to-day at any restaurant 
^^went off so well.'” Nor was music wanting to this family 
festival. To-day, for once, the police give St. Cecilia her 
head; every organ, liurdy-gm-dy, bagpipe—Scotch and 
Calabrian, which is like Scotch, only worse—flute, fiddle, 
and dram, arc pressed into service; and the result is a very 
curious macedoine of melody. As I was in my tub this 
morning ^ Ah te 0 eara ’ came to me from one -window. A 
horn brayed out the three senseless notes peculiar to the 
boatmen of Asnieres. 'Partant pour la Syrie^ was an¬ 
nounced by a fiddle and a drum. 'Addio Leonora’ was 
sighed out—and sighed out of tune, too—^by a wandering 
minstrel with a guitar; while two sailors, with an arm, a leg, 
and a cratch between them, were singing what, I suppose, 
was a patriotic song. So, yon see, we had music galore; 
and our breakfastei’s by the tumid gutter could not have 
wanted that charm which soothes the savage breast. And 
now, by San Gennaro, who presides over Orippledom, I 
must say a word about the halt, the maimed, the deaf, and 
.the blind, who are let loose also on this festive occasion. 
Only the dumb, I imagine, arc confined to barracks. It is 
'ally a terrible sight to see the one-armed playing the 
, and tlie Bo-legged dancing it la dlcMs hoiteux to 
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tlioir giinding; tlien, at eveny tlili'il -u p; a <u-toric-d liuib, 
or tlie remains of suine awful aiapntcciunj are ibiuit in yenr 
face. Xow, one really is very bDiry f tliO'i p< f.r victims^ 
and would give cliariry tu tlim out und all if - ne couM 
afford it; but would it not be bet-tcr, b- fur. riit n- vt 1-1;L 
of August, to get up a sab'Criptdu ffr tluiC; and niuk' 
tlic-ni bappy for that day at bonic'r B.ir the (ijy advances, 
and dozens of Deputies looking very L and ill at O" in 
their official uniforms, arc ha^teni;'r m rb - T: Dcui i cd <- 
brated at Isotrc Duioe. Mrauc-is an I iruvineifsl' tub- 
small heed of that ri:e; t'U y ; i‘i. . '«>. ndrj- the Do: 
vards and in the streets, and tiiit.k Ir w cf.iy ui J lively iLs _> 
look in their hfiliday garb. Tlie Eu.. .7' I»i’.as Lt ir- > ffi the 
prize ; it is one lin>‘ cf llag' and Lanp.s; and the Pluec '\'un- 
•lome, with its elisd- cehimii. < n wLili iiu iJeccrated of 
bt. Helene are renewing the wiL.diis i f nndr makes 
un admirable finish to it. Thci- e. lu - rl.e Ihiaii vm-I Liuhly 
decorated—us trees looking frisli aitLr iLo nirrni.ig'a fall. 
“ Dah' ntl ifnh'h savs o’e cf a fanvly cf fifty 

Savoyards. *“ Get out! ” s.tys Englishman. Forty diffe¬ 
rent dancing figures of cardboard are offered to you. 
“ Have pity on. one who has no legs, raid cannot foe, Giving- 
to coal-damp.” Ingenious puzzles perplex you at every 
doonvay. Here a cripple kicks you to attract attention. 
Dogs dance between your legs. Sellers of lozenges and 
drinks fizz at you fearfully. ^'Monsieur, perhaps, would 
kindly inform mo tvEere may be the restaurant de St. 
Somebody—no, I mean tbe chnrch ? ” “I believe, Monsieur, 
it was pulled down by the English in 1815,” Ah, Mon¬ 
sieur, pardon a provincial, -whoso head is confused of 
churches and restaurants.” Bows on both sides. But 
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■wlence tlieso great crowds ? A column marcHng in two 
divi&ionSj slow time; four deep, and officered by policemen ? 
Those are the gratis audiences of the theatres. One 
division is marchiug on the Grand Opera, the other on the 
Opera Comique. Many of them have been there for hours, 
and were wetted to the skin at seven a.m. Some of them 
have been waiting all night, hlineteen theatres and circuses 
in all are free to tho public. 

hfow approaches the hour of “fairs.” “No, my dear 
Peter, I really cannot take you to both at once—one, my 
dear, is at the Place de la Bastille; the other at the Tro- 
cadero. Be a good boy, and come to the last. I will take 
you to see ' The Lady unth the Legs,’ and see how nice 
that will be i ” Tlie fail’ at the Trocadero was a pretty 
and a curious sight. First of all, it is itself pretty j 
then the view from that site where a mai’bie palace was to 
have been erected for tho Second Napoleon is simply 
splendid; though iu our day blurred by a great brown 
spot, which itsod to be tlie Champ de liars, was then the 
Universal Es.L.ibition, and is now a badly-ploughed field. 
But the fair? Ah, there you are. Duller than last year, it 
was still ti scene of revelry wliich must be seen to be be¬ 
hoved, studied to be appreciated. The ambient air was 
ulh e Tvith swings; men, W'omeu, and children were running 
by hundreds to take those iiorial emetics. Then there was 
that awful centrifugal railwray—twenty yards one way at 
the rate of a hundred miles an hour, then fifty rapid twists 
on yc>ur omi axis, and back again to tho place, from which 
you came. There must be pleasure in it, or why do 
thousands pay their mis ? But to me it is a hidden plea¬ 
sure. Theatres here, too? You should have seen the 
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'Cililier-compuiiy playing tlio ‘ C pnir.* 01 Cantun—ti; 
were '■•kindly a&,si)stt<l Ly two c ir.e pref —■:'■ 

have a'^sisicd at 'Joan of Ai";’ . ud f y : left t-hlit:* 
tljoatrc witlioiit wiping your knnv, yi 1 ji't '>e iinii'etl k- 
dred to rlie molting muod. WLy un pitile rkvay-. -.11 
peacocks’foatliers on the ^‘Quinze A', r ?Th.y d>j chlI 
I pause for a reply, IMany hare ihuhtlc.-.i -er.. in hr.y- 
liocd's happy hours a gr^^(^y pelt —h 11 rLty n h re ti - 
(lay they might, with a little IriiUMi-, ' •.c -tt . 5’an, ''‘'I 
-.vunld as =^oon draw a had nuuil 1 ;• - '. t * th : ;r- • f 

t'oeagno,” said a youth 'tvilh j -h .it} 1 : t ». frit nil with a 
shorterj hat others were i-f't ■: t'lr q/'iiinu, and -> 
iiKtunted, fell, and ro-.e and usai,, er rir : len have tljui 
ht'forf*, W’hen they feared not to jirtt ,t t 1 the test, and io-e 
or win it all, Gaiahling, Uo, on merrily—hilh’-rl- 
Ibr '-weet-cukos, lottcric- for alni! nd ditto, dry and much 
attached to paper, roulctt* kr ,Ik'. mug-, and gla.-ses. 
There was a wrestler, who, heing (o.rtLrc’v/i hy an tut- 
.sider m the crowd, lost hit, wig : u'.I his t 'inper. Aunt 
Pally, too, ill a mild fora, w^a-, tiioi e ; t nd, ilnclly, iliere was 
,a hall, which is still going on as I ]>en these line's. Bat 
now wo come to the “ bouquet.'*’ Up to this time I may have 
thought that, for reasons cited above, the fJe was a little 
duller than usual; but when, at half-past eight, we turned 
out to see the fireworks aud illuminations, it was evident 
that in this division of the delight of the day there vras no 
falling off. All caniages wore stopped, as they should be 
in every city where there are illuminations, and the whole 
of the streets leading to the Champs Elysees were open to 
jiii'ionn only; so the entire width was filled with men, 
women, and children—cspecially children. The great point 
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v*as to roacli tlic Place de la Concordej and get standing 
room opposite the Arc de Triomphe—wHcli, under the in- 
flaenco of electric lights seemed an arcli of coral of that 
I j-elr rose-colour so dear to the arch-judge of Oochspur- 
Streei;, and from which the fireworks were to aspire the sky. 
Round that favoured spot the crowd was dense; but in the 
rest of the Place and in the Avenue you could walk about 
and see your neighbours—a curious sight. There was a 
Zouave, with a lady on each arm; then a man with his 
wife and his pointer dog—always an excellent thing in a 
crowd, especially when led by a string, as the law directs ; 
then two tourists from England, who, the better to enjoy 
the fireworks, have brought a camp-stool and a guide-book; 
rijain four natives arm and arm: two of Albert Smith’s 
prancers.” Now there is a very faint attempt at a de¬ 
monstration; ” about twenty boys, some bearing paper 
lanterns, push by their neighbours and cry Eh! Roche¬ 
fort ! ” just as, a few years ago, they shouted “ Eh! 
Lambert! ” and, I dare say, knowing about as well why. 
Yet there was no unpleasant pushing, and the crowd was 
not only decently dressed, but especially well behaved, 
seeming as happy as the day was long—^and it was a very 
long day for many of them. The scene in the Place de la 
Concorde was impressive and heautiM. Standing in the 
middle, by the fountains, which kept blushing celestial rosy 
red and then turning blue or grey—^now falling like mist, 
now glittering down like powdered ice, as it pleased the 
movers of those electric lights—yon saw on your right hand 
the Madeleine, the facade and cross of which Were brilliant 
with lamps, while the peristyle was “electrified” till it 
looked well’d and sepulchral. At the two corners the 
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and tli<3 Baby l-Inu-'t* wciv T( 

On year left tvere the Corps Legi-lnrif, the forijun? (i 
"n'hich wi'TC like opul, and the Foridca (Hrife. Ij’itli liglite*’ 
by outlines of lamps f r\'t ; bcfuiv yon, ti 

as the eye conid rencli, tu'o L!% lim*' of elssti ]>.rtri' 

scvTiner as a hedso to a forest oftrcitrhi -h loi-rijyi , 
Troiiderfiil crop of ra .it The ^ !F er f t] ‘ ii i 

ilie green iV new here, uTiil wu^ vcoiJ rf :7/ , . v . T 

must reincmher there u mi'^e « f tl ' ;r: 1 if y 

tMniefl roiiiiciy yon snw the Tuih rh-, t. ^ Lnl n- wL ^ 
TiTC lighted by wihe kinp'-. rn th vxi-A niA 

Kiiryaliif? to look yi’niiir^ IIhymI* i Tm ne erin.rclkpHlI» 
to glitter, while th* irLl u likt* i’-yicl I'uAu 

Then came the imw* iIi', Tk*\ v,.*re very Iji'ihiant—Me.n - 
how tlicw always aiv: I* i:, -]?eakiiia’ '^ob tIt, then U a ihdlr 
hkc‘iiec< ill tlun wit* h after a Via‘ h woiryiU:^ Ihxww 
! have iiev ‘mib ? bvc r» ek* 2 * 1 orf 11 t r-. : e, *.s 
i>*]‘ eolf»iir*„ the star-^ xliv q'au« ■’to' m * f 'V*. 

The people for whom the >liow w.i- iotn'".. 1 u r c nekrnrtb 
and erleil Oli willitm entbnhmi wihek hr; glit IrmA 
to the elderly mind Biinp^onk bow, Lim .ml rael: piineln 
and the perpiHiial oO/kJO extra ]amp;=> of n iinici Tamdialh 
Then the conipany separated, or rather, I slioiild say, ireiii: 
tu ^-iippii; liijthly satkiied. ihiik wii- toned iii'-idc out, 
mid every one was eating and drinking in the The 

dissipated went liack to fairs, to bails, anywhere but homt, 
Bo emls ilie Fete Xapohmn of 18CS. Favoured by splendid 
V (‘fitlior, it lias gone off gloiionsly, 

S^hbhajj Ai^iiUht llh 

^riiis dull Sunday is evtm duller than the average of 
Sniidays, from its contrast with the festivities of Friday imd 
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-tjrl.yr. Troe^ P ^tiil full of provincials^ and tliere 

. - 4 r ivtlif r Ifirt^e mumper of The revellers of 

ni'nl" laid great rL-r^‘>ii to rliaiik their stars for tlie fine 

adnr ' h’c'li alluTCil Thoiii ro see rlie very last spark of the 

h ruckey and tlie cxpiring^nige of the electric light; for 

ha!f an hour later the :\m fell iu torrents. Fortiinatehy 
!> 

yon can cat a family snpper^ and a good deal of it too if yon 
lisve diiicil early^ eveii if it docs rain; and the only sufferers 
cvcie the h:e vi^itois to the fair=^j and the oiit^^iders sitting 
en chairs < 111 the Boalevnrds. v^ho were driven inside the 
closely ^packed wine-shops. So the rain did not do imicli 
h,»rr.i; nnliiekil}y it has uho done little good; for the 
‘ 'ihi r Ctntinnes liut^ with a suffocating heat which is very 
»]}|(re-^;ve. r id^ I fancty extremely nnwliolesonie—-for I see 
t!io hurs.js’ if the doctor^’ looking worn and haggard, 
tdiile M. lo Docteur himself is radiant with the brightness 
of fees. 

Wedtieschij^ Aiyjnst 19. 

Tlie death of Mr. Higgins,'t. -^yho was well known in 
Paris, lEiieli regretted. Most Parisians knew by sight 
die “ giant who, at least twice a year, walked about the 
Champs Elysees. Mot inany years ago he went to see the 
hiintirig ui Cumpiegne, and a French gentleman offered to 
hiiy rliandiun iiiflt ojI, which was a horse seventeen 
inaiids high, but which looked like a pony under the crush¬ 
ing wtight of the giant whom the then Colonel of the Life 
Guards liacl re&sed to receive as a cornet—saying simply 
tint k would be cruelty to chargers/^ But ^he best anec- 
ilot? iTIiini vras his going to see a French giant. He was 
the fint uf the audience wdio arrived. Prc'-ently a family came 
Jacob Oinniumd 
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In’ tlw EiJii i:<':“ {t» tLc L'l*, ''"i': it tt' uM Ii. v • : tin* u . 
'-i:iullfrum-m Jhik( u*;^';—T.r; -at I; t!,!:'^-, .4 ih' ni--:—na n i;- 
tu-lioru up tlie I■)■ ika- 4-7 i-',-..thi” €■;..». J i ..uvi 
tlio e.state ks proiluccal '. 12 ')'' iii < iie jjui, ft'Lic’.: tvi*-* 
!-tvailov»'e<i up like tn fiystCT. Since tLe ivy retted deatli of 
Count 'WaletV'iki^ the iiumLer of lonug int-u tvlio -vore privj 
to the PloiJibiuvs {imingciueiit is limited tu llzrec. Tlie 
origiual party wliicli as^embl'-d ruuud tlitit liazanluuH table 
of green clotli was made up of hi-, Majesty the Emperor, 
Count Cavoui’j M, do MTalewsld, Baron dc Billing—«ecrctary 
to Walewski, and now high up in the French Foreign 
Office—and }L Nigra, one of Count Cavuim's “ learned dis- 
coYcrios,” then his sccretaiy, and now tlie Italian Minister 
at the Court of France, who has suffered .so much and done 

dieil oa the sTth of September, aged ,ts. 

M 2 




ho mucli for Italy diuiiig a season of crisis—or, perhaps, I 
shonld say a lustre of crises. Moequard, also since dead, was 
;it Plombierosj but eyen he was not present when the 
arrangement which created “United Italywas signed, 
scaled, and (leliv-oi’cd. 

Sundaij, October 18. 

We had a decided treat at the Italiens. There was 
a fixed idi'C here that Mdlle. Patti sang as well not only as 
she cfinhl, but as anybody could sing, and had so sung for 
years. hh'revr, mon clur!’' While her voice is more 
powerful, her acting is more pa'-sionate, more dramatic. 1 
have iK-i’cr seen any opera so well done in the fialle Von- 
tadour rs was ‘ RigolettiP on Thursday. hVaschini never 
sane so fjuielly. Ihlle Sedie Avas splendid as the bufibon ; 
and Giv/S^i sang tlu' part of hladelciue as well as she looked 
it. 'file linal ipiurtelt AA’as a triumph; and the liouso Avas 
Ai-rj" full. . . . Xaturally, the first night on Avhich you 
revisit the llalietN you look round A\dth a searching eyo on 
the fond, familiar scene'. At the A'ery second box from the 
fitage there Wiis a bhiuk. Where Avas the Armenian cap 
Avhich covered the head of that illustrious foreigner Avho 
never spoke to iiny oiu‘, find, I believe, came to the Opera 
only li( eii!S(' it reminded him of other days Avlien there Avas 
a ballet ? Alas ! poor iulidcl, he has left the boxes—not, I 
ti'u>t, for the ]tii —and Ave miss him as ho did those Almas 
who, ill mti.itiK i'onrle^, Avere Avuut to delight his old 
Etisleru eyes. 

Oni‘ of the Avitticst A'mmcn in Europe has, I regret to stiy, 
just left. Paris, and gone back to her native Italy. The 
8 igi)orti llattiizjiii, besidc.s that .she been doAAored by some 
good faiiyAvilli cA'erlasfing youth, hud the advantage that 
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witi. tliat yoiitli slie liacl and lias everlasting beauty, Tlicso 
are enoiigli for any one woman \ but wlien to tIio>se attrac¬ 
tions is added a constant flow of wit^ I say that a woman 
gets too dangerous to bo allowed to go about. The present 
mission of Signora Eattazzi is to edit the cleverest review 
in Europe^ to which the cleverest men in Europe contribute. 
In the meantime^ she could not leave Paris without making 
her mark; and the other night she wrote under a pictime of 
Micheletj who is quite as cheerful as Hume or Alison: 

Michelet, clout voici Thnage, 

Offre im contrastc assez plaisaut: 

II reveille le moyen age 
Et fait dormir IMge present.” 

Such wicked women should go to Florence—the wickedest 
capital in Europe. 

Montlajjy Octoher 19. 

The Courts during its stay at Biarritz^ indulged in a 
perfectly new description of sport. Most of us have driven 
gi’ouse and partridges^, but a drive of ring-doves is a novelty. 
At tliis season enormous flights of these tender birds emi¬ 
grate to France from Spain^ and year after year they tako 
exactly the same course. The sportsmen of Sare^ a small 
town beyond St. Jean de Luz^ are very cunning in hunting 
this game^ and planned the hattiie de fdomles at which 
the Emperor^ Empress^ and Court assisted. The manner of 
proceeding is this : One side of the trees which border the 
line of flight is occupied by boys with loud voices and white 
flags; both* of these are exercised as the doves are seen 
following their annual route, and the birds, being as inno¬ 
cent as sucking doves, always fly off in one particular direc¬ 
tion, where a kite, in the shape of an eagle, is hovering, and 



ivlicro tJio net is sot in sight of evoiy pigeon. The flock, as 
boon as it perceives the sham bird of prey, descends, and 
then begins the slaughter. So stupid and frightened are the 
hii’ds that whole flights arc killed or taken. 

The ‘ Diahlc ii Quatre ’ appeared yesterday. It is a red 
book, like the ' Lanterno,^ and has had a great sale on the 
Boulevards. It costs 30 cents, and outwardly bears the 
brazen imago of a devil waving the flag of tho four devils, 
whose iiame.s iiro thus in.>cril)od on them banner—H. do 
Villemessantj Alph. Duchc''Ue, Edonard Lockroy, and 
Mcpliistophclcs; and wc begin by learning that Mephi- 
stopholes is not M. Rochefort. Fancy a now paper about 
which it is necessary for the three editors “to declai’O on 
their honour ” that M. Rochefort has nothing to do v\ith the 
management of their journal. Thirty-one pages out of sisty- 
four ai’e devoted to tho repudiation of Rochefort; tho re¬ 
maining pages are filled with remarks about other papers; 
and M. Villemcssaut prides himself on having no Spanish 
news. Unluckily he has no other, and so begins, as the 
‘ Lanterno ’ is ending, by being intensely dull. 

Ttuisilaij, Odobet' 20. 

I was reminded last night, when passing the little 
house which was formerly the j)!ed a fern of tho Duo cle 
Morny and is now the mccuyanlo of the Italian Legation, of 
a story which made Paris laugh at the time, although rospocl 
for rho Ambassador kept it confined to the strict privacy 
of fifty mlons. Madame de Ivissoleff was then, as now, 
fond of backing the chances. The Amba.ssador from EuK'-iii 
to the Court of France kept very late hours, and used to 
walk homewards down tho Champs Elysces at all sorts of 
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times. Every mornmg lie saw lights burning in tie sup¬ 
plementary iousc, and tirougli tie ialf-closecl cm’taius dis¬ 
covered cardSj and tie excitement consequent on siuffling, 
doaing^ and playing tiose spotted pasteboards. “ Wio is 
tiat pei’son wio plays cards aU nigit and every night ? ” 
asked Ms Bxceiency. “ Madame de EiisselefP/' replied tie 
policeman. Ah! my wife; I did not recognise ior. All 
right ; good nigit.” He, I beieve, lias gone where good 
diplomatists go j but she still Hves, punfcmg on tie black 
when it comes up red, and vice versa. 


Siiudaij, Odoler 25. 

Madame Walewski has resigned tie property given 
to her late husband by tie Emperor, as her income will not 
be sufficient to keep it up. TMs property in the Landes 
will some day be very valuable; but in tie meantime tie 
bailiff and his “ book ” are terrible, as they are inevitable. 
Madame Walewski has* also made another cession; tiat of 
her opera box, to tie Euciesse de Oesto (late Duciesse de 
Morny), wio tMs year makes her rentree in tie great world. 

Tuesday, Nuoemher 3. 

I called at Eossini’s this evening, at five o’clock. 
There was quite a levee outside tie gates; many caniages 
which I did not recognise, and tiat of tie Marquise de Caux, 
wio never misses a day; also I saw M. and Madame Verger 
of tic Italiens, and several others. After tie bulletin of 
last nigi^ this day’s, I confess, was startling, and so all 
seemed to think. “ Good nigit. No fever. Alimentation 
quite satisfactory.—(Signed) Nbiaton.” For my own part, 
I now feel persuaded tiat Signor Eossini will recover. 
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Tliore muse bo great hope; and as to Ms age—why^ tliat is 
notMng. In tlie Avenue de FEmperoui'j on our way to Passy, 
wc met a jaunty midcUe-a^od man who had got out of his 
to take his constituiional; this was M. Auber, ajtat. 
86. He was walking like a young man, and looked fresher 
than most of the hoys of the period. Also on my way to 
Passy, I passed another cari’iagc. In it was Baron Goltz; 
and I regret to say that within the last ten days he has 
fallen away and agpd to an extent which I could not have 
thought possibly. 

One of the most striking changes in Paris is pi’oduocd 
by the fact that the Boulevards are gradually got ling out 
of fashion. Many of us have lived to see the English 
visitors desert the Palais lioyal, the Hue do Bivoli, and the 
line de la Paix, and cling only to the Boulovaj’ds des 
Gapucincs and Italions. That part opposite the Grand 
Hotel will always bo in high favour; but now tho now 
streets—the Rue Scribe, Rue Auber, and Boulevard Hauss- 
mann—axe fast filling with first-class show shops, and will 
soon be the favourite haunt of the British lounger. Many 
good English shops are opened already in that quarter, at 
rents which I should say would he found very unpleasant 
four times a year. 

ThumJaij, IFcecuher o. 

The speech of the King of Prussia at tho opening of 
the Diet has given great satisfaction; as, indeed, it might 
well do, for its tone is eminently pacific. “ Wc are justified 
in hoping that the time for using these means of aid to 
the wounded “ is still distant.” These are the words which 
afford especial satisfaction. It is to be hoped, now that 
the King of Prussia—that bugbear of Erench alarmists— 
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lias spoken in tliis reassuring tone, society will recover from 
that terrible fear of coming war which has weighed on it 
for so long. Let it ask itself who is to make war, and 
for what is war to be made. France declares that she 
will not attack unless attacked; Prussia is intent on works 
of peace j ” Russia is disposed to keep quiet^j at all events 
for the present •, and Austria has neither the means nor the 
wish to go to war. Italy can scarcely bo an aggressive 
Power, or even the cause of war. The Bourse, which is the 
best barometer, is rising; and I think v/e may predict fine 
weather for the winter season. 

Velocipedes to the front! Tlie cry is .still they go! 
There are private riding-schools most aristocratically 
attended—Lords, Dukes, and Princes, who get “ Imperial 
crowners ” when they impel their willing wood and metal 
too recklessly. Very soon I expect to see in the Bois an 
“ avpiiue Yi'im’i'i'e aiu Vfilocijy’doHT and that w'hich is now 
the reserved ride of cavaliers deserted. Wandering people, 
too, have been travelling afar on that well-bred velocipede, 
which, like its equine namesake of old Heathcoto days, “is 
an engine, and can go fast, and stay.” But I have to-day 
seen signs of the seemingly useless playthings being turned 
to use. The groat complaint of the workmen of Paris is 
that they have so far to go to and return from their work, 
high prices having driven toiling Paris into the outskirts. 
Now I SCO that several workmen of the bettor class have 
invested in velocipedes; and as the work of impelling them 
i.s nothing for a man used to labour, and the motion is 
rapid and easy, whether or not all working Paris goes home 
from work on its own “high-mettled” steed is a mere 
question of price. In the neighbourhood of Lyons the 
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postmen arc mounted on velocipedes at tlie espouse of 
Grovemiiiontj aiid^ in conscciiionco, tlioy get throngli their 
delivery in a third of the former time.^ 

SiiuJitij) Nocoinher 8. 

Munymuht have heard of “ La Bello GahviellCj” who 
feullb papers—somethnes for napoleons—at the entrance to 
the Grand Hotel. She, too, it is said, is going to devote 
horsolf to the worship of Thalia. She already noglecis her 
kiosk, and, instead of finding her, you find her mother, 
—a most respectable dame, no doubt, hut labouring under a. 
severe attack of pLiiimess about the face which T fear even 
time will not cure; and i find that the demand for dccii li ccs 
iionnUi'^ falls oft' conspicuously when the mother appears 
in the box. It is diificult to exaggerate the great beaut} 
of the “ Fair Gabriclle,” who might, indeed, bo “ iiwi I'cnla- 
dci-iti diiuii, SecilldJtaC and who, seen in the Calle lioal, 
her eyes flashing through her mantilla, would be enough to 
cause Murillo to rise from his grave—though I strongly sus¬ 
pect sho is really French. However, art is long, and selling 
newspapers is, I fancy, at times short; and so “hi, I! ml a G<t- 
Ihiellci ” is thinking of turning her attention to kuother stage 
—that, in fact, of the Theitre DcjaKCt. That she may succeed 
is the wish of all Paris; but I must cry rvith Catullus, “ Lnij >! 
Vi turcs, CupicUiv’i^tjiic F’ for the world will have to take 
a stall, instead of buying a newspaper, in order to see “ La 
Belle Gabt’iello.” Thei’e was a very Low Church j)arhuu 
here last week; ho asked why there was always such :i 
crowd between six and seven at the stall where 1 told liim 
to get his daily papci-. J told him that there was a pruse- 
l}'to soiling tracts aginst tlio lied jjady of Bome. IU‘ weui 
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and purchased;, and confided to me that he lied that 
proseljdo—^who is as respectable as the late Sir Eobert 
Peel—and had bought a tract every day. 

The past week has been unpleasantly called upon to act 
the gentleman usher to winter. Certainly the first day of 
that season is anything but a premier jour Je lonheur to a 
denizen of Paris. Here it is very difiicult to regulate the 
temperature of your I'ooms. It is possible to mate them 
intolerably hot, or to leave them many degrees below zero; 
you have a stove and are sufibcated, or an open grate and 
are starved. The natives elect to endure the former state, 
and exist in an atmosphere which would astonish a sala¬ 
mander. Their rooms are simply unbearable; and even 
they are nothing to the interior of the public offices, which 
arc to be compared only to 

— Quel socondo regno 
Ove lumano spiiito si pm-ga, 

and so gets ready for cooler and pleasanter lines. I think 
the heat of the post-office in the Place de la Madeleine, 
where it takes six minutes to pay the postage of one letter, 
is the most noxious I have ever endured. I am, indeed, 
about to apply to the Eoyal Humane Society of Prance for 
a gold medal, for having plunged into the post-office and 
rescued a lady who was sinking rapidly in her struggles 
to register a letter. That the employed in these furnaces— 
which are not only red-hot, but smell of scorched fl annel 
and burnt iron—are, as a rule, eagei’, abi'upt, and uncivil, 
does not astonish me; indeed, I only wonder they are alive 
enough to be uncivil. Private offices, too, are the same; 
coke fires and hermetically sealed windows being given, 
we can draw our own conclusions. Coals, which in spite of 
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steamboats, raihvayR, etc., arc still absurdly dear, liave 
come mucli into use, wbicli accounts for tlie fact that tlie 
damp mist of tlio Paris of old is now frequently dyed to tbo 
colour of Charles Lamb’s “ innocent blaclmesscs.” 

Tuesday, November 10. 

The bulletins about the health of Eossini arc good 
Otic day and indifforont tlio next ,• but the private accounts 
which roach me arc not .at all re.assuring. I can toll you it 
curious and true anecdote about tho wacsfru, which I 
believe has never come to li<?lit. Eossini was some fortv 
years ago in Madrid, and was rocuived like a l\ing by .''ii 
•Vrchbisliop, who lodged him in his palace, .and treated liiin 
as a superior being. IVlicn tho Marsiro was going awny, 
Eossini said, “ Most illustrious and most reverend of tho 
regents of He.ivon, what can I do to prove my gratitude 
for your hospitality?” Tho priest pondered: ‘'One thing 
you, and you alone, can do for mo—write me a service.” 
“Impossible,” replied tho composer of ‘II Barbiero.-’ 
“ With the memory of Pergolese before me, I cannot touch 
.sacred music.” He was over-poi’.suadod, however, and 
before long returned with the MS. of tho ‘ Stabat Mater.’ 
Tears elapsed, and the good priest died. In looking ovc>r 
his papers, the executors found this manuscript, and took 
it at once to a Paris publisher to see if it was worth .any¬ 
thing. “Worth .anything!” exclaimed tho publisher; 
“ why, it is an original composition of Eos.sinihs, and licre is 
his signature! ” So ho bought it and advertised it. Eossini 
saw tho notice, .and sent a lawyer to the publisher to throati'ii 
an action for defamation of character. “ But it is his,” 
said the publisher, in answer to the declaration th.at Eossini 
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liad never written suci a composition. “ I have the MS. 
in his own writing.” Then came Eossini, and, on seeing 
it, said, “ Ah, yes, I see it is mine; please give me the 
rights of the author.'” On being asked by a friend of mine* 
if this was true, Rossini said, “Yes, I quite forgot it; you 
cannot remember all the foolish acts of your youth.” 

Sunday, November 15. 

II Gran Maestro Rossini died on Friday night, at 
nine o^clock. I was at Passy at sis, and felt sure that the 
last act of that melodious life was approaching. That groa t 
genius has gone from us. Listen to him, and ho was 
divine; see him, and he was human. Everybody who knows 
anything knows his music; but he was very strong in 
politics, and many a time have I discussed “ Liberal Italy” 
with Rossini, whose only complaint against Garibaldi was 
that he was not liberal enough. It dies out I'apidlj-, this 
great musical genius. Not many months seem to have 
passed since wo walked from the Rond Point after the 
coffin of the composer of the ‘ Huguenots; ^ now wo must 
make the same sad march with the creator of'William Tell.’ 
Rossini was, as a writer, more loved by the good people 
of Paris than any other Italian composer. They would tell 
you that ho "was so French.” Of course he was more 
suited to French taste, though he was many bans above it, 
than Meyerbeer; but then, although tho denizens of the 
Grand Opera are capital judges of Granzow’s ountou, 1 
doubt if they are equally capable of appreciating the notes 
of either composer; nor do they care for music. He was a 
curious and very amusing man, Rossini, setting aside his 
great genius, I think the last time I saw him he was in 
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Ids dressing-room; 011 Ids head liis oldest wig; on liis back 
his oldest coat—a green “ cut-away.’^ He received ns like 
a king, and ate more “ luldi'.JreUn” and eggstiianI should 
^have ihonght even an Italian could liave consumed in the 
brief period. A woll-knowu Hnglish musician was present 
at the meal, and, indeed, nssistod the inca.Jro, who kept 
calling him “ (iitvl hrnci}, qnrl Iiuoiid ! ” Ah, the charming 
evenings which we used to have in those mlons over the 
Cafe Foy! Tlierc 1 have licard Alijoni, Patti, Nilsson, tlio 
Harchisios; but it is all over. Fho rooms are dosed, and 
the curtains have fallen over those scenes of private ojiera 
and cabmet melody. 

Ndfeiither Ki. 

Rossini’s funeral, for which he composed a Muss—it 
ft'as snug hcforc lu' died—will take place on iSatui’day at the 
new Church of the Trinity. Tiie body is cmbulraed, and, I 
ajti told by one who saw if. for the last time to-day, the 
countenance is si > pcrh'ctly lifelike that it is almost impossihlo 
to bclicwo that. deaih’.s 'Mfaciug fingers” Iiave swept over 
it. It will not be sent to Italy, but will rest at Pere la 
Oluiise. lloshini has left all his fortune, supposed here to 
be very large, t<i bis widow, with the exception of ,£120 a 
yi;ar to found two prizes, one for music and anotlior for 
poeny. Iho Madeleine will be crowded to its peristyle, for 
tlio Academy atimids < ih /ttrf.s.s-c, and every musical person iu 
Paris—their name is legion—^wiil rush to pay the last honours 
to the groat composer. It is said to-day that Atiher, when 
ho left the Villa fiossijii, exclaimed, “Poor Ambrose 
Thomas!” Evidently the composer of ^Lo Premier «iour 
do Eonlicur ’ does not iu the least believe that his atibirs 
are in danger when the next house ha,s heon ])nrut. 
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&nfunlay, Novemlee 21 . 

TTi 

Was to-day but oue sdbiect of discussion from 
till 1 , 

o n late at nisrbt. wien tbe audience of tlie Italiens 

W'0X*0 1‘A'f ' ^ ^ 

Mate ^ performance of Eossini’s ^ Stabat, 

Palei ^ following cast: Mccoliui, 

■^i’2iold‘* ■^§'^Gse, Ciampi, Mercurial^ Zemelli, Ubaldi, 
tile fa Eu’auss, Grossb etc. j and that subject was 

^eial of tbe Grand Master. He so loved Ms adopted 

nrarif>Q as f- 1 ■ ’ 

nave resolved that bis ashes should repose 


■ ranee 
there 


Taf ^ ^^®^®tore Madame Eossini felt herself compelled to 
d efuse the 

splendid offer of Italy to bnry her husband at 
that ^ ™ Westminster Abbey of 

thos of firt, a monument only less permanent than 

®aTe Mmself has erected. I said that nothing 

1 she ceremony at the Trinite was talked of to-day. 

nave Said that nothing else has been thought of for 

n Week, t r . ° . . 

W 1 ' fMly believe that the Prince and Princess of 

” nles-vvoan ^ 

resicf I ®''^o'n, had comdesy allowed it^ have willingly 

tWo^l *" Imperial hospitality of Compiegne for those 

® hi that closely-crowded church. Madame Eossini 

qnito n 

ovoa -1 '^"'^^^'whelmed at the requests for invitations which 

refug ^^^'^oi’ial reason of “no room” compelled her to 
I’cser^' t pounds were, I knoWj offered for one un¬ 
ion > ■ ^ regret to say that one Prenchmanj having 

reser himself, wife, and daughters, used three, and 

sn ‘1 highest bidder—and, as his market was 

franc ^ avarice, was finally forced to sell it for ten 
whea^' ^ * ‘Should like to know that man who, at a time 
^I^'daaie Eossini was refusing people she was most 
oblige, could sell to a stranger for eight shillings 

as a personal 


to 

f ■■ wujivi. ocix UKJ a» iauAcviigityA j,vx cigj 

P®ixce the ticket which he had received as 



invitation. And Eossini, it will bo said;^ lias died a licli 
man ! dViie^ lie lias left’^about £100^,000; but lie got very 
little for all liis fifty-seven works^ wbieli will render liim iin- 
niortal as Milton, It is a fact tliat lie never was paid any- 
tliiiig like a large sum of money for any opera. He received 
£100 for tlio ^ 8tabat Mater/ and never above £500 or £600 
for aiiytliing; and lie had ‘^‘^author^s rightson ‘^William 
TclF alone. Not long ago lie told all this to a friend of 
mine; and added; ^^No! I never conld have lived on what 
I earned as a writer. If I am well off no'W; I am so tliaiiks 
solely to two or three friends who took chaig-e of my money 
and invested it.^^ Two of Ihesc friends; I liav(^ reason to 
kiiOW; were the great finatieier; wdio has prccculeil liiiu to 
tlio grave by so few dayS;^ and the gmitleiiiaii in wliosi 
honour ho composed his last ^Mass.^ The new Clairdi; 
known as the Triiiite, is a splendid buiklmg at the end of 
the CTiaiisseo dTVntin; and there is a large open space in 
front of it. That open space began to be ciwded wiili the 
people of Paris as early as seven oklock; the ceremony—of 
which they could see the external part alone—not being 
expected to begin till twelve. There was an impassable 
crowd by nine; but wc manage these things veiy ^vell in 
France. In a few ininutcS; and without a grumblC; n cordon 
of police was put round the placC; and the sijimre 'was k(‘|}i 
vacant till the final procession started. The interior (if thc^ 
cliiireli is niagiiificcut; with great spacC; imadoniml ardd- 
toetiiral beaiitj^; some of the best paiiilcd winduwx in 
and splendid organs. The centre of the ])ni]diiig. from 
door to ilie altar; was kept by two files of the 5isi I lie 
LiiiO; who; ])omg inlusuy marcliing* order; knapsuc'k-'; eicS; 

’ Da roll Dmies de liotlisidiiid. 
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took up a great deal of roomj and also at times interfered 
ivitli tko harmony of the service by ^^grotinding arms/^ 
presenting arms/^ and kneeling at words of command 
whicli^ by awkward chance^ were always given in a loud 
voice in the midst of a solo. Ladies were sent to lateral 
chapels^ the body of the church being reserved for the men. 
The doors were—very unnecessarily—kept closed till eleven. 
It was a coldj even a bitter day; and a long train of ladies^ 
many in demi-toilet^ were kept shivering for hours. Five 
minutes after eleven there was not a seat^ in twenty minutes 
there was not standing room. I should say that there w^ere 
present at least 4500 people. There was no ornament^ nor 
tvere men forced to go in evening dress and mournings 
which would have made the scene more striking. I shall 
make no attempt to tell yon who were there. It is shorter 
to say that every celebrity in France assisted. The Emperor 
■was represented by Vicomte de Laferriero, in his uniform as 
First Chamberlain; Cavaliere Nigra and all the Italian 
Embassy were there^ in full nnifurni^ with all their orders. 
Atiber was there—Ambrose Thomas—^the Institut/^ the 
^^Acad&iio/^ the Italian ^^Delegati^^—all the art and 
science;^ and most of the beauty, of Paris. I have never 
in Franco seen in one assembly so many pretty faces. The 
chorus, which w-as very fine, and included voices rarely 
heard in chorus, wns at the extreme end of the church; the 
solo singers over the entrance. It is a very long time since 
—if ever—I hoard anything so splendid as the music. 
Every singer seemed to be inspired. Nilsson, who had 
sung in ^Hamlet^ on Friday night, was wonderful; but the 
duet between Alboni and Patti, the ^ Quis e&t Homo,^ from 
the ^Stabat^ of Rossini, was the gem; and tho grand, 
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roundj melodious voice of Alboni never came fortli in greater 
majesty. Tlie effect was electric, and scores of women and 
men were weeping. Madame Alboni wa.s very much affected, 
and wept before she began the favourite air of her old friend. 
G-ardoni, too, was in grand voice. “ Thaffs Gardoni! ’’ said 
a friend who had not hoard him for years, and to-day could 
not see him. In a word, aU sang splendidly. The ceremony 
was in itscdf nothing. A coffin, absolutely covered with 
medals and crosses, Parma violets—Rossini’s favonrito 
flowei’—and wreaths uf ivy, was carried into the Church 
before the Mass, and, after it, was taken with great pomp 
to Pero la Chaise, all Paris liningthc road lotlie last resting- 
place of the “ Swan of Pesaro; ” and then all was over. 
And so was celebrated, far from the laud of his birth, the 
funei'al of the greatest composer of the day. Ilis own 
splendid melody was sphmdidly sung over his grave, and 
ho may be said to have been wafted away in a cloud of 
his own ] lannony. Jicqit iem (tin pace! 

St'nihhy, N<n'e,iihci‘ 22. 

Friday last will long be a day marked with chalk 
in the memories of dwellers in the pretty and pleasanl- 
lookinglittle town where that “old almanack,” history, tells 
us that Joan of Arc, who was engaged in some serious 
actions against the then owner of Badminton, was given 
over to the English; .and that Lonis the Bald built the nice 
little country house where, on Friday night, tho cry w'as (of 
course in French) “ Wlio-hoop—tear him and wony him ! ” 
It wa.s a great day for Compiegne, and wo liud a “ wicked 
hunt.” It is now,the height of tho brief hunting season at 
that French Melton; and the Court occupies the bald old 
centlomnn’s Chateau, and makes merry “in eood irrecn 
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wood, where the hunter’s horn is ringing—” and, indeed, 
I might say, ringing a good deal more than the late Thomas 
Sebright would have thought conducive to sport. At night, 
too, there is “ dancing and delight,” and all that sort of 
thing. Now, on Friday the Prince and Princess of Wales 
paid their first visit to the Emperor at his country house. 
The weather was bright as the 21st of June should be, and 
the sky was blue as could be wished; but it had frozen 
very hard—so hard, indeed, that the Emperor, who, perhaps, 
alone of the whole party, except his English guests, knew 
that you do not as a rule like hunting in a frost, said, “ I 
think it will be too hard.” Now, as the visit was only for 
two days, and the first was devoted to the chase, this was a 
bore; but “I’Empcreur suppose et Dieu dispose.” So a 
special train, all Royal saloons, was put at the disposal of 
their Royal Highnesses, and they arrived to the minute they 
were duo at Compiegne Station, where carriages, each with 
four Porcheron mares, covered with bolls which rang 
musically in the frosty air, and with fox-skins, were waking. 
Early and cold as it was, yet another can-iage had arrived 
ten minutes earlier, in which sat the Emperor of the French, 
come to meet his guests on the very threshold of Oom- 
piegne. With the Prince, Princess, and their staffs, came 
Lord Lyons, and Hr. Sheffield his Private Secretary; and 
the whole party drove off to eat their breakfast and get on 
their hunting clothes in time to be at the Croix d’Antin at 
one o’clock exactly. That was the “meet;” and a real 
good stag had been heard of near it. If you want to con¬ 
jure up a lovely woodland picture, fancy to yourself the big 
covert that you loved best in the days before “boots and 
breeches had given way to flannel bandages and fleecy 

N 2 
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liosierj/^ and cut a large ring in tlio centre of the eight 
widest converging rides. For pictnresqneness^ not sporty 
we will throw in a good deal of foliage and grass^ and a 
bright smi. Surround that circle with gendarnieS;, fill the 
drives with carriages full of nice-loohing people^, inked 
with that motley group which seems inseparable from 
a ^kneet^^ whether it takes place at the Ooplow or at 
Patcliam^ and theii^ being one of the privileged^ ride 
into it yourself. There you will find some twenty-five 
couples of hounds—large, heavy, not slow as you will see 
later, but fat. With them are their valets, most gor¬ 
geous varlets I assure you, and Baron Lambert, the Master 
of the Biicldioiinds, who will probably be found talking to 
the Marquis do TAigle, who hunts the other side of the 
country with his wild-boar hounds. Turning round, you 
Avill see some forty or fifty hunters in faultless condition, 
under the command of Mr. Gamble, who canters in on a 
horse which I shrewdly guess not to be the screws of the 
Imperial stud. I pause and reflect that no Frenchman can 
put on top-boots; you could at once tell the nationality of 
this fine horseman by his boots and breeches, without look¬ 
ing at Ilk hands. Such was the scene which awaited us on 
Friday, when, after sending onr hacks along rides like the 
T.M.M. course, we waited for the Imperial master, who, I 
regret to say,* that day did not ride. It was a little late for 
hunting, being about two r.ii., but nobody cared. Pre¬ 
sently up came the Imperial Prince, who is much grown, 
and seems to like greatly to come to cover. Having bowed 
to strangers, and spoken to the Master and others, lie sent 
ibr several pet hounds that knew him. Ho must like hunt¬ 
ing; and the great sport can never fall off in times when 
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we see tto heirs to two thrones taking so much interest in 
the same day’s chase. A few minutes later the Empress 
drove up with the Princess of Wales, and the Emperor 
with the Prince of Wales, the English and Turkish Ambas¬ 
sadors, the Italian Minister in a char-a-hanc, followed by a 
line of other carriages, with all the series ” of guests now 
at Oompiegne. Then there was mounting in hot haste, 
and, the word being given, his Eoyal Highness trotted off 
with Prince Achille Murat. Then began a scene strange 
to the English eye. But I must hark back ” for a minute. 
You know that our livery here is green, and that all the 
members of the Imperial hunt look like gorgeous and 
gentlemanly Captain Macheaths; but on Friday we were 
lighted up by no fewer than four “ bits ” of pink. Without 
going so far as that acquaintance who declined to look at a 
red coat, and always turned the toes of his top-boots to the 
wall, during the summer, because they reminded him how 
long it was till November—^yet I confess my heart does 
warm to the scarlet. So, when I saw his Royal Highness, 
Lord Lansdowne—the only English guest of this “ series 
—Colonel Eeppel, and another gentleman whose name I 
have not the pleasure of knowing, I flit a glow of enthu¬ 
siasm mingled with gratitude. The rest of the field is a 
curious study and an oid " macedoine ” of character and 
costume. Of course there arc three things you cannot go 
out bunting without seeing—a horse-breaker, a man on a 
kicker who endangers your limbs, and a boy on a pony who 
gets in your way and everybody’s way. But here, in addi¬ 
tion, you have light and heavy cavahy, and “hinfantry 
hadjutants.” I do not consider either full uniform and a 
“ cutting ” whip, or a regimental coat, with white cords, 
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■butclier bootSj and fixed spurSj to "be comfortable or becom¬ 
ing wear in the bunting field; nor sboulcl 1, wei’e I a 
Crimean and Algerine Colonefi bunt in ab my orders, 
crosses, and decorations. 3nt iiue voiils-!-coiii^? They do 
so here. Still, just fancy Captain Bruiser, V.C., ebarg- 
ing a Leicester bullfinch, and bestowing upon it bis Yic- 
toria Cross ? It being now about three p.m., wo found ” 
the scarlets sailing to the front. There was no scent. Is 
there ever anywhere ? But here that does not signify. If 
the nature of the ground compels you to ride at right angles 
with the pack, what does_it matter where you go ? Seriously, 
if yon could turn with tho hounds so as io seo them work, 
hunting, even here, would be good fun enough—though 
there is no “ lepping; ” but you cannot do so. I can answer 
for at least one '‘gentleman sportsman” who tried it on 
Friday, and, within five minutes, found himself on a puller 
in a rabbit wan’en, which is nearly as nasty as being at law. 
There being no scent, too, the hounds, when they ran, 
ran mute, so there was no guide; and as for the run, I 
will not write at length on it. Then, there were such 
swarms of deer about, that the pack divided in two several 
ohasaes ; and I myselt confess to having had quite tho best 
of it for ten minutes with a stray hound and a roedeer. 
But these deer gave us an incident which might have been 
an accident. Biding to hounds being impossible, the best 
thing to do is to gallop down the next ride as hard as you 
can. The Emperor finds the horses, the guests have their 
own spurs; logical consequence, “pace.'” Everybody then 
was going best pace, the Prince of Wales, for whom Mr. 
G-amble had sent out Marignan and the Czar, being first, 
when three big red deer crossed his path; the fii'st two 
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cleared tim, but the third struck Marignan oa the near 
shoulder and cut him clean off his legs, his Eoyal Highness 
alighting yards off his horse, getting as good an average 
fall as you see in a season. I think all the French thought 
at once he was “ late Prince of Wales j ” and to see their 
faces when he jumped up and got on his second horse before 
even they caught his first was as good as a play. His Royal 
Highness was neither hurt nor shaken. Now I think this 
is the strangest casualty in the hunting field which I 
remember; though I once saw a man, out with the Queen’s 
staghounds, jump over the hunted deer, and know that two 
men once cleared a school which was takins a walk in a 
country lane. The result of the run was that we did not 
kill a stag, and went home guiltless of blood. The view of 
the procession retmming by the side of the great lake, the 
mixture of carriages and horsemen—and here our red coats 
v/ere most effective—the lake turned to gold by the setting 
sunlight, which absolutely flooded the avenues, combined 
to make a picture hardly even to be painted by Claude. 
At night the citnie took place as usual in the courtyard of 
the Palace, where, from the gallery, the visitors to the 
Court witnessed by torchlight a mimic kill by a phantom¬ 
looking pack, which should be hunted by a Zamiel. We 
have heard so much at different times of the Emperor’s 
health that I may state that it is a long time since he 
looked so well. On Friday he got out of his carriage four 
or five miles from the palace, and wallced home at a pace 
which I think was too good for the gentlemen with him. 
The Emperor, the English and Turlrish Ambassadors, and 
the Danish Minister, wore an odd group to find wandering 
in a wood. 
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Tuesday, Nocevibor 22. 

It was reported last niglit by several papers that M. 
Berryer was dead. By chanoGj I happened to have seen a 
private telegi’am as late as could be, and fear it may bo 
true before I send my next letter. lie was fast sinking 
when I last heard. 

Wednesday, November 25. 

M. Edmond About has been taking a provincial tour, 
apparently with the view of testing the popularity of the 
Empire. I do not know what kind of electioneering agent 
the clever writer may be ; but ho seems to me to admit— 
perhaps not very willingly—that the balance of puldic 
opinion is in frvour of the dynasty. In the middle class 
alone he believes that opposition has much increased; but, 
as he also states that section of society to be “ relegated to 
exile by the Emperor, the working classes, and the peasantry,^’ 
I think that, although he proves his case, he threatens the 
Government with a very small danger. The working classes 
and the peasantry are most powerful allies in a country 
where universal snfirage exists. It is out of this middle 
class that the Opposition expects to recruit its ranks. It 
would be a good thing for tho Government if there were a 
larger and more serious Opposition j for the perpetual “ 25 ” 
Hoes cause foreigners, at least, to think that the debates of 
the Chamber are a farce. I really think the Government 
may rest perfectly satisfied with the condition of its popularity 
even as represented by M. Edmond About; but I have 
reason also to believe that he exaggerates tho opposition of 
that educated, “ enlightened, and active section of society,” 
the middle class, which, indeed, even if it be opposed to tho 
system, can hardly be hostile to tho dynasty, as it contains 
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those who hmo tlio greatest amount of capital kvested in 
mercantile and financial affairs^^ and they must be the men 
most interested in the contiiiuanco of the dynasty^, as they 
assuredly are in the maintenance of peace and goodwill 
towards and throiiglioiit all Europe. 

Thimldij^ Novemlcr 26 . 

Paris is beginning to look quite like the season^, and 
on a fine afternoon the Avenue des Champs Elysees resembles 
a fair—I might say a nursery-garden^ for the children come 
not single babies^ nor even twinS;, but in battalions. Their 
costumes are marvellous^ and prove hov/ superior is the con¬ 
dition of the playing classes in ^68 to what it was in 
Velvet has supplanted cotton; whccl-barrows hav'o given 
place to velocipedes: and where is the vulgar little boy wdio 
would play in the gutter^ or make a fourth in the inanufactLire 
of a dirt pie ? No ; in compliance with the iini versal roque^^it 
of the day^ the infantry is better dressed and better drilled^, 
and no doubt will be more deadly and killing than the legions 
of the last army; and certainly the effect is very pretty; for 
the whole promenade is like one of our grand doll shops set 
in motion. The carriage company^’ is also beginning to 
make its rentrvej and most of the old stagers may be seen in 
ranks driving towards the Bois just as it is getting dark and 
damp. There is nothing especially good in the way of new 
turn-outs. As last year; the carriages of Lord Lyons and 
the Princess Metternich—^tvlio herself says that sliei-s beaten 
by his Excellency—are quite the first; and no others approach 
them. Lord Charles Hamilton has a phaeton and two 
steppers^ which are to bo the beauties in the Wood; but 1 
have not yet seen them. Next to velocipeding; riding seems 
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the most popular entertainment. Hacks are at a premium; 
and "cavaliers” more plentiful than ever. The Bois is 
almost as lovely in winter as in summer; and; indeed; it 
wants only two things to make it the best Park in the world. 
If chance throws mo soon against Baron Haussmann, I 
think I shall; in the interest of society; endeavour to over¬ 
come my natural shynesS; and ask for them. Here they 
are: first; a ride which is not wholly a bog after a shower of 
rain and, secondly; rails to lean over. Without the latter; 
no Park is perfect; as for the former; the valets of several 
of my acquaintances have discharged thoii' masters on 
account of the amount of brushing and blacking. HoWj it 
is a bad thing to be discharged without a character by your 
valet. Granted these boonS; I think we need bo afraid of 
no Pai’k, CorsO; promenade; or Prado. 

Fridaij, Novnntler 27. 

The Prince and Princess of WaleS; with theii* family 
and suite, left the Hotel Bristol on Thursday evening at 
five o’clock, and travelled by the fast train, in an ordinary 
saloon carriage, to Cologne, where they were to arrive at 
eight this morning. They rest there till the evening, and 
then go on to Liibeck, where a Danish steamer is to bo in 
waiting to take them to the Castle of Fredensborg, which is 
situated on a lake close to Elsinore. The Royal Family 
leave Paris in the best possible health. 

Sundcfjij, Nocimler 29. 

Do you know how the visitors to Compiegue ai’O 
classified? 1st series, necessary; 2nd series, boros; drd 
series, gay; 1th series, "serious people.” But you never 
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find any one wlio has been invited in one “ series ” who 
does not wish to he asked with the nest. On Thursday the 
Marquis Arthur do TAigle gave the visitors a taste of his 
quality as Master of Hounds. The meet was at Vaudrauport. 
Hio Marquis is a true sportsman^ and understands the noble 
science thoroughly. With his pack you draw the forest and 
find your wild boar; and, if you find a “ solitaire/^ he will 
give you a run which will astonish even men who have 
been used to go first “fromfind to finish” from Ashton 
Wold or Cream Gorse. These animals travel twenty or 
thirty miles for their food, and so, when found, are like dog¬ 
foxes in March—apt to be rather far from homo. They 
travel back there, too, at a pace which would slightly astonish 
any one who did not know the speed of which a wild boar 
is capable. It is really sport; and then to see the Marquis 
walk into the ba 3 ring pack, and despatch the “ solitaire ” 
with one thrust of his coutexiu de chasse! 

Monday, Novemher 30. 

Last evening the Marquis and Marquise de Cans 
had a reception intime. Among the guests were Madame 
Alboni and M. Auber, Agnesi and Alary—cold and conse¬ 
quent extinction of voice kept away Gardoni—Prince Ponia- 
’ towski, etc. Madame de Oaux sang ‘ L’Btranger’ of Alary, 
and a new composition of M. Hofimann. Agnesi also sang. 
M. Auber, who left soon after midnight, as the young follow 
had “ some other parties to go to,” looks as fresh as a boy, 
and, indeed,ns if it would be “any one’s turn next” except 
Ms own. The veteran composer was asked last night his 
opinion of his hostess, and I have great pleasure in repeating 
Ms answer: “ I have seen and heard many singers j I re- 
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member Catalanij Pasta, Malibran, Grisi, and Sontag; but 
I never beard so perfect an artist as La Patti: as for her 
voice, it is without flaw.” 

Wednesday, Decemlcr 2. 

Having heard a few days ago that there was to be a 
demonstration at Montmartre, I went up there about two 
o’clock to-day. A burial-ground is not, as a rule, the play¬ 
ground of Momus ■, and, indeed, one goes there cither as 
rionrner or as an amateur with a tendency towards grief. 
Eiti never in my life have I seen anything so dull as tiio 
promised scene of the great demonstration against Imperial 
Uovornment. There was not even an extra cocked hat. 
There were no people present j wo did, indeed, sec one man 
—ho -was by chance a very small one—place nine or ton 
violets on the tomb of Cavaignac, and he seemed rather 
ashamed of himself. We then asked for the tomb of Baudin, 
but we could not find a soul who know where it was. Wo 
wandered about in that curious cemetery, which is so like 
Pompeii, but not a revolutionist did we see, nor any one 
attempting to break the peace of om.’ Sovereign Lord the 
Empei’or. 

2londaij, Dcceniher 7. 

The funeral of M. Berryer took place to-day, and no 
fewer than eight orations were pronounced over his grave. 
Monsignor Dupanloup officiated, and MM. Grevy, do Sacy, 
Marie, de Palloux, de]SfoaiIles,Laferte do Srae, and the Presi¬ 
dents of the Societies of Typographers and Carpenters, were 
the speakers. Mr. Huddleston, G.O., and Mr. Anderson 
represented tho English bar. Besides the country ceremony, 
there was a mass at St. Roch, attended by members of tho 
French bar who could not go down to Angervillc. The 
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real funeral pa&sed off without incident^ tliougii it was 
attended by a rery large number of people—so many^ indeed,, 
that only a very few could hear the concluding portion of 
the ceremony* Instead of getting back to towni at three 
as promised^ the speeches occupied so much time that 
the Paris visitors had not reached that city at seven pji* 
M. Berryer has not died a rich man^ and^ indeed^ woiiH 
have long lived a very poor one^ but for the kindness of the 
Due do Noaiiles and three other friends^, who bought back a 
property which he had hcen forced to selb and which novr 
goes to his only son. 

2Iondaiff Decemher 14. 

No onGj I thinks can say that the Parisians are not 
easily amused. I was walking to-day in one of the dan¬ 
gerous quarters of the city^ and,, as I turned the corner 
of a dull and rather gloomy and unfrequented-looking" 
street; I heard cries and shoutS; saw people running—the 
doors were crowded with men^ and the windows above with 
women; four trucks stopped at the comer of the street ; 
the vendor of artichokes left his barroW; and followed his 
last customer. Pour cocked-hats and swords advanced 
towards the scene of the mciite; they looked pale and reso¬ 
lute ; the cries redoubled; and the crowd was increased by 
an itinerant “glazier. ‘‘ It has come at last/’ I said to a 
friend with whom I was walking; at last we have that 
rising of the People of Prance so long predicted by Oppo¬ 
sition journals/’ EoW; and that sort of thing/’ said my 
friend; a lUan of great intellect but few words: vote we 
see it all” Wo advanced; the crowd hustling iiS; the 
excitement intense. A shriek as of one man; silence; and 
then a burst of applause; for a very large dog had killed a 
very small rat. 
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Weilnesdny, Decfuihcr 16. 

As the clay for the reply of Greece to Turkey’s ulti¬ 
matum on the subject of the Cretan revolt approaches, 
there is of course a good deal of anxiety here. What a 
perpetual fester this Eastern question has been for years, 
and is now! yet many great doctors have been consulted, 
and some, indeed, have operated, but to no eliect. It looks 
as if Eastern anxiety had got into the European system. 
There was a report in circulation late last night, to the 
effect that the answer of Greece was couched in terms 
so offensive to Turkey that Photiades Bey was forced to 
depart. As we are literally on tho eve of the solution of 
this question, it is worthy of notice that Omar Pacha is in 
Thessaly with two coiys cVcmm'c, 60,000 men, ready to take 
the field at any moment. If this be true, as I believe it to 
be, it is an unpleasant fact. Omar Pacha is a fighting man, 
and just such a commander as Mr. ICinglako’s "warlike 
Turks” love to fight under. But what force has King 
George to oppose to these 00,000 men under that tried 
warrior? It is difficult, even at this eleventh hom-, not to 
believe that to-morrow we shall learn that the other points 
of the Turkish ultimatum have been accepted; and then 
wo shall have peace—^hoUow enough, without doubt, but 
still peace. 

Sunday, Deaomher 20. 

Last flight the Marquise de Caux took leave of Paris 
previous to going on her Eussian campaign. It was a groat 
field-day at the Italiens. Men fought even for those 
"Jack-in-the-box” seats yclept strnponiim. Madame 
Patti selected the first act of ' Traviata,’ and the last act of 
Sonnambula,’ for her adieiix. She sang tho whole act of 
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^ Somiam'biila ^ with very little ornament^, and the audience 
was perfectly hushed ] hut when the finale was oveij, there 
was one burst of applause which might have been heard 
almost at the Grand Opera; and then the vfhole house rose 
and stood while Adelina Patti came forward three rimes. 
A magnificent gold bouquet was cast at her feeri I believe 
by a pindfe maestro. All the fashionable and all the 
artistic world were present. It is very seldom now that 
the Salle Veiitadoiir makes such a show. Mdlle. Haiick was 
in the boxes^ and is to sing ^ Sonnambula ^ in a few days. 

^ sic ?|c 5j: 

* Sundai/y Fehnianj 1809 . 

This has^ indeed^ been a fatal week in Prance. 
Besides the death on the same day^ and even at the same 
hour —9 A.M. —of tvro relatives of the Emperoi*; the Princess 
Baciocchi and the Due Tascher de la Pagerie, on Friday the 
demise of the Marquis de Moustier^ the late Minister of 
Foreign Affairs^ was recorded. The Marquis was a man 
scarcely beyond the prime of life^ and apparently in the 
enjoyment of good health; but his long residence in the 
East had onentalised him in some degree^ and I believe that 
he took little exercise. He was a great personal friend of 
the Bmperoris^ the acquaintance having commenced when 
the then Prince Louis and the Marquis de Moustier sat side 
by side as Deputies in the Chamber during the autumn 
session of 1848 ^ in which the present Emperor^ who had 
resigned his seat for Paris in the previous June^ was forced^ 
from having been, elected to represent five different 
constituencies^ to resume his place, M. de Moustier was 
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deeply rersed in Eastern politics j and probably those 
complications which have upset empu’es and killed emperors, 
ere now, hastened his end. He had been suffering for some 
weeks; and when, a few hours before his resignation, he left 
the Council Chamber at Compiegne, it was the general remark 
that he looked like a dying man. I had the honour of 
knowing the Marquis well, and the day before his resignation, 
liaving, I confess, been kept waiting an hour— it was ^'his 
(Eastern) custom of an afternoon”—^liad a very long and 
pleasant conversation with him. Ho was in groat spirits, 
and very keen on the Eastern question. I never saw him 
afterwards. The Marquis w<as one of the largest landed 
proprietors in France. Ho was a man, too, who, if lazy, had 
a bright intellect, know much of the world m which his lot 
had been cast, and could work with a will when he liked. 
He was a staunch Imperialist, and that cause has therefore 
seen another good soldier drop dead in its advancing ranks. 

Tuesday, Felniary 9. 

... I think they are doomed, these last remains of 
heathenism, the lals masques de I’ofera, which have become 
not wicked or immoral—that, indeed, would save them at once 
—but duU. In the nineteenth century morality is tolerated 
in Paris, biit no quarter is given to dulness. “ Which would 
you rather bo—a rogue or a fool 1 ” was asked lately. “ If it 
please your reverence, I think I should prefer the rogue,” 
was the reply. As the house empties the scene is curious. 
The cafes are alive with costumes—costumes ^which moan 
suppv ’ streets crowded with maskers and mummer,s, 
who are ue striking and theatrically effective than 

they have s ight. See, for instance, that Greek girl, 
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flirting under a lamp at the corner of the Chaussee d^Antin 
inth the Tm-k and the Man of the Period. Apropos, let us 
tell a true story. Last^ Tuesday a party of students and 
studentesses were returning from a ball at the Chatelet; they 
were aU more or less - disfigui’ed,» both in dress and liquor. 
Suddenly they came on a wretched beggarwoman, with an 
actually starving child crying painfully, if not dying from 
exhaustion. Mmufe and etnclimUs, as a rule, are not rich, 
especiaUy after Uh nmsiuh-, but one lady-and, indeed, she 
must have been a qmnie dame qxiand meme— cried “ Halt! ” 
^^he then took out her lace pocket-handkerchief, coUectedall 
the remaining money of the gay cohort, and gave it to the 
mother. It was a nice act, nicely performed; but the last 
act crowned the work. A - swell - going by witnessed the 
performance, went up and took the handkerchief and its 
contents from the hands of the poor woman (sensation among 
the audience), unfolded it, added two lOOf notes to it and 
put the handkerchief in her bosom. (General applause.) 
Yes, the world is not all bad, even m Paris. 

Sunday, Fehrvanj 21. 

I believe that the result of the Conference of the 
Great Powers, to settle the differences between Greece and 
Turkey, has given general satisfaction, though it has been a 
bitter pill for Greece to swallow. M. Delyannis began his 
letter to the Marquis de Lavalette by stating that the 
declaration of the Conference was received by all Greece 
widi the deepest possible regi^et. There was, in fact, a 
Ministerial crisis, which lasted several days, and prevented 
the answer of King George from being despatched earlier. 
The new Zaimis Cabinet has seriously considered the 
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declaration of the Powers. In reply, it first of aU expresses 
its regret tliat tlie Minister wlio represents King George at 
Paris could not be present at tlie Conference by reason of 
tie inferior position assigned to Mm in comparison with tlie 
other members of the meeting. Eegard being had to the 
opinion of the six Great European Powers, and the declara¬ 
tion of their Plenipotentiaries, prescribing the rules of 
intercourse which must exist between Greece and Turkey, 
the HeEenic Government cannot but adhere to the general 
principles of international jurisprudence which are there set 
forth. The Greek Minister hopes that the Pronch Ministej- 
will make allowance for the difficulties of Greece, and 
believes that she desmes to do all in her power to preserve 
the peace of Europe. The Conference accepted the answer 
and respected the difficulties of the Greek Minister, while 
at the same time it declared that diplomatic relations between 
Turkey and Greece were rc-opened. Having given its 
verdict, the Conference voted its own dissolution ; and I 
can confidently assure you that in the official world this 
latest diplomatic Council of Paris is considered to have 
been a great success. 


Monday, March 1. 

M. Troplong, President of the Senate, died this 
morning. I happened to be in company with some half- 
dozen Senators when they heard the sad news, and it would 
he impossible to exaggerate the flattering allusions mado by 
them to his public and private character. Ho. was in his 
74th year. I think it is not more than a month sinco ho 
presided at the Palais Bourbon; he was suddenly seized 
with a pain in his side, but he sat out the debate; and 
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paralysis soon came on. He was a man who had worked 
and worked for years, and had also written much. 

Last night, at the Italiens, the Messe Solennelle Inedite 
of Kossini was brought out by M. Strakosch, to whom all 
Europe—all the world, I may say—is indebted. It is not 
for a mere outsider, an amateur, even if he has listened to 
music since Pasta sang '' Nonna, ^ and Grisi witched the 
world with noble melody in ‘'Puritani,’ to write about 
such a composition as this which was played to the public 
for the first time, but which was written for M. Pillet-Wils 
and performed at his hotel some three years ago. Eossini 
is said to have then asked, “ Have I composed sacred music 
or damnable music ? ” He composed simply a mass of 
melody. Never do I remember to have been so charmed; 
and certainly I have never seen such an effect produced on 
an audience which consisted of the whole of the musical 
world of Paris. Not for an instant during two hours and a 
half did the excitement—I will not say interest—flag J E 
was one flow of harmony. I should say, perhaps, ebb and 
flow; for the transitions from great volumes of sound to 
pianissimo accompaniments, especially in the ‘ Kyrie ’ and 
the ‘ Sanctus, ’ were the most marvellous effects I have ever 
heard. I could not have conceived that so much wondrous 
melody could have been condensed into one short oratorio. 
Alboni was, of course, the heroine of the evening; aud her 
singing of the 'Gloria’and the 'Agnus’ was splendid. 
Madame Krauss, too, Vas in gi-and voice, and so were 
Niccolini and Agnesi. The orchestra and chorus were very 
effective. It was a success from beginning to end; but I 
despair of convincing you of the beauty of the composition 
itself. Best assured that nothing that can be said ia praise 
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of tlie performance is exaggerated. Such lovely music has 
not been heard since the day when the orchestra rose to 
cheer Mozart. This is, of course, a mere layman’s de¬ 
scription; hut I write as other laymen feel. 

Tuesday, March 2. 

So the poet-politician is dead! Of late little has 
been heard of Lamartine, and that little chiefly of an un- 
pleasing kind. He must have been an unhappy and hunted 
man for years. His life, throughout, has been as strange as 
“ other men’s dreams ”—uprose writer, poet, politician, states¬ 
man, socialist, duellist—that is, he fought once, at least, 
Avith General Pepe on account of tAvo verses Avhich he wrote 
about Italy: 

Je vais cliercher aillexirs—pardoime, ombre Eomaine— 

Des hommes, et non pas de la poussicre hiunaine, 

Avhich very naturally drove an irritable Italian mad, and 
caused him to wound the poet severely. In 1848, as they 
Avere saying everywhere last night, he was, if not a groat 
man, at least the most popular personage of the hour. 

Wednesday, March 3. 

The Emperor has decreed that, “ considering the 
great service rendered by M. de Lamartine to his country in 
very troubled times,” and “ the eminent services rendered 
by M. de Troplong to the Government,” both shall have 
public funerals. At a brief sitting of the Senate, his 
Majesty’s decision respecting the late President was an¬ 
nounced by the Vice-President, and, the whole of that august 
body having declared their intention of being present at 
the ceremony, the House adjourned. M. Troplong will be 
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buried witli ali state and pomp at St. Sulpice on Satur¬ 
day. 

Wednesday, March 10. 

In tbe Chamber to-day the debate on the cemeteries 
of Paris came on; but, instead of being stormy, it was 
rather sentimental, and the House passed to the order of 
the day, perfectly contented with the assurance of the 
Minister that Gorernment was studying the best manner of 
dealing with the subject, and would meet the views of the 
Chamber in any way. The question of interference with 
burial-grounds is one of intense popular interest here. In 
Prance, and especially in Paris, the dead are respected and 
their memory is kept alive as is the case, I think, in no 
other country. I do not speak of the annual processions on 
fixed days; they are customs; and custom, we know, 
deadens sentiment. Any day that you like to visit Mont¬ 
martre or Pere la Chaise, you will find scattered about the 
" sacred ways ” scores of pious pilgrims, who have come 
there to visit and decorate with perishable immorielles the 
tomb of a father, a mother, a friend, or a lover. It is the 
sacred recreation of a large class in Paris, and on a/ete day 
the visit to the tomb does not prevent a later visit to the 
restaurant and the theatre. "Whole families go down to 
hang those wreaths, and lonely men may be seen contem¬ 
plating the last resting-place of affection or love. I know 
no more striking spectacle than Montmartre, as seen, not on 
Sunday or a/ete, but on any week day. You pass through 
an avenue pf stalls devoted to the sale of wreaths and 
bouquets of immortelles, and enter the cemetery, which is 
beautifully kept. The first feeling is that you have got into 
some new city; for the noise of Paris is hushed, and to be 
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away from noise in Paris is itself a pleasing sensation. Tke 
cemetery is beautifully situated, and the view from it is as 
fine as any near Paris. You can perceive at once that every 
tomb is kept in perpetual repair, and nine out of ten aro 
muck ornamented. Again, all tkat many families bave of 
history—and every family has some little stoiy—is recorded 
on those walls. Great and very long orations have been 
spoken over this grave. Political demonstrations have been 
made over that. Here Legitimists slumber; here Orleanists 
rest at last. On one side you see a tomb at which all 
Imperial Prance was present, “the Emperor represented by 
one of his chamberlains; and nest to it that humble tablet 
erected to “ A Patriot,” who perhaps was a Ecd Republican, 
and was followed to the grave by his brother defenders of 
the barricades. It is the history of departed Prance. Yes, 
the “ City of the Dead,” as Sir Walter Scott called Pompeii, 
is common ground; and, with the veneration for the grave 
which is really genuine in Paris, you can imagine the public 
interest felt in the discussion which M. Maurice Richard 
opened in a remarkably good speech. The question is this : 
M. Haussmann wishes to pass through a part of the cemetery 
of Montmartre in order to shorten the distance which P .c 
inhabitants of that subm-b must traverse to reach Paris 
proper, where their occupations and their pleasures— 
especially the latter—take them daily. M. Richard thinks 
they might go round a little way, and is sure they would be 
rewarded for the extra distance by their consciences and by 
the feeling that they were respecting the 'dead. This 
question was happily tided over by the Government’s con¬ 
senting to refer the matter to the Inspector of Public Works. 
Then there is a strong feeling against the idea of having a 
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large cemetery twenty miles from Paris, witli a funei’al 
raihray to it. The impression was that the Paris cemeteries 
would he closed. The Minister of State, however, assured 
the Chamber that there was no intention of closing the 
cemeteries to those who already had tombs there, but that 
the burial-places of Pai’is were so crowded that a “ supple¬ 
mentary cemetery,” of vast dimensions, was absolutely 
necessary, and the Grovernment had thought of Mery-sur- 
Oise, about twenty nhles off. Vicomte Clary suggested 
four smaller ones—one at each corner of Paris—to save 
expense, and allow of those visits to the dead of which I 
have spoken ; and, the Minister of the Interior having con¬ 
sented that the whole question should be reconsidered, the 
Chamber adjourned. 

Monday, March 15. 

. . . But if the foreign horizon is clear and calm, 
we have angry little storms at home. I allude especially 
to the public meetings, which are daily more numerous, 
and more and more violent—the Eepublican spirit appear¬ 
ing stronger and more manifest on each successive occasion. 
At one rmniow a M. BadaiUe was the great orator. He 
made a very strong speech, wound up by exclaiming “ Vive 
la Ecpublique! ” and then dissolved the meeting before 
the Comm i ssioner of Police could do so. Several speakers 
had been loud in praise of Eobespierre, Marat, Danton, and 
the other notorieties of those days. At Belleville there was, 
another violent assembly. A M. AUix made a very strong 
speech, in which he said that society was in leading-striugs. 
The people is the only Sovereign, and cannot delegate 
its power. It must always be able to say to its represen¬ 
tative, if he does not pleaso them, “ Gro.” There was a 
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meeting of workmen in tke Passage Eaonl, at whick one 
speaker called on tke people to band tbemselves together 
to cure the hideous wound which is now consuming them. 
Whatever may be said about police interferencej nobody 
can deny that the people have great liberty of speech; but 
I question if any Government is sufficiently strong to allow 
such meetings to be constantly held, especially on the eve 
of a general election. Putting an end to them, however, 
now that they have once been permitted, will be very un¬ 
popular, and probably create some unpleasant demonstra¬ 
tion. But one point must not be forgotten. Every cry 
of “Vive la Republique ! rallies to the reigning clynasty 
every one who has saved money, bought Rentes, or taken 
shares ; and now their name is legion. The remembrance 
of 1830 and of 1848 is still fresh, and selfishness will make 
Imperialists of thousands and tens of thousands who would 
not care whether the Government were Bourbonist, Or- 
leanist, or Imperialist, if it saved their scrip and shares. 
They are loyal, not quand meme, but nd hma. 

Tuesday, March 16. 

I confess it is rather like “ ancient history,” writing 
about a lady who was intimate with Byron, who has seen or 
might have seen Moore, Trelawney, and Shelley, and whose 
earlyhistory is written in a memoiritself “very old-fashioned,” 
“almost forgotten,” “never heard of before my time,” and 

I 

so on according to the present generation ; yet I am going to 
devote a few lines to such a lady. Only last evening I 
was present at the H6tel of the Marquise de Boissy, who 
has just commenced her Monday evening receptions. As 
to the age of Madame la Marquise, or of any other lady. 
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of course one can know nothing; hut I should say ft'om her 
appearance that she must he fast approaching her eighth 
lustre. Yet she preserTes her beauty wonderfully, even if 
she is forty; and as for her hair, why, in these days of 
deception and chignon it is a striking proof how superior' 
nature is to art. Madame de Boissy, too, retains all the 
magic manner of youth. But I really think I must he mis¬ 
taken in her age; for I see that next “ longest day ” it will 
he exactly half a century since she told Byron to write 
‘The Prophecy of Dante.’ “Thou in the pride of beauty 
and of youth spakest, and for thee to speak and he obeyed 
are one,” wrote the great poet at Eavenna, on the 2P''t 
June, 1819; and I took quite a young and still very hand¬ 
some lady only last night into the refreshment room, and 
she was the “ Lady of the sunny South ” to whom those 
lines were addressed. Apart from the recollections which 
must be pleasant to any one who, like myself, is of the same 
opinion as the late Lord Holland, that, “ if the present race 
of poetasters write poetry, Byron did not,” and who 
reverences the memory of the dandy-poet, Madame de 
Boissy’s parties are very pleasant. Her welcome to English 
guests, especially, is not only hospitable but cordial, while 
her house itself is a pictoe. 

Tuesday, March IG. 

There are most divided opinions about the per¬ 
formance at the Grand Opera, and the merits of Mdllc. 
Nilsson in ^ Faust.’ Indeed, Paris is divided into two 
factions. One swears that there is nothing like the second 
Swedish nightingale, the other worships Oai'valho and 
all her notes. One thing, however, is certain—‘’Faust’ 
fills the Grand Opera up to the very chandeher. Something 
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of tlie same difference of opinion seems also to liavo arisen 
about tlie merit of the *’ Solemn Mass ’ of Sossini. The 
majority assert that it never heard anything so lovely 
—I vote with the majority; hut there is a minority 
which says it is hardly worthy of the composer of ‘ William 
Tell’ Perhaps aS good an idea of this beautiful compo¬ 
sition may bo derived from the observation of an amateur 
who came to Madame Fleury’s fresh from the performance: 
C’f^st mais ee n’ed '£as la guerre ; it is perfectly 

wonderful; but not the least like a Mass.” Perhaps there are 
some profane laymen who may not think it the less interesting- 
on that account. I must not forget a mol of Auber’s: “ How 
do you like the Mass ? ” was asked. “ Oh! ” replied the 
veteran youth; it is magnificent; but it would be better 
if it were thirty years younger.” 

WeinesSjay, March 81. 

Strange rumom-s have been afloat concerning Victor 
Hugo’s impatiently-awaited novel, 'L’Homme qui Eit.’ 
It was said that the publisher, Lacroix, intended to sell 
copies to those only who would take a certain number 
of volumes of other works that hung on his hands. The 
fact is that an intrepid speculator has bought the whole of 
the fii’st edition, fifteen thousand copies, of ‘ L’Homme qui 
Eit,’ and will, in a few days, put them forth for sale in an 
unusual fashion. By subscribing for one hundred francs’ 
worth of books, to be chosen from among a certain list, 
which, strange to say, contains works by Michelet, Hugo, 
Jules Simon, Pelletan, Louis Blanc, and otherSj-you become 
entitled to a copy of the new novel; moreover, the sub¬ 
scribers are allowed a yeai-’s credit. The speculator counts 
upon the Impatience and curiosity of the public. Lacroix 
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cannot get tlie second edition out under three weeks, and 
in the meantime ‘L’Homme qui Eit’ will be obtainable 
only under those conditions—^not hard either for those who 
have a hundred francs to spend in books. Wliether Hugo’s 
reputation will come victoriously out of the ordeal remains 
to be proved. In an ordinary way, it is difficult to sell more 
than a thousand copies of a novel at three francs; Hugo’s 
novel is to cost thirty francs; therefore the speculator who 
has gone in for the affair must find fifteen thousand sub¬ 
scribers in three weeks. 

In spite of the inclemency of the weather, crowds of 
visitors, especially ladies, have found their way to the 
charming Hotel of Prince Paul Demidoff, whose fine 
collection is to be sold by auction in a few days. Since 
the loss of his young wife, the Prince has lived in the 
closest retirement, occupying himself with charitable in¬ 
stitutions ; and he is now about to divest himself of all 
the beautiful artistic surroundings that were once the pride 
and pleasui'e of his life. Pictures, curiosities, arms, rare 
furniture—all are to be scattered abroad under the auc¬ 
tioneer’s hammer. Out of the large number of people that 
thronged the beautiful salons, carved oak dining and 
billiard rooms, and stables of tho H6tel Demidoff, many 
came as much out of curiosity about the Prince himself as 
interest in the exhibition. Ladies were by far the most 
numerous; and, strange to say, they were more particular 
in their attention to the Oriental arms, antiques, and 
cariosities, than to the pictutes, which are perhaps more 
rare and curious than pleasiug. Can it have been because 
the hilts and scabbards of these kanijai's, swords, and 
Damascus daggers were many of them richly inlaid with 
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precious stonesj and feminine eyes in general, and Parisian 
eyes in particular, are always attracted by such costly 
baubles ? For this same reason I suppose there has been 
much talk about the Bengal Nabob, Munsoor-Ali, who has 
just arrived in Paris, and whom report envelopes in the 
glamour of vast wealth and the glitter of diamonds. 

Tuesday, AfriJ 1. 

The public meetings continue, and grow stronger and 
stronger in language. One Bulles said, '^We want reform, 
and we will have it. We will overthrow tyranny and all its 
abuses! ’’ A workman suggests that there now exist 
“ musters,” and that they must be done away with. “ Talk¬ 
ing ” was not enough for another Demosthenes j he wanted 
action.” You will observe that “ politics are excluded ” 
at these meetings, which, in the interest of the French 
people quite as much as of the Emperor, I think we 
should all like to see suppressed by the strong hand 
of the law; cither that, or allowed to go on and be laughed 
to death. In England they would be crushed by ridicule; 
but we are in France, where such venomous weeds are of 
strong growth, and, if allowed to spread with unchecked 
luxuriance, become so poisonous that often they have had 
to be destroyed root and branch. France wishes for no 
such root-and-branch work now. She is established and 
respectable. 

' Friday, April 2, 

Several of the Parisian femmes it, h mode are, it is 
whispered, abont to carry many startling innovations into 
the most huppes salons. The month of April is to mako 
up in gaiety for the dulness of the winter season. I am 
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told tliat one daring hostess intends introdacing some 
variations on the old saraband, a dance in which costumes 
of every country are to figure. Another project consists 
in the Parisianising of la fiesta de Jos flores, a South Ameri¬ 
can custom. At the entrance of the salon is placed a large 
covei’ed basket containing small bouquets of flowers, and 
presided over by a modem Plora. Each guest plunges his 
or her hand into the basket and takes a posy, which the 
women attach to their dress or put in their hair, and the 
gentlemen place in their buttonhole. The latter promenade 
through the salons each in search of a lady wearing a similar 
bouquet to his own; and when she is found, he has £f right to 
take possession of her, and retain her as partner for the rest 
of the evening. At several charming little dinners last week 
an old German plan was tried j the gentlemen guests draw 
lots, and the cavaliers servenie whom fate gave to each lady 
remained her humbly devoted_slave until the party di'^solved. 
What will English conventionality say to all that ? 

One of the veterans of the Society of Dramatic Authors, 
M. Gabriel, was yesterday borne to his last resting-place, 
followed by a large number of his old colleagues. Gabriel 
died at the age of seventy-nine. For more than forty years 
he had helped to write numberless pieces, and had in his 
time given his aid to authors of the highest repute. The 
four greatest successes to which he lent a helping hand 
were ' Victorine, ou La Nuit porte Conseil;^ 'Jacko, on 
le Singe du Br&il,’ with Rochefort f'ere and Merle; 

‘ Attends FOmnibus,’ with E. Guinot; ‘ Bonaparte a 
Brienne;' ‘Le Roman chez la Portiere,^ with Henry Mon- 
nier; and more thafl a hundred other minor pieces. Gabriel, 
many year’s ago, was quite a lion; and he always remained 
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somewliat of a dancly^ carrying Mmself very erect, remain¬ 
ing faithful to the satin stock, and being somewliat toucky 
on the subject of his age. He was well known in all the 
millssesy and to everybody connected with theatricals; 
while his eccentricities were a standing subject among 
them. He never raised his hat if he could help it, but kept 
it religiously screwed upon his head in spite of the severest 
provocation. They used to say he was afraid of thumbing 
the brim; and certainly Gabriel was of an economical 
natm’e. Long before the Brothers Davenport were di-eamt 
of, he invented a miraenlous cupboard, which sorvod him 
as a dinihg-room. His meals were laid out on the solitary 
shelf of the cupboard, and Gabriel despatched them standing, 
half concealed by the open door. If a visitor rang, the 
cupboard was quickly shut, and Gabriel, having rubbed 
his lips on his napkin, received his guest without the ennvi 
of having to invite him to shave his dinner. 

Sunday, April 4. 

The event of the week has been the Demidoff sale. 
The young Prince, whose mamago I recorded less than two 
years ago, has, as I have told you, lost his wife, and now 
retires for ever from the world. Three years ago he was a 
celebrity of the Bois: his h6tel was a mine of artistic wealth. 
Eveiything, down to his horses and carriages, has been sold, 
and the total received was £10,100—no great sum, I think. 
All Paris was at the sale; and Princesses, Duchesses, rjrandes 
dames, peiite^ da/mes, (janclins, collectors, amateurs, a mixed 
host—all that were idle, elegant, utterly ruined, or had 
balances at their bankers, were bidding,* Ton must pleaso 
to remember that the Demidoffs are ten times millionnaires, 
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and have mines of diamo’ ’ on tlieir estates^ wliicli they 
wiil not'' work/’ for the same reason that a friend of mine, 
a Torksliire proprietor, onco seriously gave to mo—'‘’for 
fear it should make the estate dirty.” The Demidoffs, too, 
are possessed of what were called hy some one at the &st 
Grreat Exhibition "the spoils of the Malachites,” to an 
extent unknown even to other Princes and potentates of 
Eussia. 

Tuesday, April 13. 

The Empress gave her second " Monday ball ” la^t 
night. It was rather larger than usual, as at one time there 
must have been at least 450 to 500 persons present. The 
dancing took place in the Hail of Marshals, and the supper 
in the long gallery, which was divided in two by a splendid 
bank of flowers and tropical plants. At no other Court in 
Em*ope does this system of "intimate balls” exist. 
They are as different from the great Court balls as 
Almack’s from a Queen’s ball. There is good music to 
dance to, plenty of space, and neither heat nor crowd 
even in the supper-room. The only outward sign of 
Eoyalty is that the stafrease is lined with soldiers of 
the Cent-Gardes; and those gentle giants always make a 
great show. The whole suite of salons used for the State 
baUs, at which 3000 persons are present, are thrown open 
on these evenings; so you really can see who is present, 
and walk across the room -without running the gauntlet of 
black looks, as is the necessary consequence of treading on 
those sweeping robes which we can no more avoid than we 
can death or quarter-day. The Imperial host and hostess 
walk about and talk to every one they know. Dancing goes 
on with more energy and animation than at any other ball, 
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and people are seen to dance who haTe left off the practice 
elsewhere. At nine o’clock the Emperor and Empress 
receive the few persons who are introduced on these occa¬ 
sions. These are only strangers^ or recently arrived officials, 
who have not before had an opportunity of presentation. 
By ten o’clock the Empress is in the rooms, and dancing 
begins. Supper and the cotillon come on together at half¬ 
past twelve, and everybody who likes can be in bed by two 
o’clock. The supper is excellent; and I only hope that the 
respected dowager who stood next to me is not to-day 
suffering inwardly and severely from a plethora produced 
by woodcock-pie and Imperial salade, the latter being an 
artistic compound of potatoes, asparagus, peas, beans, and 
truffles, dressed with oil and vinegar, and iced—^which must 
be quite as pleasant as digestible. Still, a cotillon gives an 
appetite to the young and active, and looking at it may 
have the same effect on the elderly chaperons. Perhaps 
you would like to know who was present ? If you will 
stroll through the rooms, I will point out some of them to 
you. In the recess close to the door by which you enter, 
you see three men sitting—one is the Prefet du Palais, in 
whose hands are all the domestic arrangements of all the 
palaces; with him are a writer and an ex-diplomatist. The 
latter has not resigned Mb finesse with his post, and he is 
even now preaching peace upon the grounds of Prussia’s 
difficulties at home, and the fact that every day peace lasts 
makes it more probable that it uill last. Tho handsome 
man who is hurrjing away so early to his carriage, but who 
stops to shake hands with the trio, is Prince Napoleon. 
That lady is Mrs. Moulton, a great American beauty, and a 
fine musician. The three or four men in um'form who make 
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&ucli a contrast to tlie Court evening dress are Generals of 
Division; who believe that in plain clothes there is no salva¬ 
tion, and who are said to sleep in their spurs with their 
swords under their pillows. Those other young fellows 
imist wear uniform—^they are Cadets of St. Cyr. That very 
pretty person who is glittering about in a sort of silver 
cloud is the Comtesse de Fernandina. But here comes the 
host himself. The lady with whom he is walking is his 
Majesty’s relative, the Duchess of Hamilton, nee Princesse 
de Bade. The lady they stop to speak to is Madame Arcos, 
Irish but married to a vSpaniard. In that corner is the ne 
ylus ultra of Paris fashion, the Princesse de Metternich; 
Mesdames de Gallifet and de Pourtales, and the Duchesse de 
Saigon. They sit in judgment on society, and out of their 
lips comes the dreaded sentence. If they nod, Juno-like— 
Jupiter nodded I know, so I suppose Juno did likewise— 
then those on their trial are admitted within the pale of 
society. If they shake their decorated tresses, then the 
postulants are sent empty away, and find themselves 
sentenced to the outer darkness of largo balls and official 
receptions. Ho English, you say. Oh! yes, there are ; I 
should say there were a dozen. That gentleman with the 
red ribbon is your Ambassador j and if you follow him up 
the room you will guess how popular he is here. Then all 
tho personnel at present in Paris are herej two of them— 
the Hon. Henry Woodhouse and Mr. Sartoris—^have been 
" presented.” If there arc few English, see what a bevy of 
our Transatlantic cousins—very pretty and well-dressed 
cousins they are, too —we have present. Ho; that is not 
Miss Beckwith; it is only the shadow which she cast on 
society. Miss Hammel ? Oh! no; “ she has gone from our 
vot. n. p 
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gaze.’” Sho has also^ it is said, been civilly married to her 
Prince at Wasbington. The Empress, wlio is, you observe, 
very simply dressed, tbougb radiant vritb. diamonds, bolds a 
small hue in the doorway. That distinguished-looking 
man is Prince Metternicb; and the very fair lady to whom 
he is bowing is the daughter of the King of Italy and the 
wife of Prince Napoleon. If you observe several very nice- 
looking women in an alcove or a recess, and discover a plea- 
sant-looking man very close to the prettiest, you will do him 
no injustice "if you assume him to be the Italian Minister. 
As for Baron Konigswarter, I say nothing ; whenever there 
arc two or three fair ladies gathered together, depend on it 
you win see him, as now, in the centre of the group. I 
tbirik you observe that you met that gentleman before ? If 
you ever go out, T should say you have seen him daily ever 
since, perhaps, you first looked at him as ho advanced with 
his division at the Alma. It is Marshal Canrobert, who, 
when there is no fighting, is ever to be seen in the very 
thickest of the fray at every good ball in Paris. I believe 
he would prefer a battle, but, in default of that, he certainly 
likes a bal. But I must not forget the Oiiental contingent. 
That gentleman who is absolutely enveloped in ladies’ 
dresses is the Turkish Ambassador. I do not feel sure that 
he thinks baH-going the very worst duty of a diplomatic 
appointment. He, you observe, wears his fez close-fitting, 
and as we are accustomed to see it; but those other fez- 
covered guests wear that Oriental head-covering quite in a 
difierent style—rather, indeed, like flower-pots a little too 
large for the wearer. The Viceroy’s son wears his mildly; 
but Nubar Pacha—that is he, with his wife, talking to the 
English attache-gives his “ bonnet a cock,” and wears it 
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as Tom Duncombe used to put on ins bat wben standing on 
the steps of Croebford’s. This, though I hear it is chic in' 
Egypt, gives a dissipated and devil-may-care crowning to 
the stately Oriental edifice. But the cotillon is raging, 
music is pealing, and the clatter of china proves that the 
menu at which we have already glanced is now receiving 
rapid justice. We look through the recently opened folding 
doors, and see everybody with a cup of soup in hand, like 
genteel paupers receiving relief at a charitable institution; 
so we leave the halls of dazzling light,” go into the 
supper-room, and do likewise. 

Tuesday, Apil 20. 

One of the curious sights of this strange city, the 
streets of which teem with amusement instead of being 
crowded with sombre citizens intent on business, like the 
thoroughfares of London and other great capitals, is the 
procession of weddings daily to be seen wending their jovial 
way towards the Bois. The system of being married—^the 
actual binding contract, which is here kept, as it were, by 
double entry,” that is, fii-st by a Mayor and then by a 
priest,—is the same for the dwellers in Palaces and the inha¬ 
bitants of cottages but there is a great deal of difference 
in the way in which the festive ceremonies of the afternoon 
are celebrated. I am not writing of those superior beings 
whom some people call ‘^'^the upper classes.” Everybody 
knows their ceremonial, from the “blessing” down to the 
time when the friend of the family—probably the lover of 
the bride^s mother; but let that pass: such accidents have 
arisen ere now and will arise again in this city of the Seine 
—puts a little wine in his glass, and hopes that “ our dear 
child will be happy.” I do not write of these willing victims 
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of marriages of convenience; I -want to tell of humliler indi- 
ridnals, wlio are not, I presume, conveniently married, and 
who spend the day by the side of the " Great Lake Im¬ 
proper,^’ shining instances of regularly married propriety. 
A sei'gcnt de viUe espoused an heiress yesterday, and the 
display of uniform and orange-blossoms was a sight indeed. 
Sergents de vllle are a race apart, and are forced to marry 
heiresses. A soldier in that service must give up his cocked- 
hat, his worsted epaulettes, and his sword, if he takes to his 
martial bosom any young lady with a dot less than £ 120 . 
These parties are naturally exclusive, consequently fashion¬ 
able and dull. The marriage of a soldier in the Line is 
quite another thing. He brings three good comrades of the 
regiment, who, in their turn, bring three young women of 
their affections ; they have a small drink before going to the 
Maire, and ■ “ coal again,” as they used to say at “ Gib,” 
before they' face the priest; then they breakfast, smoke, and 
sing, and so it is no wonder that when they reach the golden 
gates which lead to Boulogne’s Wood they are slightly 
excited, and advance, the whole party, ladies and all, at a 
quick step, something between a pus de charge atid a bal 
masque galop. But if you want steadiness and decorum, 
look at that procession; six coaches each holding six; the 
bride, by sitting on the knees of hers truly, makes room for 
seven in that conveyance; six pairs of white cotton gloves 
holding the reins which do not drive or conduct twelve 
horses that, white from age and anxiety in respect to food, 
wander listlessly about, causing bad language to issue from 
the lips of drivers who have not been married or given in 
marriage that morning. What a happy party! except, per¬ 
haps, the horses; and even they may bo dreaming that they 
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may get a bucket of water and a bayband -wkeu they reack 
the hosteby which is theb goal. “ Oh, Hymeuj Hymen 
How happy they all are ! The drivers are; for, having hung 
up their hats on the lamps, and placing implicit faith in the 
venerable sagacity of their animals, they have gone calmly 
to sleep. The bride and the groom are happy; for the ter¬ 
rible ordeal, of which the profane actor in ^Nicholas 
Nicbleby ’ said “ It don’t take long—no more does hanging 
oneself,” is over. The guests are very happy—some asleep, 
and some singing; for they have bi’oakfasted: soup, four 
made dishes, a roti, dessert, coffee, and a glass of rlnii.i; 
and, in addition, they have had red wine, a fine, strong, 
heady Burgundy, some time (say a week) in bottle, not k 
discrown but even unto indiscretion; and they have a dinner 
and dance in perspective. But it is when earth is covered 
by the dusky mantle of night—^by which I mean sis p.m. in 
winter and eight p.m. in summer—that the real wedding 
revelry vexes the dull ear of bachelors dining alone in the 
public rooms of the Diner Europeen, Tissot’s, the Thousand 
Columns, or some other house in the Palais Eoyal, sacred— 
in the salom of com’se—to the celebration of noces. Such a 
dinner! such wines! and such a salon! Everybody cries 
out to the waiter at once. The bridegroom pretends to 
look after his guests, and does not neglect that mystic 
numeral, No. 1. The bride is all veil, orange flowers, and 
giggle, but still retains her appetite. Everybody eats and 
drinks something. Grandmamma—that is she in the 

Norman cap—goes to sleep between the dishes, and is 
aroused to a sense of her possible loss by kicks and pinches 
given by her pet grandchild. Uncle Jules, from Amiens, is 
cryingly intoxicated; and the f^her-in-law will sing a song 
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of las or at least Anacreontic complexion, and easy morality, 
mtli the cheese and apples. Then comes the ball! None 
of your walking through figures, I promise you; but the 
real thing. The bride dances two hours by Tissot’s clock, 
and then retires. Everything being eaten and drunk, and 
there having been two family quan-els, everybody else goes 
home also j and, all being very ill next day, all are propor¬ 
tionally rude to their customers. That is a picture of a 
marriage «la mode de Paris in the tb’i’d week of April, 1869. 
Scores of victims have been sacrificed on the altar of the 
mischievous Cupid and the foamy Aphrodite this very 
day, and are now wandering through the streets in pursuit 
of a lost appetite. Never fear; they will recover it. 

Tuesday, April 22. 

The Minister of his Serene Majesty the Emperor 
Tong-tchi, and Mrs. Burlingliame, last night gave then' 
second diplomatic reception and ball. It was even more 
celestial than the last; for there were fewer present, and, 
indeed, but for the stupidity of the guests themselves, who 
would all msh upstairs at once, there need have been no 
crowd at ah. The host and hostess, who received, as usual, 
with a most genial com'tesy, had opened every room, and 
they danced upstairs, downstairs, and in my lady% 
chamber.” “ I see no bed rooms,” said a lady to a Chinese 
attache; “ do tell—^where do you all sleep ? ” The attache 
of course replied that when the night was illumined with 
eyes of beauty, there was no sleep for the servants of the 
cousin of the Moon. High-flown, and evasive, perhaps, 
but pretty, and with a full Souchong flavour. As there are 
no Chinese in Paris, they, naturally cannot go to a ball 
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there, but Americaus take their place. They are charming 
representatives. I am in the habit of looking into a good 
many ball-rooms in the season—official, diplomatic, mili¬ 
tary, and civil; nay, I sometimes cross the Seine and enter 
into the sacred precincts of the Faubourg. But nowhere 
do you see such beauty as in American salons; almost 
every young American is elegant if not positively lovely, 
and they do not despise the assistance of "Worth. The 
result is, that Frenchmen who admire beauty and bankers' 
books, and labour under an impression that Americans and 
fortunes of untold dollars are synonymous, are leaving the 
.s(!? 0 HS which they were wont to frequent—suioxs in which, 
perhaps, toilet does exceed beauty and fortune—and are 
devoting themselves to “eyes, eyes, beautiful eyes, eyes 
which in liquid lustre swim; ” thus “makmg infidelities—” 
at least so complain the ladies who love them, and whom they 
used to love till they seceded from the moinlc to the New 
World. 

Monday, April 2G. 

Driving down the Champs Elysees the other day, I 
confess I received a shock. Can the dead and dyed return 
to earth ? Yes, of course they can; for was not that the 
Duke of Brunswick ? There he was in the original George 
IV. phaeton, with the very same two cream-coloured horses 
—strawberry-and-crcam-coloured would be nearer the truth 
-—which, some thirty years ago, he drove in Hyde 
Park, when it was the fashion to drive parallel with Park 
Lane. His Serene Dukedom is not changed; he is 
younger, redder, blacker than ever. "VYhat an eternal 
youth! Only these ghosts of long past London seasons 
should not rise from their graves and run over us as, 
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middle-agocl, we potter along tlie Champs Elysees^ talking 
scandal of ladies who are even older women than he of 
Brunswick. 

Sunday, May 2. 

A good deal of nonsense has been written about the 
comparative poverty of thoso who live on the same side of 
the Seine as the Pantheon. I imagine that, if the grand 
social ceremonials of life exist, they are to be found 
only in those families which, being utterly “ Tory,’’ believe 
that improvement is another word for destruction; and who 
consider that the Devil has ruled in political Europe for 
half a century. I was struck lately by seeing the great 
establishments kept up over the water. What will Belgra- 
vian baU-goers—even those who remember Devonshire 
House in its zenith, and have written their names there, and 
beneath the disputed shadow of the “ hons’ tails ”—what 
will even they think of a court-yard kept by halberdiers, 
with swords and belts, who announced the guest to a hall- 
full of valets looking like a dismounted troop of Life 
Guards, who in their turn mispronounced the names given 
to them to an iuner entrance-hall, in which was a regiment 
of servants in Court dress ? This took place on Friday, at 
the Duchesse de D—’s ; and, I may add, when the family i,s 
in the country, they always keep a mounted band to dis¬ 
course them fine music. 

Tuesday, May 4. 

The penultimate private ball of the Empress last 
night, was extremely pleasant; there was no crowd at any 
period of the evening, supper-time included, and no heat. 
There is always at least one “personage” at a Monday 
ball; last night it was the Archduke Victor of Austria, 
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who came so late that the Qiiadnlle iVHonneiir had to he 
postponed, and the dancing commenced with a waltz. 
When his Imperial Highness came, he danced with Lady 
Susan Vane Tempest—our belle compatriofe, about whom all 
the French were raving as usual. Dressed in black, with a 
crescent w la Diane on her head, this representative of 
British beauty, who is not to be beaten in any ball-room in 
any capital of Europe, looked splendid, and was admired 
accordingly. The Emperor and Empress walked about srnuv 
fai^m all evening, talking to eveiy one they know ; mid it 
was observed that the Empress had a very long conversa¬ 
tion with M. Benedetti. The Emperor seemed in the bc^d 
possible spirits, and missed no chance of talking to any 
foreigner. The Princesses Mathildo and Olothilde, Prince 
Joachim Murat, the Austrian Ambassador and the Princcsso 
do Metternich, the English and Turkish Amb assadors, and 
many others of the Corps Diplomatique, were among the 
company. The dresses were very pretty, and flowers seem 
to have taken tho place of jewels. Mr. Hubert Jerningham 
was expressly invited by the Due de Bassano to lead the 
cotillon, he being a youth who takes the advice of Horace 
—“ Oh! my boy, do not despise dancing.^-’ Among the 
guests were six Englishmen—^Mr. Charles Gregory, Presi¬ 
dent of tho Institution of Civil Engineers; Mr. Bidder and 
Mr. M'Clean, past presidents; Mr. Cubitt, vice-president; 
Mr. Hemans, member of the council; and Mr. Manley, 
honorary secretary,—who had come over to present the 
Emperor with the diploma of honorary mcmbei’, to which 
office he had been recently elected. They were officially 
received on Sunday, after mass. The President, after a short 
address, presented tho diploma, with a set of the ti'ansac- 
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manded by Prince Joacbim Mnratj who should, indeed, bo 
pi’oud of his men, their discipline, appearance on parade, 
and their mounts—dark brown horses, very level in ap¬ 
pearance, their tails cut after the Fitzwilliam fashion, and 
up to heavier weight than they have to carry. They are 
very fine men, too j and as for the uniform, gorgeous is the 
only term applicable. I am assured that this regiment is as 
good as it looks. The Emperor and Staff reached the 
ground at chi'ee p.m. to a minute; they were received by 
Mai’shal Cam'obert, Marshal Niel, General Floury, etc. 
It was a brilliant Staff. The Empress did not get on 
horseback till after the inspection, but remained talking to 
the Princess of Wales—^who, if tired, as she well might be 
after a four months^ tour, did not look so. With the Em¬ 
peror wore, on his right hand, the Prince of Wales, in the 
un i f orm of the 10th Hussars—^veiy striking at a French 
review—and on his left fhe Archduke Victor Albert of 
Austria, whose white and red uniform is always conspicuous. 
The Prince Imperial was nest to the Prince of Wales; he has 
left pony for horse, and is much grown. Among the gene¬ 
ral wrlega were uniforms of almost ah. nations. A Greek 
was remarkable, but the pride of place must be yielded to 
M. de Moltke, brother to the Danish Minister, who had an 
hussar uniform so gorgeous that he looked as if ho had 
borrowed a dress from Iris. It was splendid, no doubt; 
but I think the scarlet of Colonel Claremont and Captain 
Ellis, and the Blues as represented by Lord Carington, 
had the best of it. After the inspection the Emperor re¬ 
turned to the saluting.point, where he was joined by the 
Empress; and the review began with a splendid chai’ge by 
regiments of cavalry, which was followed by an advance on 
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tlie Imperial position by tbe artillery. Coming to the front 
by batterieSj the gunners^ to tbe great surprise of tbo crowds 
went at once into action, and stowed some practice wMcb 
CTen Woolwich confessed to be quite above average. Tbe 
cavalry retired by fours from the outer flank, and the artil- 
leiy by half batteries. Then the whole corps d’armec trotted 
past, the cavalry in columns of squadrons, the artillery in 
columns of batteries. Then all was over; and, amidst cries 
of Vive rimp4ratrice! “ Vive TEmpereur ! ” " Vivo le 

Prince Imperial! ” “ Vivent le Prince et la Princesse de 
Galles! ” terminated the most striking review which has 
been seen in Paris since that at which the Czar and thr 
King of Prussia were present. 


Tuesday, May II. 

Their Eoyal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales remained, as was hoped, for the last private ball to 
be given by the Empress this season. It was an early 
party, the Emperor and Empress, with their Eoyal guests, 
entering the ball-room before ten o’clock, and the cotillon 
ending before half-past one. If there was a select supper 
in a small salon after that, it is an affair which rests on the 
consciences and digestions of those only who assisted at it. 
It was a very small ball, and certainly the pi’ettiest given 
this year. One felt that it was worth going if only to see 
the bank of bright flowers, moderator lamps, and evergreens 
which formed the sort of transparent screen that divided 
the long gallery where supper was laid, and whence, judg¬ 
ing by the consommation, I should not say that the rich 
were sent empty away. The Quadrille d’Eomeur was very 
select—the Princess Clothilde and the Prince of Wales, the 
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Princess of Wales and Prince Joacliim llurat. Tire Prin¬ 
cess of Wales created a perfect/wrore. Botli their Eoyal 
Highnesses danced a great deal, the Prince leading off the 
cotillon with Madame de Poni’talcs. 


Friday, May 14. 

On Wednesday evening Paris was the scene of an 
extraordinary political tnmnlt. M. Emile Ollivier is a can¬ 
didate for the suffrages of the third division at the next 
election; and it was announced that on Wednesday night 
he would address the electors in the Tlieiitre du Chiltolot. 
Long before the appointed hour, a dense crowd surrounded 
the immense budding, and, with loud signs of impatience, 
awaited the opening of the doors. A back door had pro¬ 
vided an entrance for M. Ollivier and a number of his friends, 
and, while the crowd was still surging outside, he proceeded 
to dehver his address. It was able and eloquent, but impru¬ 
dent. He forcibly urged the necessity of seeking reform, 
not by revolutionary but by constitutional means; on that 
ground he defended his oath to uphold the Empire; and 
thus far he was heard, if not without interruption, at least 
without any persistent attempt to reduce him to silence. 
M. Ollivier startled his audience by declaring that the Em¬ 
pire was based, not on the coup d’etat, but on universal 
suffrage. A scene of indescribable confusion followed his 
allusion to those earlier events; and, after some effort to 
restore order, the police dispersed the meeting. During 
this time, the outside of the theatre presented even wilder 
tumult. The crowd, which is estimated at 20,000 persons, 
thought that the meeting was “packed,” and vented its in¬ 
dignation by methods which a Parisian mob can render siugu- 
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larly effectwe. Seditions speeclies were delivered; cries were 
raised for a Eepiiblic ) and at last tbe air rang witli tlie sounds 
of tlie ^Marseillaise/ By tMs time it was nearly midnigM^ 
and a strong body of police attempted to disperse tbe crowd, 
Tbe result was a band-to-band figbt^ in wbicb stones were 
thrown^ sticks used, swords di^awn, and shots fired. A 
great many people were injured in tbe tumult; and, accord¬ 
ing to some reports, tbe life of more tbaii one person was 
sacrificed, thoiigb I have not been able to verify tbe state¬ 
ment. It was only after a long struggle that tbe police 
succeeded in dispersing tbe crowd, and even when it scat¬ 
tered in ail directions seditions cries were still raised. I 
am told that one portion of tbe mob finisbeci the eveiiing^s 
work by marching to tbe Place de la Bastille. Tbe dis¬ 
turbance has caused a profound sensation in Paris. At 
present we are speaking about nothing else. Certainly, M. 
Emile Ollivier^s political prospects have not been improved 
by Wednesday's tumult. 

Sunday^ 3Iay 16. 

Tbe Ollivier disturbance was noisy enough and bad 
enough; but tbe Rochefort row was worse. Tbe place of 
meeting was the Cirque Napoleon, and so dense was tbe 
crowd that as early as seven o^clock traffic in the neigbboiir- 

liood was entirely stopped, all tlio shops were shut, and 
dense masses of the people of that busy quarter were march¬ 
ing along, singing the 'Marseillaise,’ and crying "Vive 
Eochefort! ” " Vive Easpail! ” " Vive Barhes ! ” As soon 
the Cirque, which is an enomous building, was declared to 
he entirely filled, there began in the street a terrible 
struggle between the police and the people, who would still 
crowd up to the entrance. At last a charge of the mounted 
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Gardes de Paris was ordered, and several people were 
knocked down in tke scuffle. M. Brun, an Inspector of tke 
Municipal Police, while exhorting the people to disperse, 
was struck on the head with a loaded cane, covered r^?th 
blood, and was carried senseless into a neighbouring mji. 
Another officer was severely wounded in the head by a 
similar weapon. While these scenes were passing without, 
MM. Baudin and Easpail were delivering within the theatre 
most intemperate harangues against the existing order of 
things; and the language held became at length so out¬ 
rageous that the Commissary of Police dissolved the meet- 
ins:. At eleven o^clock a fresh detachment of mounted 
Guards arrived on the spot to clear the ground, and reopen 
for traffic the public way, which was at length effected. 
About sixty persons were arrested and taken off to the 
Prefecture. No doubt these demonstrations are serious 
enough, and pi’ove that in Paris there is a strong feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the existing state of things; still I do 
not think we should attach great importance to the fact. 
It was known to every one that the Opposition would be 
very strong in Paris, and several of the large cities; but sup¬ 
posing that it carried everything before it there, as it pro¬ 
bably will do, even then the Government would only bo as 
it was in last Parliament. In Paris high I’ents, some want 
of employment, the general dearness of living, and, above 
and before all, the improvements which have forced the 
W'orking man to seek his lodgings in the suburbs, have kept 
up, if not increased, that instinctive ill feeling against any 
Government which is the chronic state of this curious city. 
The existence of this hostile spirit is evident to any one 
whose business bring.s him in contact with the working 
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classes. I meaHj when I say working classeSj a most re¬ 
spectable and well-educated section of society; lower down 
in the grade I think you would find a sullen spirit^ and a 
hatred tg all above theuij which ordinarily show themselves 
in intense incivility and inconceivable roughness. 

Sunday, May 23. 

Now let me endeavour to give you a sketch of Paris 
on the fii'st of the two days of a general election considered 
to be the most important ever held under the present 
dynasty. It wms Sunday of coui’se—everything hero is 
done on Suhdays, everything at least which you think 
should not be; but few workmen here would vote on a 
week-day. If I scarcely expect anybody to credit the 
account I am about to renderj it is still the truth. In 
defence of the good people of Paris, however, I may state 
that there were five reasons why they should not be very 
eager to-day about the elections. In the first place, they 
have till four p.m. on Monday to vote; then it was a great 
holiday, a fine day, the Derby Day, and the first day of the 
season of the “ Grandes Eaux ” at Versailles. Having given 
these excuses for electoral apathy, I will proceed. I started 
about mid-day, supposed to be tho busiest time on Sunday, 
the people having then breakfasted and not yet having 
started on their exclusions; and I went first to one of the 
polling places of my own quarter—a very quiet one certainly, 
but still having Ernest Picard among other candidates. I 
live only two'hundrod yards from tho Squarr ” Clarice, but 
did not know where it was; I asked three people, and they 
did not know, and the tailor, 1 think, who was shutting up 
his shop, next door to the entrance to tho polling booth. 
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was not even aware that there was an election going on—ic 
is only fair to say that he was a new-comer, and had no 
vote; but yet, nest door!—and referred me to his eonuierye, 
who kindly took me to the place, forewarning me, however, 
that everything was trh calme. And indeed it was; for I 
waited five minutes, and not a voter came to the rescue. 
At last a man, a green ticket in his hand, approached 
rapidly in a victoria. I distinctly heard him say, “File:, 
aiez —get on, I am in a hurry! ” Alas, it was the Comte de 
X—, who was late for the train, and the green ticket was 
the Jockey Club card for the Tribune of Chantilly. I need 
not say that this is an exceptional case, and that there are 
eight polling places in every circonscrij)iion ; but still it is 
a fact, and occurred at a busy hour in a crowded neighbour¬ 
hood. Then I visited the most important polling places of 
the three great contests which really absorb the whole 
interest of the Paris elections—-those of the second circon- 
seription, where Thiers, Devinck, and D’Alton-Shee contest 
the seat; those of the third, the battle-ground of Emile 
Olhvier and Bancel; and those of the fifth, where we 
found the name of Garnier-Pages. Always the same result. 
I do not say there were no voters, as in the '“'Squan'” 
Clarice. Xo; the voters were arriving in steady Indian 
file; some seryenis de vUle, with whom I contacted a very 
pleasant speaking acquaintance, told me that a gi’eat number 
of votes had been registered up to that time; but there was 
no symptom of excitement, no rushing to the poll, and the 
whole process of voting seemed rather to bore than excite 
xhe voters. There were a few Oddfellow-Hke pi’oeessions in 
some of the streets; but I have my doubts if they intended 
going up to-day—even if it is allowed, which I also doubt 
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—to vote in a body. I am informed that all the violent 
Oppositionists of Pai’is are waiting to come with a rush, 
and will not poll until to-morrow between two and four 
Jf.ii., as they will not trust the urns—curiously ugly little 
boxes, by the way—^in the hands of the authorities during 
twelve hours of darkness. All but those with voting 
tickets are rigidly excluded from the room containing the 
ballot-box; but, as a foreigner, I found no difficulty in 
being present at the mystery. The whole affair is as simple 
as A B 0. The voter has taken his ticket beforehand, or 
called and got it on his way to the poll. This ticket is his 
licence to vote; it is green, and bears his name, ago, pro¬ 
fession, and dwelling. As he approaches the door, five or six 
respectably-dressed men in black, looking rather like mutes, 
rush at him with little square bits of paper—“ Devinck,” 
we will say is on one, “ 2e Oirconscription Electorale de la 
Seine; ” “ M. Thiers, Depute sortant,’' on the other. The 
voter takes them both if he likes; but, as it seemed to me, 
he generally took the one he wanted, and walked with it 
stark open to the room in which stands the “ fatal urn.^-’ 
There are two policemen at the door of this hall, and the 
first thing you sec is a notice that if you have lost your 
rights of citizenship, and yet vote, you will be fined and im¬ 
prisoned. Six grave gentlemen sit behind the table on 
which is the box. The voter advances, shows his green 
licence, and then screws up his poling paper, pops it into 
the box, and goes his way. There were cjemlamnie guards 
at all the polling places, and at the most important there 
might be a dozen idlers looking on. Such, I assure you, is 
the round unvarnished tale of the polling of this day up to 
post time. I do not mean to say that I have been to the 
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seventy-two polling places; but I can assert that down to 
ibis moment the greatest order has reigned thi’oughout 
Paris. There will be a little more excitement, perhaps, at 
four P.M. to-morrow. 

Monday, May 24. 

It is now six o’clock, and I have just returned from 
attending at the close of the poll in the most excited voting 
places of some of the most excited districts. I was told 
yesterday that from three to four o’clock I might make sure 
of seeing something worth seeing j so I duly went. We 
managed to be present within a few minutes of the close of 
the election of M. Thiers, within ten minutes of that of M. 
Ollivier; and, as the clock struck four, we were in the Eue 
Gerson, the very centre of the Quartier Latin, where 
Sochefort was candidate. And what went we forth to see ? 
I can answer as to what we did see. About twenty-five 
National Guards preparing to parade before being relieved— 
or, I supposed, dismissed, as they were there for special duty 
only—^half-a-dozen idlers, and four men in blouses. Of 
course the infantry was present in force ; but then it was 
commanded by discreet nurserymaids. There wei’e a few 
policemen scattered around, but much fewer than are usually 
to be seen; and that is, I fear, all. “Has it been like this 
all day ? ” we inquired of a sergent de ville. ^'^No, monsieur,” 
he replied; “there have been voters, and even many, but of 
excitement none.” This is an actual picture of the final day 
of polling, as I saw it myself; and to me it seems so very 
droll that I scarcely expect it to be credited. Wherever 
I asked, I was told that there had been a constant, if small, 
stream of voters, and that we know will tell; still, to a 
looker-on, it would seem as if universal suffrage appeared to 
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tlie people of Paris as sometliing 'witli wkich it would give 
them trouble to have anything to do. They fear that they 
must go to a Mairie, get a ticket, swear something to some¬ 
body; go another day somewhere else—^perhaps on a holi¬ 
day, too—show the ticket to a man in office, who tears off a 
bit, and says, “It is well; ” and, lastly, procure and fold up 
a bit of paper and put it in a box. It looks to me, I say, as 
if the universal right of voting were very little appreciated 
in this curious country; or else the people of Paris are the 
least demonstrative in the world—^and that is scarcely their 
character. I will yet promise you a sensation. After 
working hours, and when the returns are known, we may 
have a “demonstration” to-morrow. I believe that to¬ 
morrow will be “ falser than the fleeting day.” 

Tuesday, May 25. 

With all due respect for his age and talent, I must 
say that M. Thiers acted very foolishly on Sunday night. 
After the hour of polling was past, the ballot boxes were 
carried to the Marries of each arrondissemont, under escort 
of a picket of National Guards, and placed in charge of a_ 
division of that corps. On Sunday night, about eleven 
o’clock, M. Thiers, accompanied by twe friends, presented 
himself at the Mairie of Batignolles, and demanded per¬ 
mission to examine the boxes. It was evident that the in¬ 
tention of M. Thiers was known, as a number of people wore 
collected on the spot. After some hesitation, the permission 
was, as I think, very unnecessarily granted; and M. Thiers, 
having closely examined the seals, professed himself satisfied > 
and went off with his friends. A more foolish act was never 
performed by an eminent statesman, and it has given the 
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greatest oifence m all quarters. Tlie National Guards are 
fui’iouS; and tire Mayor of tlie district has addressed the 
following letter to M. Thiers: 

Paris, J& 2 / 24. 

Sii',—I learn that you called at the Maiiic of the Batignollss last 
night to examine the room, where the electoral urns were deposited. 
Witliout raising any question as to the illegality of that visit, made in my 
absence, and without previouo notice, I may obseiwe, with all the defer¬ 
ence due to yoiu' person, that your proceeding, besides being unusual, 
has greatly wounded me, inasmuch as it would seem to imply that my 
delicacy or my attention, ought to he suspected. I am eouvinoed that, 
after a little reflection, you will regret the step you have takeu. 

Balaonv. 

Tor my part^ I am fully persuaded that M, Thiers will 
not be convinced by any reflection. There is a theatrical 
element in all Frenchmen, which urges them on to “ play 
to the galleryand this was, indeed, an action devoted to 
the gods. The Orleanists are dreadfully upset by these 
morning and evening I’eturns; aqd well they may be so, 
since the figui-es are really their adleiix to Franco forced 
into utterance hy a people who, after many years of unusual 
peace, have gone into business, and who, like Florae in 
‘ Pendennis,’ sc mngent. The best supporters of the exist¬ 
ing Government are, after all, Bancel, Gambetta, Eochefort, 
and their set; for they have raised the Eed Flag, and, as 
the supporters of the Legitimist and Orleanist party have all 
property in France—^vast property, in fact—and as they see 
that the Government system of their predilection has no 
chance, they will consult self-interest, and rally round a, 
power which exists, and which can protect property. 
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Sunday, May 30. 

Daring tlie week I kave been paying visits to the 
stables of Paris, in company with a friend who, having the 
best “ stepper ” in France, wishes naturally to buy the next 
best. Madame Musard has the very best stables, and the 
very best horses are in them. The English Ambassador 
comes next, and with infinitely better taste in the tnrns-ont. 
Next I should place—and it would be almost a dead heat— 
the Princess Metternich; but I will for a moment confine 
myself to stables. They are difficult to find at any price in 
Paris. The ex-Queen of Spain has, perhaps, in the H6tel 
, Basilewski, got the show lodging for horses. Figiu'e to 
yourself what a reckless Eussian gentlemen thought should 
be the abode of his long-tailed trotters: a stable of ten stalls, 
with an arched roof, ten feet at least between the stall and 
the corn-bin, ventilated better than any Paris salon, lighted 
by gas, warmed by stoves; the accommodation for servants 
superior to any “officers’ quarters” in any English barracks. 
And that is how all the Queen’s horses and all the Queen’s 
men of Spain are lodged and pi’c’nded for in the Avenue du 
Eoi de Eome. The coachman in command has, of course, 
improved the occasion. I have never seen a neater or more 
ornamental stable. The arms of Spain are over the very 
drains, and the straw is wreathed in the national colours. 
An American friend of mine has, however, a much more 
practical stable than that of ex-Queen Isabella. Curious 
sight in France: it is an old coaching stable. The horses 
are thoroughbred, and the machines by Peters. 

Monday, May 31. 

There is still a good deal of excitement about the 
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result of the final elections, the meetings anterior to which 
have recommenced, and seem likely to go oif Tery quietly. 

I will try to give you the opinion of Paris; and will begin 
with that of an English gentleman long resident here, who 
knows Paris as well as any native, and perhaps judges 
about it better. He thinks the efforts of the violent party 
are so evident that they wiE fiighten the French and bring 
about a great reaction in favour of any existing Govern¬ 
ment. In what should be well-informed circles the actual 
state of affau'S, while admitted to be serious, is not for 
an instant ahowed to be dangerous. The demon of Social¬ 
ism has arisen again in France. Do you remember that 
it is a ghost which has haunted renascent Prance since 
T8 ? It is not really, perhaps, a very strong power, but its 
slightest efforts are so feared that the mere idea of them is 
the most powerful arm in the hands of the Government. 
Socialism—at least in the popular acceptation—is Jack 
Oade-ism; it means taking away what you have and giving 
it to somebody else; and that is not a pleasant idea, even 
for the most generous persons. But this idea has existed 
more or less in France during the whole of the present cen¬ 
tury. The French, too, are a very difficult people to rule. 
They hate socialism, and yet vote for it; they hate many 
things, and yet vote for them also. Personal, not political, 
opinion seems to be the test of French feeling. I do not 
say this of Paris—there opinions are defined enough and 
bitter enough; but even there they are not consistent. All 
this makes the existing state of Paris exciting.; but it is 
nothing more. We have one great security; and that is, 
that the Emperor is more liberal than all those about him, 
and dares to do more for his country than any of his Minis- 
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ters. I am fully prepared to see extended liberal measures 
proposed, and a new Parliament uttering ideas wliicli will 
be accepted, but which would have been treason a few years 
ago. 

Timchy, June 1. 

Last night ended the period of three days within 
which the supplementary election meetings could bo held; 
they went off without the least outward excitement, though 
some strong personal language was used. The friends of 
Count d’Altou-Shee, the ex-Peer of France, and of M. Thiers, 
the es-Minister of a deceased regime, had a meny little 
fight, which resulted in making the audience think M. 
Thiers much too mild, and resolve to vote eu laaasa for M. 
cVAlton-Shee. I wonder if that would-be Deputy was of 
the same opinion winch he holds now when ho was a gay 
and very pleasant young fellow about Paris* In mature life^ 
you know, he took to very decided opinions. When a man 
says in his scat in the Senate of Prance that ho is iioither a 
Catholic nor a Christian, it is no wonder that he should bo 
stared at with astonishment, or that his friend Id. de M— 
should say, when you have such pretty speeches 

as that last one of yours to make, do not, I pray you, come 
and sit next to med^ I hear, however, that the Count, in 
spite of bis extreme politics, is a charming person, and will 
■ run M. Thiers very close. Eochefort and Jules Favre had 
also a lively littlo engagemeut through thoir friends, who 
held a sort of political power of attorney, and called one an¬ 
other everything hut patriots. The mild joke of the even¬ 
ings was hanging up a little lantern. Truth to tell, the meet¬ 
ings wore scarcely fit to be qualified as serious political move¬ 
ments, when we consider that the interest of all France is 
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in quostior.. They are over now, and the final result of the 
remainder of the elections must be known on Tuesday. 
For the moment we are all at “ daggers drawn,and look¬ 
ing very fierce, and nobody is afraid. The Government, I 
can assert, is calm; the Opposition intrepid. 

Siinclmj, Jvne 6. 

We had a very nice “Grand Pris^^ of pigeons on 
Friday. It could not indeed have been much better. The 
natives were in excellent form, though I do not think they 
can ever really “ stay ”—“ cutting it,” in fact, when the 
English collar them. Better birds never flew from traps, 
and the shooting “under two flags” was very good. At 
one time France looked like walking in alone, but England 
came again, ran very resolutely, and finally won in a canter. 
When one English regiment can send over such guns as 
those which were second and third, I think we may assume 
that the art of destroying doves is not on the decline in 
England. Mx’. Eeginald Herbert, that most cheery of shots, 
won, and was decorated with flowers, after the fashion of the 
country ; he also won a Sevres vase, which I sincerely hope, 
though I confess I doubt it, will make him happy for life. 
Captains Gist and Marsland were second and third, and so 
England shot up to her form. It would be hardly possible 
to ovei’-estimate the very Grmd Seujneiir style in which the 
French accepted then* defeat. They cheered the winners 
more than did the English who had backed them. 

Tuesday^ June 8. 

The elections have had less Eadical results than they 
threatened. ' Le Oonstitutionnel ‘ says to-day: “ They are 
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over; the electors of the Seine have rejected the irreconcilable, 
and selected the conditional, Opposition. Paris has reacted 
against itself j it wishes for reform, but nob revolution.-” 
Everybody must be glad to see that M. Thiers is elected ; 
and you will remark that Count D’Alton-Shee made but a 
poor fight of it. The provincial elections, the Hst of which 
was nearly completed this afternoon, is also veiy satisfactory 
to all but the Bed—the very Eod, I may say; and the 
Government is said to be quite satisfied, considering as it 
does that the Opposition has not made that advance which it 
menaced. There will bo a larger adverse party in the new 
Chamber—^nobody doubts it, and everybody foresaw it; but 
it will also be weaker than was expected. It is believed in 
official circles that the moderate Opposition, form the 
greater moiety of the non-official candidates elected, -will 
rally to the Government, as the people of France have, it is 
quite evident, been alarmed by the Eed spectre of revolution. 
There were certain disturbances last night—great crowds 
gathered round the Hotel de ViUe and along the Boulevard 
Montmartre, and there were some nasty demonstrations— 
policemen and civihaus opposed to one another, and heads 
broken; but absolutely nothing serious. About the Mont¬ 
martre quarter there was perhaps a stronger demonstration; 
but all I can say is that it was over quite early. I traversed 
a large portion of Paris between dinner-time and bed-time, 
and must confess that I saw little disturbance. I have had 
long conversations to-day with those whose information 
ought to be of the very best; and I am persuaded that there 
was no sympathy on the part of the people with anything 
which has occureed in Paris. There is a certain portion of 
the population which took up the oxtrome party willioui 
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perhaps knowing Dauch about itj but the mass of the 
inhabitants of Paris are, I am assui'ed, much more in favour 
of the existing state of things than of any revolutionary 
Kiovement. 

Friday^ June 11 . 

It is, happily, seventeen ycai’s since Paris presented 
such an appearance as it did last night in some quarters. 
The section of the Boulevards from the Rue Lafdtte to the 
Paubourg Montmartre—which, perhaps, would be better 
known to many as the space which lies between the 
Opera Comique and Vachette’s—was, for several hours, in 
as regular a state of siege as I have ever seen a city; and, 
by chance, I have had some experience in such things. 
The garherings of the other night round the office of the 
'RappeP were mere crowds of idle people, such as might 
be found at any English borough election, and the police 
was able to cope with them. But yesterday afternoon the 
authorities discovered that something more serious was 
likely to occur; so when, after working hours, the usual 
crowd began to assemble, aH was prepared for their recep¬ 
tion. Besides a strong body of police and a division of tho 
Guard of Paris, there were two rogiments of the Line and a 
troop of the Mounted Guard of Paris. So long as the 
people were quiet they were left to themselves; and I must 
say that, so far as I have seen, the troops and the police 
have acted with equal temper. I will now tell you what I 
actually did see; and I believe it to be as near the truth as 
possible. Whenever the crowd grow noisy tho troops 
advanced, slowly drove it before them, and occupied the 
entrances to the streets which lead from the Boulevard. I 
have been assured by two people that during this operation 
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of clearing tlie ground warning was given to two groups^ 
more violent than the others, that they would he fired on if 
they did not immediately move, which they did at once; but 
I have my doubts whether the threats were ever uttered; 
and I can assert with confidence that no shot has been fired 
yet. The position, then, was this. The whole length of 
the Boulevard was perfectly clear, two cordons of police 
keeping the ends, while the troops had possession of the 
rest of the space. It was a curious sight: every shop was 
closed—even the Maison Doree and the Cafe Anglais—and 
every window was crowded with lookers-on. All vehicles 
were sent round, and indeed our cabman declined at once 
to go near the spot, as he was sure that his carriage would 
be taken to make a barricade. So we got out and walked, 
meeting at every yard a de Paris in a blouse, and in 
a state of noisy excitement. When we got to the Eue 
Favart we were stopped, not by the police—^for the business 
was out of their hands—^but by a soldier with a loaded 
Chassepot; the officer, however, was very civil to us as 
English, and allowed us to cross and recross as wo liked. 
Wo were told that we should not get back ahve, and were 
ofiered beds at two different places, but still we walked on; 
and what did we see ? A dense crowd of people certainly; 
but who were they ? Grovernments are not upset by a mob 
of boys; and I declare that I saw in the crowd—^lookers-on 
excepted—^nono but boys of eighteen or twenty, of course 
unarmed, whose chief amusement was to dance about and 
shout ‘'Vive Eochefort! Vivo Eochefort!” in the most 
unmoiodious tones. We stopped there till one in the 
morning, and that is all we saw. It "mer French revo¬ 
lutions ejmnins assisted, but did noi Still, small as 
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tliis affair is, greater are threatened; and it will never do for 
the Government to leave tumult unchecked. The rioting- 
has coutmued with increased violence. Last night I re¬ 
ported a skii-mish; to-day I regret to chronicle a dangerous 
but, as it turned out, a bloodless engagement. It so hap¬ 
pens that the affair, which I had the fortune to witness 
occurred under circumstances that enabled me to see it 
thoroughly. A friend who knows several things sent me 
wmrd that something would happen on Thursday night at 
Montmartre.” Such being the case, it is self-evident that 
the right thing to do was to catch another like-minded with 
myself and dine at Yachotte’s. “Why Yachette^s?” I 
reply, not only because you get the best and truest French 
dinner at that “old and respected establishment,” but 
because from two windows you can see the office of the 
‘ EappeV that “ helU teteirimi cuitsft,” while from the rest 
you can command the whole Boulevard from the Porto St. 
Martin to the Sue Drouot. A friend was soon found—^it is 
so easy to find friends in Pai-is, especially if you only want 
them to join in a good and cheap dinner. It was a lovely 
evening, and, as we strolled up the Boulevard, glowing in 
the setting sun, we could not help remarking how quiet it 
was for a great thoroughfare in a great city. There were 
sitting on benches the female guardians of the next gene¬ 
ration of Parisians. On springy chairs, soon destined to 
be instruments of destruction, reposed the fogies whose 
dehght is in the falts divo's of the minor journals, which, 
consumed with many pinches of snuff, seem to be delightful 
reading. Past ice-consumers—^past those who prepare for 
dinners by a dose of cold coffee and dominos—past the doll- 
shop, the inmates of which are femmes dim hm enrage 
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more than evei’j and so we arrived at the office of the 'Eappol/ 
where a perpetual stream of Eochefortists were investing 
tliree sous in that perilous paper^ several of the proprietors 
and directors of which had just been arrested. We also 
bought a paperj and found it dull. Then^ about 7.30, we 
dined; we looked out now and then, and wero a little dis¬ 
appointed at seeing few people, fewer police, and no soldiers. 
This went on till the r6li ; but things improved with the 
cheese, and by the time wc had got to the coffee there was 
a fair average crowd. By nine o’clock there was a mass of 
people, and at half-past a sea of heads was ebbing and 
flowing as far as the eye could reach. AH the restaurants 
immediately followed the example of the Varietes theatre, 
which was already closed, as were the whole of the shops— 
even those which sell “ necessaries of life,” such as tobacco, 
food, andjpetit him] but as yet all had been quiet—except 
for a vast amount of whistling, which is annoying, but not 
seditious, and a few cheers for M. Eochefort, Suddenly 
the demons of discord appeared on the sceno in the shape 
of a dozen men, said to be students,” each ai’med with a 
long stick, on the end of which was a lantern; and then 
the riot broke out. Different parties formed up; some 
went to shout before the ‘ Eappcl,’ some to cry " A bas 
I’Empire” in the Eue Drouot, while a detachment was told 
off to sing the 'Marseillaise,’ a few bars of which they 
executed with great satisfaction to themselves, I dare say, 
though their rendering of that once popular air suggested 
that a few" lessons from M. Strakosch or M, Wartel might 
be useful. They did not sing the hymn for five minutes, 
however, finding perhaps that yelling, whistling, and singing 
in the absurd manner peculiar to Parisians of their class was 
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easier. Tlie burthen of the song was “ ‘ Le EappeF—ah, 
‘ le Eappel’—ah, ' le Eappel,^ ”—and there was also a little 
dance. But now let us look at the crowd. I should say 
there were 20,000 persons within rifle shot, packed as 
closely as sai’dines. What do they look like ? Workmen ? 
Oh! no; we are not in that quarter—the blouses, also sup¬ 
posed at the same moment to be dancing the same devil's 
dance, only in a worse way, are all by St. Antoine. This 
Faubourg was described to me last night as a ''most 
respectable quarter." Oat of this gathering of 20,000 per¬ 
sons, I should say there were 200 who wished for a real 
riot, 200 more who love to make a noise; and that the rest, 
composed of women and children as well as men, were 
mere lookers-on. Eiot, mischief, and curiosity were thus 
represented, and the crowd were all at the height of their 
enjojnnent, the party of action just proposing to pull down 
something—^the Empire, or at least a kiosk—^when a change 
came over the spirit of their dream. Up the Faubourg 
Montmartre moves a body of darkfy-dressed men, marching 
four deep, and halting at the Boulevard. A drummer 
advances, and then comes a gentleman in plain evening 
clothes, only wearing a scarf. He holds up his hand to the 
young dinmmcr, who is about as high as change for a napo¬ 
leon, and immediately a tattoo is heard. At that sound it 
is no exaggeration to say that every revolutionist fled like 
one man—no, like one old, nervous woman. Presently, 
however, the noisy party returned, and then M. le Commis- 
saire—the gentleman in the scarf—delivered to them a little 
warning from the Law of Public Safety. It was brief, but 
to the point. " You can, of course, make a riot, if you like, 
but then we can fire on you if wc like." They seemed struck 
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by tbe fact, but kept up tbeir pluck, and answered by 
howling awfully. As the gendarmes retired, to deliver their 
little warning elsewhere, these heroes hissed with intre¬ 
pid boldness. “They do mean mischief, I believe,^^ said 
my friend. But just then arose a shout. “ La troupe! 
“The soldiers!” and looking towards the Eue Drouot you 
could see a steady mass advancing. Another panic; but 
the fugitives returned, keeping, however, on the pavement 
a little more, and making less noise. Then the cavalry 
charged—^the mounted Municipal Guard. They advanced 
in open order, and trotted very slowly—they had drawn 
swords, I believe. When they had trotted past, the crowd 
became exceedingly audacious, and must have hissed and 
whistled itself dry in the throat. But what is this wliich 
seems so near and is not so far? Why, it is the Municipal 
Guard of Baris, Baron Haussmann commander. Again the 
enemy personally ordered itself to fall back on its supports. 
An ri now occurred a little incident which I have always 
said would happen if there were a fighr of rioters against 
regulars in the now wide streets of Paris. Advancing in 
columns equalised so as to fit them into the Boulevard, 
steadily came on the Municipal Guard. It is a splendid 
corps; and, indeed, a finer sight than their advance I have 
not seen for many a long day. The night was brilliant, and 
the majestic mass of men produced a groat effect in the 
moonlight. It did so also on the people, for they again retired. 
Advancing, however, without noticing anything, the columns 
passed by and literally swept all the “ rioters” before them. 
In ten minutes the Boulevard was as empty as Gower-street. 
Then we come to another crisis in this eventful night—for 
so the night of the 10 th of June really was to Prance. All 
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tlie Ouard and all tie police left tie spotj circulation of 
carriages even was not stopped—a fact wiici subsequently 
placed several cabmen in very false positions. At first 
quietly, but tien noisily, tie mob returned, and in five 
minutes it was evident to every ono wio iad seen a street 
fight before that mischief was meant. There was a pause, 
almost a dead silence—a consultation of leaders, and a re¬ 
solution to act. Tien began one of tie most ruffianly and 
disgusting scenes of wanton destruction wiici can be con¬ 
ceived. M. Eociefort’s lantern-bearers opened tie ball by 
smashing tic lamps and turning off tie gas j all available 
windows were tien broken. “ Tie kiosks ! tie kiosks ! 
“Yivo la 'Lanterno,’ et a bas les kiosks! and at it ffney 
went. In five minutes five kiosks and other buildings iad 
fallen. I saw ono cook—there were dozens of cooks and 
yarpm in tie mob—go in by himself with a lai'ge kitchen 
poker, and utterly destroy a kiosk in five minutes. “ Vive la 
Lantern e \’’’ “ Let us have a iari’icade! ’’ At it they went 
again. '‘'Vive ‘ Le Eappel! ’ ” “ Let us seize that omnibus! ” 
but they could not stop it. “ That cab ! ” but tie driver 
turned .and fled quicker than cab has been driven within 
the memory of Frenchman. A house under repair was ran¬ 
sacked, and then tie first barricade erected in Paris for 
years sprang up as if by magic in the Boulevard, just in a 
line with tie Varietes. It was tie very first ono I had 
ever seen, and I confess that it did not strike me as a serious 
oistacle—any ordinary trooper would have taken it in his 
stride; but it was tie beginning of an end wiici never can 
be allowed here. Tie destruction of poor people^s property 
—of lamps belonging to tie parish—of tie living of that 
class which these destructives say they are benefiting, tie 
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kiosks, tlie fall of each of which ruiued some poor’ old 
woman or crippled man—all, of course, for Liberty—then 
went on with a ■vicious rapidity which would disgrace the 
worst class of society in the worst city of Europe. I cannot 
express the effect produced by seeing this ruffianly work 
done under one’s own eyes. I believe I am not of a very 
sanguinary disposition, nor do I delight generally in the 
destruction of my fellow-crcatures j but I confess that when 
I watched that wanton riot I did wish for one good volley 
and one good charge of cavalry—the very worst things, it 
is true, which could have happened. When the mischief 
was at its height, half-a-dozen of the mounted G-uard 
crossed the Boulevard, and were hooted by these triumphant 
“patriots;” then an officer, with his orderly, rode up, 
inspected the barricade, and retired amidst a perfect tumult 
of hisses. “ Eow my young friends,” I said to myself, “ I 
think it just possible you will catch it.” They thought he 
had run away; I fancied he might have come to inspect. 
Fast and furious again, for five minutes, was the madness of 
destruction. But hark! what is that clatter ? The cavalry 
trotting coolly on the scene; and before the officer could 
give the words, “ threes about,” and ere they were ranged 
in line, there struck on the car that tattoo, so unpleasant to 
a French mob. Advancing very steadily, the Guard 
debouched from the Euo Montmartre, and opened out into 
line, which brought it in front of the barricade. It was a 
grand sight ♦hen the order “ make ready ” was given, and 
they stood with their rifles ready to answer an attacking 
fire, i’er a minute I thought things looked like serious 
work. So did other people. “ Close the shutters! ■” “ Get 
between the windows! ” “ Take me somewhere! ” Such 
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were tlio cries of tlie domestics of tlie house in wliich we 
were: but they remembered 1848 , and, indeed, I have since 
been very pleasantly told, “Oh! you know, they generally 
fire at Vachctte’a windows.” The police saved us some 
trouble by ordering the door to be locked, nobody to leave 
on peril of arrest, the gas to be turned off, and the shutters 
closed. Luckily, our shutter was broken, and we saw as 
well as ever. There was a lady with our pai’ty, and she 
provided herself with a capital loophole. “Just there,” 
said a Frenchman, “a lady was shot looking through a 
shutter in 1848 .” “Ah, then,” replied the lady, “the 
chances arc that they do not hit me.” Again we heard the 
regular tramp of troops, a music there is no mistaking, and 
lo! the barricaclists arc attacked also in rear. Sweeping 
up in columns of companies again came the Guard. ‘ Then 
what a stampede! And hero the Municipal Guard falls 
out of this history, and the police enters on the scene. 
I do not know to whom the Parisians actually owe 
the strategy which saved their property, but the 
tactics were the best I ever witnessed. Here was a 
riot, serious certainly, but not an affair for soldiers. 
Let the civic force settle civic troubles; they did so, 
without firing a shot, and, having stopped absolute de¬ 
struction, handed the offenders over to the police. And 
now let me say—as I can say with authority, having been 
within a few yards of them in the moments when they were 
most tried—that it would be impossible for my troops or 
any police to have acted more firmly, more mildly, or with 
better temper. Again the scene changes, and the per¬ 
formance would be almost laughable if it were not so grave 
for many. The Guard and the police had closed every 
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street loading out of tiie disturbed district^ and shut up tbe 
whole of tbe rioters in tbe space between tbe Cafe Ricbe and 
tbe Eestaurant Yaobette. They were caugbt as fast as 
a polecat in a trap. Then came a simple manosurro. Tho 
police advanced up every street, driving tbe people before 
them, and at tbe end of tbe street there was a semicircle of 
police surrounded by an outer cordon of troops. Literally, 
they took them all. Once I thought there would have boon ■ 
a straggle opposite tbe office of tbe 'Eappel/ but the 
clatter of a few cavalry put an end even to that; and 
then it was all take and no give. For more than two 
hours tbe policeicontinued to make captures. The soldiers 
held tbe position, and a body of police was sent out as 
skirmishers; and I really do not believe that they missed a 
man, except my iconoclastic cook—^wbo, perhaps having 
other fish to fry, got off at tbe first beat of drum. I 
estimato the prisoners at from two to three thousand, 
and I certainly do not exaggerate. The order was, ^hlrrost 
all! ” and the order was fulfilled. When all the prisonous 
were taken away we were allowed to depart. The Boule¬ 
vard was indeed a strange sight ; besides ourselves there 
was not a soul to be seen, save one poor waiter from a cajt'j 
who was immediately arrested by an outlying policeman. 
But in the Boulevard which wo had deemed some ten hours 
before so calm and tranquil, we walked through a mass of 
domestic ruin. As far as tho Eue Eoyale this destructiou 
of private property had extended; and it was impossible 
not to reficct on the fact that it was brought about under 
pretence of assorting a right to Liberty, whereas it was tho 
work of a crew of ruffians who, having nothing to lose, 
marched forward with two petty papers as their banners. 
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to do _as mncli mibcliief as lay in their power to the 
trading and working classes of Paris. They have been 
eminently successful. They must have ruined many shop¬ 
keepers in all parts of Pai’is. The loss to Vachette alone 
on Thursday night was estimated at £40j and every shop¬ 
keeper on the Boulevard has suffered. Foreigners and 
natives alike are leaving Paris, and its fancy trade will, in a 
* day or two, he a “ fancy ” trade indeed. 


Monday, June 14. 

After the quiet of the last two or three evenings, 
we may fairly conclude that the elcctio| riots of 1869 
are over. Yesterday evening Nature came in aid of the 
authorities, for about seven P.il. a rattling storm cleared 
the Boulevard of all the loungers, sending them to their 
proper place on Sunday evenings—^the theatre. No mob, 
it seems, can stand against water •, is it because the persons 
composing it belong to the great unwashed? It is on 
record that a French General dispersed a riotous assembly 
by playing on it with fire-engines; and yesterday an officer, 
who distinguished himself in the cause of order in 1848, 
I’clated how the National Guard contrived to surround a mob 
and hem them in on the Boulevard on a wet day. Nobody 
was touched, only they were told, “you cannot pass,^^ and 
the rioters were kept there for eighteen hours in a pouring 
rain. Troops have continued to parade the streets every 
half hoHi*, and on Saturday there were a few small crowds 
which the mere sound of the advancing force was sufficien t 
to disperse. But; what really did finish the affair was the 
behaviour of the tradesmen and superior workmen, who arc 
fearMly exasperated, having been touched in the pocket, 
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and tliat rather severely. They arrested suspicious 
characters, and handed them over to the police; and 
under that final blow the whole affair collapsed. We are 
told, however, that it is only adjourned till the day when 
the Chamber is to open; but repetitions of such affairs 
rarely succeed, and forewarned is forearmed. Now to come 
to the prisoners. I have heard the number stated at 900 
and 1800; but I have my eyes as witnesses that more than 
the larger of these two numbers were taken on one spot on 
Thursday night. The prisons ai’e crowded. No doubt 
many hundreds will be discharged at once, and we shall 
never know hovf many wore really captui’ed. Among them 
are a great many English and some Americans; some of the 
former, and two of the latter, have already been Kberatcd.. 
and the rest of the English, and I suppose of the 
Americans, will be free to-day. Enghshmen at home must 
not be very angry at these arrests. If people will go into 
riotous crowds—and T confess that my sympathy is with 
them—after the Eiot Act has been road, they must take 
the consequences; and very unpleasant those consequences 
may prove to be. Indeed, complaints have already reached 
me that the prison diet of Paris is not at all of the samo 
class as the brealcfasts at Bignon’s, or the dinners at 
the Cafe Anglais. I do think that the authointies might 
in a very few hours, have discovered the truth as to 
their English and American prisoners, and not have 
punished them before trial; since it is paying dear for a 
pardonable curiosity to pass three days and nights in a Paris 
prison. The damage done on the Boulevards is estimated 
at £2,400; but to that amount must be added the loss to 
trade all along the line from the Bue Eoyalc to the Faubourg 
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Montmartre. Tlio theatres hare suffered very much, as this 
return of the takings for Thursday night will prove: 
Vaudeville, £48; Gymnase, £21; Porte St. Martin, £86; 
Palais Eoyal, £56,- Gaite, £25; Ambigu, £20; Folies 
Dramatiqiies (averaging £120), £60; Dejazet, £9; Beau¬ 
marchais, £4.15s. The Concerts des Champs Elysees were 
closed. The cq/l's, especially the supping-houses, have had 
even a worse^week; but the Cafe Neapolitain has been the 
greatest sufferer, for they have locked up the head waiter, 
who is as well known now as David of the red noso and the 
Maison Doree used to bo; indeed, there are so many cooks 
and gargons now in prison that the servi# is but indiffer¬ 
ently performed in any of the Boulevard restaurants. 

Weinosilag, Jme 23. 

The Empress presided over a Cabinet Council yes¬ 
terday. Formerly it was the fashion to laugh at her 
Majesty, who was said to be “ frivolous,” addicted to dress, 
and to have no idea beyond a robe or a bonnet. People 
who so judged were very wrong. Nobody works much 
harder than the Empress, nobody has read much more, and 
nobody perhaps is now so interested in the politics of 
Prance as she is. I chance to know that at her last private 
ball she absolutely took away the breath of a British poli¬ 
tician by talking to him of Irish affairs, with which she 
seemed quite as conversant as was " the honourable M.P.” 
Depend on it, the mother of the future Emperor of the 
French has not lost her time, but has deeply studied the 
conditions of Prance and other countries, and the bearings 
of the peoples. The Prince, too, is entering into life, and is 
this very day making acquaintance with the army of France 
under the EmperoPs tutplage at the Camp of ChMons. 
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Sitndayj Jime 27. 

Now tliat Baron Goltzs lias sliiifflod off tMs mortal 
coil; it would be curious to know kow inucli lie kad to do 
witk tlie German figliting wkicli was nearly French fighting. 
Ho was so popular here that it is difficult to believe him 
ever to have been really opposed to France. Certainly he 
was not French; but he was born in the Embassy where he 
was so near dying; and was as Parisian as any one could be 
who was not actually so. He used to talk over the affairs 
of the two countries with the greatest calmness^ and; while 
believing that Pimssia was sure to triumph; ho yet respected 
France; and dreaded a possible collision. My own impres¬ 
sion is that Baron Goltz did his^very best to keep the peace 
between France and Prussia. Every one wdio knew him 
will speak of his tact; his temper; and his pleasant way 
impossible to be more pleasant; and how he suffered ! T\vo 
years ago I was at Biarritz with him; and he was beginning 
to acknowledge that ho was dying. Nobody could be moro 
cheery even then; and; indeed; seldom is a diplomatist so 
uiireseiwed as was Baron Goltz at the Hotel de 1 Europe at 
Biarritz. And for two years he has been dying dyings 
toO; in the greatest agony. Who will succeed him? is 
the question here. The choice of a Prussian Ambassador 
to Paris has an enormous importance now. 

June 28. 

The event of yesterday was the proffered rosignation 
of M. Schdeider; President of the Corps Lc%islatif; and the 
refusal of the Emperor to accept it. M* Schneider s griev¬ 
ance was the nomination of Baron Jerome David to bo 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour; an incident which 
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lie considered “ a degradation of tlie moral autliority so 
necessary to tlic President of a great assembly.” Soothed 
by the letter of the Emperor^ M. Schneider has withdrawn 
lus resignation, and will preside officially and socially in his 
Parliamentary halls. I confess it does not strike a looker- 
on that he was inach injured, even in his dignity, by the 
increased rank of his colleague; but in this country politi¬ 
cians are very thin-skinned. It must be admitted that the 
letter of the Emperor is very outspoken, and that the 
“ union of strong powers with really liberal measures ” is 
about as clear a programme as has been announced by any 
Government for some years. People, no doubt, will say 
that the letter and the answer wei’o “made to order; ” but 
then they say also that the ifecent riots were paid for by the 
Paris police. 

Monday, June 28. 

M. Henri Eochefort has been indicted for publishing 
the ‘ Eanteme,’ and so “ affording MM. Myarle and Oorno- 
bois the means of committing the offence ” of giving it 
circulation. M. Eochefort has been fined £400, with three 
years’ imprisonment, wliich, as he has already been sen¬ 
tenced to a year and a half, will pretty nearly put him out 
of the present Chamber, even if he were not already 
excluded by the deprivation of his electoral rights. I ques¬ 
tion if it would not have been wiser to let him die out like 
his own ‘ Lanterne ’-—he would certainly have done so. M. 
Gambetta is, I am assured, about to be very troublesome in 
the Chamber; as for M. Thiers, he is going in for utter 
Opposition, and says, “Now we really will begin.” He 
gives great dinners every day, and holds Opposition hvm 
every night. 
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BiDidaij, Juhj 11. 

At St. Cloud on Thursday tho Emperorj who was in 
the highest possible spirits—I have not seen him look so 
well or so little pre-occupied for years—challenged conver¬ 
sation. I am bound to say that the challenge was accepted, 
and the lists of the political tournament were crowded with 
quite as much zeal as politeness. His Majesty said to one 
Deputy, “ Why, you know that if there were another plebis¬ 
cite I should get sis millions of votes,” and then his 
Majesty wont on to say that he agreed with the Liberal 
views of the nation, but that France should have had before 
now snlEcient espcrience of hurried legislation. In a word, 
as I myself and better judges read the Emperor’s conversa¬ 
tion, it was indeed the announdement of tho beginning of 
that end which France desires. It is only fair to say that 
the Emperor was so mobbed by twenty or thirty people at a 
time, that he was “ hemmed in on every side,” and it was 
difficult for those who did not wish indecently to intrude to 
hoar word by word what fell from tho Imperial lips. I 
have, however, sent you the sense, and it is no broach of 
hospitality to do so, as his Majesty spoke evidently avec 
Intention. 

Suvilay, July 13. 

The Paris Exhibition Year was by general consent 
allowed to be a season of extraordinary festivity. Sultans, 
Viceroys, Emperors, Kings, and Princes, heirs apparent to 
great crowns, followed one another in rapid succession to 
Paris, going thence for brief interludes to London. Great 
JSfe^ were the order of the day and night; and from the 
Tuileries to Stafford House, from the Hotel do Fille to the 
Hew Foreign Office, the Eastern visitoi's to Europe were 
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received in a glorious and gorgeous fasliion. But, in spite 
of the terrible contrast of that lately bygone year^ 1807, 
Paris, even vath those recollections fresh upon it, declares 
that the fete given on Thursday night at St. Cloud to the 
Viceroy of Egypt, on his rotuming stay with us, was equal 
in beauty, in peculiar charactei’, and in strange attributes, 
to the great f'te given to Czar, Kaiser, King and Prince in 
the illuminated Gardens of the Tuileries. Whatever short¬ 
comings there may have been before, this time the Viceroy 
has boon feted to the top of his bent. In England he seems 
to have had a Royal return for Princely hospitality; and 
here, as usual, a foreign magnate has been received in a 
fashion worthy of Franco. The fete had " great chance,^' as 
they would say here. In the first place, it was held on one 
of the few nights of a European summer when influenza was 
not lurking in the entrance and catarrh coughing in the 
cloak room. It was really fine—by which I mean not only 
that it did not rain, but that it was actually warm in the 
open air. The fete may ndeed he said to have commenced 
at 8.30 p.M. Passing out of the Rue Eoyale at that houi’, 
the mere drive down to St. Cloud was a pleasure, the dying 
day colom’ing the long line of trees, of flowers, of huilding.«, 
from the Tuileries to the Arc de Triomphe, with those 
glorious hues which are almost peculiar to a Paris sunset. 
The gi’oups ranged on chairs on either side of the road, the 
gTadually descending twilight, and then, suddenly starting 
into life and light, the myriad of carriages—^wLicli in Paris 
appear like fireflies, and illuminate the whole line from the 
Place de la Concorde to the '^bock” consuming Restaurant 
de la Cascade, as soon as the police pronounce that it is 
dark—^make up a picture on our rare fine nights not to he 
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equalled ia any capital in. Eui’ope. A friend with, a 
a neat stepper; a good cigar; and tlie latest scandal of the 
cluhS; a level and well-watered road; the limes still fragrant- 
the noise of the great city fading away in the distance—a 
calm smoke; succeeding to a mild dinner: these things show 
life under a not unpleasant aspect; and prepare" the guest 
for the necessarily rather ceremonious duties of an Imperial 
reception. Eolling on the level road ten miles an hour; wc 
scattered scandal; took away several characters; married a 
priest, divorced a Duchess; and lo ! before us, glittering 
with light; is the Palace of St. Cloud, to which wc are 
hidden—St. Cloud, where the grandson of Clovis ran 
and made himself that dullest of dogs, a hermit; Si. 
Cloud, which was then called Novigentuin, and which tho 
EngHsh destroyed by fire in 1358. Henrietta, that poor 
unhappy wdfe of Charles I. of England, died there. Bona¬ 
parte assumed ihe government of France, and Charles X- 
put his name to some pretty papers, all in that blazing 
building to which we are invited. Through a series of 
rooms, certainly small for a Eoyal Palace, we proceed to 
pay our homage. The first thing which strikes you is the 
tapestry. It is simply magnificent—unequalled. Euben.S; 
who always looks as if ho had studied only tapestry heroines, 
is repeated in the woof so splendidly that you doubt if those 
over-massive beauties are not better in tho frames than thej 
were in life. Tho colouring is wonderful, and there aro 
some mauves, which I believe modern people imagine they 
have invented and christened after that colchium which is 
said to bo good for gout—yet Peter Paul, in his big hat, 
knew of them in 1620. Such a biUiard-room! Pool must 
come easy in such a sdlm, and balls holed and pocketed 
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francs must lie tlie necessary consequences of so mucli air, 
so mucli roonij and, I may add; so mucli chalk—^for they 
have pounds. . . . It is a pretty sight—a long series of small 
but beautifully-decorated roomS; extending in one long 
suite loading to a great door and staircase; and thence to 
the gardeifj which is bathed in one of those floods of moon¬ 
light rare here as in England. AU that is pretty—all that is 
not SO; but is of the great world worldly—aU the best dressed 
and best looking women in Paris are ranged in those roomS; 
to the enormous delight of some half-scoro TurkS; whO; for¬ 
getful of the seraglio and domestic ties, looked on calm, 
contented; perhaps envious. In a solan, the decorations of 
which would not have disgraced Louis XIY.j and amidst a 
society in which would possibly have been found hearts as 
reckless and morals as relaxed; we enter the advance 
guard of the evening’s watch. No prettier scene was over 
painted. We pass on. In another salon is the Emperor; in the 
very highest of spirits; intriguing ” Prince NapoleoU; and 
utterly dccHning to put on a greatcoat. “ Not old enough 
yet;” says the Emperor of the Erench, who was wont to shoot 
in wet coverts and to ride on very damp days to hounds. 
There is an interesting group. The EmpresS; the Prince 
and Princess NapoleoU; the Emperor and the Viceroy; the 
Empress and the Princess Clothildcj Lord Lyons and the 
Princess Bonaparte; go out on the lawn; and the great per¬ 
formance begins. I confess that I hate fireworkS; especially 
the smoke; which clung around St. Cloud on Thursday in 
an unkind embrace and veiled our glories in obscurity. Yet 
the scene was lovely. Banged in front of the Palace stood 
the august group which I have just now described; and; in 
close column behind; certainly all that was best looking and 
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l)est di-essed in Paris. O’esi Mad, but then it is a very 
pleasant detail. Tlie effect was fine 5 the general body of 
tbe display was very like any other display of fireworks- 
noise, smoko, and a bore. But here they tried the system 
of the Pirst Emperor, and advanced in masses to conquer 
you must do so. Eigure to yom-self a garden in%hich was 
blossoming every flower that can bloom in the blighting 
atniosphere of Paris. Picture it to yourself dark as Nox or 
Erebus. We are grouped together j we get confidential. 
In the dark all confidences arc alike. Well, we interchange 
our secrets. All is dark, and nothing is heard but the 
“whish’’ of some wandering wheel. And then comes a 
sudden gush of light. Fifty thousand rockets must have 
o-one uptt once; and then that which was black was exactly 
contrary to black-which means daylight. A more 
glittering scene I have never witnessed than when the 
Empress advanced to do honom* to her guests when the firc- 
^ere over. A certain Watteau painted lovely pictures; 
die scene was one of them set in motion. Yet Watteau was 
not therc-though Gustave Bore was, by-the-byc. Figure 
to yourself a garden of the old style, still charming, and 
- ' abounding in fine shrubs and flowers, round which run quiet 
rivulets of water, so clear and cold that there are people who 
might even like to drink of them. Above was a large and 
calm-looking moon. On a ten-ace known to history arc 
ranged all that is most distinguished in politics, diplomacy, 
art,*'and arms-wth all that a wearied season yet offers of 
beluty. Tlie women are looking their best, regard being 
had to the date of the almanack; and the men-well, the 
men look as if ton hours on a grouse mountain would dc 
them a deal of good. It is still dark as the shortest day 
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Suddenly a briglit radiance comes, not from above, but 
from aslant. No finer effect ms ever produced by electric 
liglit than tbat seen on Thursday evening. There are long 
avenues in the gardens of St. Cloud. I do not admire French 
women ; yet they can look well, time, money, circumstance, 
and distalce being given. Tliey looked well then, and as 
the electric light radiated down the avenues of those grand 
old-fashioned gardens, I loved the paradise, and almost 
forgot the ugliness of the Eves; as for the Adams, may 
Poole and Smallpage be merciful upon them. But his 
Majesty, who has been moving about all night, has been 
surrounded and assailed. His Majesty seems quite equal to 
answer all comers, and does so in the garden, to the mani¬ 
fest amusement of the old stagers of the Court. Nor is that 
all: the Empress, in a dress which I am sure was made to 
bear electric light and moonshine, is holding a real “ drawing¬ 
room” in the garden, as the ^Egyptian Hymn^ and the 
‘ Crimean Retreat ^ are dying out with the march away of 
the soldiers who have kept the ground in the Park. In the 
salons again the Emperor is surrounded; never have I seen 
his Majesty so expansive; he was attacked, almost assaulted, 
but he “riposted,” and had the best of it. A Deputy— 
M. Jubinal—escapes a fit by a profuse perspiration of enthu¬ 
siasm. It is a great political episode in a pleasant evening 
tale. Pleasanter it is to see the Princess Clothilde and her 
surroundings talking over the affairs of to-day, and holding 
about her the prettiest women in Paris. Prince Napoleon 
is sitting on that table, and talking to the Minister of the 
Interior. “At any rate,” says a voice, “I shall have an 
overwhelming majority;” and so, amidst well-bred merri¬ 
ment, the Emperor dissolves a Parliament which was at 
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least too iatimate. Dancing! Well, it is always very plea¬ 
sant] but when you have heard the opinions of about 
thirty-sis Deputies on a question which concerns others 
rather than yourself, you do turn with more than ordinary 
pleasure to the music of' Belle Helene ■’ or the ' OEil Creve.'’ 
In a salon made for dancing, and where erst the beauties of 
the Regency were wont to disport themselves, we were 
again invited to the dance. They did it—^young people did 
it, and seemed to like it—nay, one led a cotillon . . . 
The supper at St. Cloud was a model; in fact, just the 
required banquet. A supper should be as mere memory in 
the morning, all light, fruit, and innocent refreshment. 

Monday, July 26. 

In no capital does there exist a more curious com¬ 
munity than that very scrutinizing body the chiffo^miers of 
Paris. To watch them gutter-hunting is an amusing 
sight; and the artistic way in which bits of paper are 
picked up out of the street by help of a long stick with 
a crook, and cast over the left shoulder into that basket, 
must often have awakened the reader’s admiration. If 
ever there was a race apart, it is that of these gutter-snipes. 
Whether, in so gorgeous and so advanced a city as Paris, 
it is necessary or wise to have at ten o’clock at night so 
much household stuff, meat, feathers, melons, fruit, and 
flowers as we nightly discover by several of our senses to 
be in a state bordering on putrefaction, is perhaps to be 
questioned; but, as the disease exists, the remedy is re¬ 
quired; and really it seems effective. This, perhaps unplea¬ 
sant, but to us most personal question was brought to my 
mind by the death of the “ King of the Gutter-Searchers,” 
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an elected monarcli who ralod firmly and justly, and who 
was besides a sort of literary dustman. The late Roi 
des Chiffonniers” was host known as “Le Pm’e Epingle;” 
and his popularity may he estimated from the fact that 1200 
of his constituents followed him to the grave. Nor was 
that all. These pickers up of unconsidered trifles, who 
probably had often given him good strong language during 
his life, made a series of orations over his gi’ave—after the 
example of Academicians, Senators, and Deputies. Nobody 
knows who the king was or whence he came. Dnder his 
pillow was found a packet of papers with this inscription; 
“ To be biu’ut after my death.” Round his neck he wore a 
miniature of Rachel, the actress; and often, when one of 
the inhabitants of the Re des Singes was in distress, the 
monarch would disappear for some hours, and always return 
with money. He was veritably king of his quarter, and his 
people adored him. He signed their agreements, regulated 
their differences, and judged their offences. Every thief 
was immediately expelled, and for over; an event, however, 
which occurred but rarely. He was somethmg of a doctor, 
and himself mixed the medicines which he distributed 
gratuitously. He was a lover of books, which he lent 
freely; and at evening he taught children to read. It 
seems to me a curious and instructive study, that of the 
deacon of the lowest craft in Paris, rising better from the 
gutter than many respectable people, administering justice, 
stopping crime, advancing education, and teaching young 
children who probably had no other chance. , 

Snndaij, August 1. 

Among the small changes which have arisen of late 
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years—of very lato years—in Paris is tlie fasHoa of Englisli 
dress. Poole and Smallpage dress the Bois as they provide 
Piccadilly and clothe Hyde Park. But now Paris has gone 
into further details. Five years ago a man with a flower in 
his coat would have been considered admirably fitted for 
one of those waistcoats which are cut very straight, and in 
which there is not the smallest incision, left for a moss rose, 
or even a modest violet. Now men neglect their decorations, 
despise their ribbons, and tiling only to nature. A first-class 
moss rose on the Jo 2 i/’ He VAn, or the earliest order for lilies 
of the valley on the 1st of March, arc decoi’ations above 
price, " neither with gold nor gems to be bought.^’ We 
get them for i-oits, but that is a detail; anj^how, the fashion 
of flowers obtains. Ladies do not take to them much, save 
in some petty May-day decorations on their shoulders— 
where they look like good-service medals, or the decorations 
which, according to Theodore Hook, the party about the 
New Eoad bestowed upon made dishes. No lady ever takes 
a bouquet to a ball. Nor does she ever have it carried for 
her to the theatre, unless she means to hurl it at the devoted 
head of a prima donna. Still, the sale of flowers is exces¬ 
sive ; every drawing-room is filled with them ; every dinner- 
table is over-shadowed in a fashion which is, I think, of all 
things the most lovely, but which would have driven Mr. 
Walkei’, the clever author of the ‘ Original,’ into a fit. 
“ You don’t want to eat flowers,” he used to say. I reply, 
“ No.” But to look at them, smell them, instead of truffles 
and garlic, adds to your pleasure, and does not spoil your 
dinner. 

lYeHnesda]!, August 11. 

Wonderful indicators of the season of the year are 

s2 
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the 'tvinclows of the shops in Paris, with their winter ball- 
dresses, spring bonnets and bouquets, and summer bathing- 
dresses. Now the shops have broken out into shooting 
tacHe; in every second window are some of the thousand 
and one articles which a French sportsman deems necessary 
to don before he goes out to the slaughter of the wily par¬ 
tridge, the crafty hare, or the bold “ bunnyBuckling 
on his armour is no metaphor when applied to the French 
sportsman, I can tell you—hats of every size, shape, and 
form, impossible gaiters, flasks in wicker baskets depending 
from green strings, game-bags into which you could hardly 
get a canard de la Bourse, shot-belts reminding one of our 
first gun, coats so hideous that it is no wonder the birds are 
“ tembly wild •, ” and every second man in the street is on 
his way to buy one or more of these articles, his faithful 
dog keeping him company. Of the dog we will say 
nothing; if he points or sets at anything, it must be out 
of pure good nature, for I am sure the trick does not 
run in the family. Shooting begins on the 17th of 
August. 

Sunday, Aurjiist 15. 

Marshal Niel, whose illness was of a nature to pre¬ 
clude hope of recovery, died on Friday night. The event 
has, naturally enough, damped the spirit with which the 
Centenary Fete Napoleon would have been entered upon; 
while—added to his indisposition, which has not yet been 
shaken off—it will almost certainly detain the Emperor in 
town, and so far detract from the brilliancy of the Ohillons 
celebrations. The almost sudden decease of the Minister 
for War will probably cause to fall somewhat flat the 
amnesty for political and press offences, the decree for 
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’ffHch. was sigaed yesterday, and will be published to-day. 
The amnesty was expected—the loss of the Marshal is a 
comparative shock, even to people here. His death was 
occasioned by the breaking of an instrument during an 
operation for the stone, the broken pieces of which could 
not be extracted. Since Sadowa, his whole energies have 
been devoted to the reorganisation of the French army; 
and how well he has succeeded, those who have recently 
visited Ch41ons must confess. “A very great loss,^’ “a 
very great loss indeed ”—such is the chorus wo hear every¬ 
where. E-xactlyten years ago—August the Ifth, 1859— 
Mel rode into Paris in a position of which any one might 
be proud; he commanded the 4th division of the Army of 
Italy, which on that day made its triumphant entrance into 
the capital. 


Tuesday, Awjv.st 17. 

Marshal Niel’s funeral has been the event of the 
day; and I am bound to say that I have never been present 
at a more striking ceremony. The procession was formed at 
the War Office, and marched to the Invalides. It was a- 
great demonstration; but, on those who took part in it, the 
only impression it left was that of slow passage, melancholy 
music, and long lines of plain faces—for a crowd in Paris is 
plain, not to say ugly. At the Invalides, however, it was a 
splendid sight. You entered through that beautiful garden 
which is so drilled and kept in such military order, that I 
have no doubt the flowei’S to come out on a particular day 
are put in “ General Orders.” It was lined with the old 
soldiers of the First Empire. Then you passed through 
.another line of Invalides by the inner court to the Chapel, 
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wlicre Mai’slial Vaillaut was doing the duty of reception. 
There is something yoiy fine in seeing these soldiers of the 
First Empire—lame and halting, “with wooden leg, lost 
eye, and armless sleeve —doing duty to-day. The Chapel 
of the Invalides is naturally a very plain building, but when 
arrayed in its funeral atthe it is almost grand. First, there 
was that dim religious light which, when accompanied by 
solemn music, is apt to catch the breath of even the most 
hardened men of the world ■, then cast up your eyes, and 
above you discover the iiags, those glorious trophies of the 
victories of the Eepuldic, the Consulate, and the Two 
Empires. As they waved over the death of hundreds uf 
heroes, so they now droop over the coffin of not only a good 
soldier, but a great and good man. If spoken epitaphs on u 
testify for good, no man in my recollection has gone to bio 
rest with so many flattering memorials as Marshal Niel. 
It chanced that I passed the whole morning with those who 
knew him well j and truly all men said good things of him. 
But look up again. Solferino and Magenta naturally stand 
out in bold relief; for the Marshal was one of the leading 
actoi’s in those bloody dramas. Again look, and you will 
see the scarce remnants of earlier victories, East and l^orth 
—Austria, Pimssia, Eussia. But halt! is there not an 
English flag among the captured ? Forbid it, Mars! Thui 
gallant authority, however, is now disestablished, and of no 
iibC; which may account for the fact that the said captured 
flag actually does exist. Did the Scotch Greys lose it ? I 
believe that is a disputed point. Hung with black, and tlio 
continuity of dulness being broken only by galleries, in which 
were ladies robed in mourning, the Chapel had a sombre 
aspect admirably adapted to the sad business on whiclt 
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we were occupied. The bier was carried by soldiers, aud 
on it -were wreatlis of immoiielles aud also of more perisb- 
ablo flowers. Then came the cushion covered with the 
decorations so truly due to half a century’s service. When 
the coffin is placed in the nave, and the music has «died out 
to a whisper, we look round and see all that is remarkable 
in the official world of Prance. In the front rank arc 
^Marshals Canrobert—on duty as Commander of the Army 
of Paris—Cambacerfe, and the other Idtoiis of Prance. To 
their right are the rank and file of diplomacy—the Nuncio, 
the English, Austrian, Prussian, Eussian, Turkish, and 
Portuguese Ambassadors and Ministers, all in full uniform, 
and those who have it wearing the great red ribbon of the 
L%ion d’Honneur. Then came the Senate, the Corps 
L%islatif, the Privy Council, the advocates, the bachelors 
of law—who are dressed like the chorus in ‘'Lucrezia 
Borgia.’ Pour carriages full of Imperial Chamberlains are 
present, including the Due de Bassano. There is General 
Pleury, M. Eouher, Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne, his 
Excellency Lord Lyons, with Captain Hore, E.N., and Mr. 
Saumarez, Count de Solms, Prince Metternich, Djemil Pacha, 
Mr, Burlinghame, the Chinese Ambassador, and M. Anber 
—I did not see him, but, of course, boy-like, he was sure to 
be there. A groat spectacle, and perfectly glorious sing¬ 
ing ; and it lasted a good hour. Then the coffin was re¬ 
stored to the hearse, and taken back to the gate of the 
Invalides. It was placed in the centre of the gateway, 
Marshal Canrobert sitting on horseback opposite, and the 
march past of the Army of Paris commenced. If Prussia 
and some other countries could see and ponder one of these 
defiles of the Prenoh army, I think it would have a good 
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effect^ looking from a peace point of view. 'Finer troops 
never sainted than those which we saw to-day. The mai’ch- 
past was in front of the Invalides; thus all retreat was cut 
off, and Excellency after Excellency had to leave his 
carriage and walk home in his fine clothes. Then all was 
over, and we got home when we could. 

il: 

Wednesdctij^ October 6 . 

The Empress has made a pilgrimage to Magenta, 
winch will be equally pleasing to the French and to the 
Italians. Her Majesty visited the field, the station, and 
adjoining houses, which were so wonderfully riddled by 
French and Austrian bullets, that she must have been con¬ 
vinced how thoroughly both sides were in earnest. By 
chance I marched to Magenta with the Austrians, and saw 
the French come back to Milan, and pass through a line of 
Milanese ladies, who were clapping their hands and applaud¬ 
ing the defeat of the Tedesco as if they were in their family 
boxes at the Scala. Those were strange times; and the 
Empress, who well knows the result of them, will now see 
in Italy the actual effects. 


T^iesday, October 12. 

I witnessed last week a small but curious illustration 
of the levelling feeling of Paris. I suppose that their 
pastors and masters have never taught those who manifest 
it, that in England people rise in social rank. A gentleman 
was quietly driving down the Rue Royale, when a ruffian in 
a blouse, and on a roulage, fairly charged his fragile phaeton 
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on the OTong side—bellowing out like Stentor, and cracking 
bis whip over the horses’ heads like an Italian post-boy well 
paid. Not wishing to get into a row with the Paris police, 
still my friend thought he would arrest that especial ruffian; 
he did so, and sent for Cocked-hat No. 43. Then' a little 
crowd got round, preached liberty to one another, asked 
why the man—^the aggressor, and, I assure you, a very bad 
one—should be oppressed because he was in a blouse, and 
declared that in their opinion the aristocrats and decorated 
people should be crushed. Then there stepped forth from 
the crowd a remarkably well-dressed gentlemanly man, who 
proceeded to address the small assembly in terms as 
socialistic—^nay, destructive—as the imagination of man 
can conceive. This is a small specimen of the bad feeling 
which now largely pervades the working classes of Paris. 
Nor does this great city seem to advance much in the 
matter of public meetings, Belleville, of course, is a very 
I’adical quarter, and perhaps is not to be taken as a fair 
sample; still they held a public meeting there to discuss the 
question of the Duties of Sheriffs’ Officers”—^hai’dly a 
political point, one would think—and contrived to get up a 
discussion which called for the interference of the police. 
Then there was a very fair little free fight, and people who 
went to study politics remained to lament over knocks on 
the head. It is very difficult to get at the exact details of 
such a disturbance, which, in truth, can no more be described 
than a ball or a battle; but there seems to be no doubt that 
benches were torn up, heads broken, and policemen more or 
loss injured—nay, that worse befel those who took part in 
the meeting, but then we get no return from them. It 
is, of coarse, difficult to judge the truth and the real bear- 
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ing of these meetings; and; before attempting to do so, an 
Englishman should look back more than half a century. 
Still I do not believe that, even in the times of the Crown 
and Anchor demonstrations, there existed such a feeling as 
seems to be natural to any body of Parisians now assembling 
togetlier. 

Sunday, Odoher 17. 

The chief news of the clubs is that Prince Metternich 
has fought a duel at Kehl, and been wounded, making the 
second victim at present to a stupid quarrel. The Prince's 
opponent was M. de Beaumont 5 and the cause of the 
encounter is said to have be,on jealousy. The weapons wore 
cavalry sabres; and Prince Metternich’s wound was a very 
ugly gash that divided an artery of the right arm. He has 
lost a great deal of blood, but is going on very well. Two 
if not three more duels are to follow from the same cause 
that led to this and the one whicli preceded it. 

Tuesday, Oeldber 26. 

The Ides have come and gone, and we are still alive 
and safe. All’s well that ends well; but though in the 
present case the end has been favourable, it is but just to 
remember that it might have been quite the reverse if the 
Eeds had had their wicked way. When danger is over, we 
may laugh at it, but that is no proof that it has not existed. 
But I have a story to tell, and must begin at the beginning. 
Last night I was awakened from the sleep of the just by my 
servant, who came to tell me that ^'decidedly there would 
be something in the morning;” so ordering myself to be 
called in good time for the fray, I went to sleep again. I 
knew that Government, if it did not feai’, yet expected, a 
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moYomeiit of some &ort; and that the withdraY’al of Easpail"" 
was considered only a blind; and so I confess I was fully 
prepared to see a renewal of the riots of June. I do not 
mean to say that I anticipated anything more. There was 
of necessity to be a mob; and there is no knowing what 
may come of a crowd of Parisians on a Boulevard, Let 
^30; ^48; and the day of December the Third tell their own 
tales* So we arranged to take the field early^ and were 
called accordingly. It was a gloomy mornings and to¬ 
wards eleven it poured. Now^ it is a known facL that then 
is no such dissolvent for a mob as a heavy shower; so all 
the world declared that the revolution was drowned. Going 
out first to the Eue du Faubourg St. Honore^ then to the 
Hotel Ohatham^then to the Bristol^ rain pouring all the 
time;, we said; Lost time \ we had better go horned^ Sud¬ 
denly thero was a gleam of siinshine^'^and some one exclaimed; 
^^By JovC; we have a chance yet! So; having provided 
myself with a most clever and agreeable companion; in the 
shape of a Q.O. who is not only learned in the laW; but 
extremely amusing out of it; we proceeded to the scenes of 
the nights of Jiiiie^^—the quarter of Paris where the 
office of the ^ Eappel ^ is situate^ and whore; so the Eappel ^ 
assertS; exists the greatest discontent; occasioned by the 
greatest social and political want. Between the Grand 
Hotel and the Faubourg Poisbonniere we met several Bn- 
giisli on their return journey; and they all reported having 

A “ Eed” Deputy, who declared that he would go to the Corps 
Lcgislatifoa the *20tli of Octoher—the recess liaviug heeii further pro¬ 
longed from that date to the end of NoTcmher—*and demand that the 
Ohamhor should he opened to lihia; hut who thought better of it as liic 
critical Iioixi* approached. 
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ffone to tlie extreme of tlie so-called distiirljed districts 

O 

aud seen notliing. During the whole route we noticed throe 
sei-gents cle ville ; and cei-tainly^ either from the proclamation 
of the Chef de Police; or for some other reason; there were 
fewer people in the streets than usual. So soon as the sun 
came out—as it did with twenty-Bouleyard power; turning 
October into July—the benches wore crowded with babieS; 
the fronts of the cafes with domino-players and eager poli¬ 
ticians reading yesterday’s paper. Soldiers ? Not one; 
except; indeed; a solitary small orderly on an Arab pony; 
who was carrymg to barracks the orders for to-morrow. 
But note this; not only wei'e all the troops confined to 
barracksj with the most definite orderS; but so was tho 
National Guard; and, said one of that corpS; “ had we not 
been ordered out; we intended to defend oui‘ property 
resolutely against the dreadful ruffians whOj because they 
have nothing to lose; propose to stop our business; damage 
our credit; and break our shop windows.” Still tho daily 
crowd flowed on: tho money-changers exliibited their 
tempting baits tlxrough but slender wire defences; the gun- 
maker paraded his weapons for inspection; and the most 
Eed Eadical journals were offered for sale at three-halfpence 
the inflammatory number. “ This is a fiasco, and will never 
do;” said my learned friend; “ we must change the venue.” 
So we proceeded to the scene of action—^the quai in front 
of the Chamber of Deputies. It now wanted five minutes 
to two. In front of the Corps Legislatif we find exactly 
the four policemen who always keep the thoroughfare clear— 
as clear as they can, and that is not much. Wo speak to a 
saturnine man—evidently a rank Tory—who keeps a book¬ 
stall on the qgiai, and observe, “You are dull hero to-day; 
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have no police even/’ Wellj it would look odd to have more 
police than people.” And again on we go. The seats arc 
all taken certainly, chiefly by lonnes, fannies de mmage with 
the family rations in a large basket, and snufiy cobblers in 
spectacles; there are a few workmen going to dinner, 
two scholars of St. Cyr, three students, who look as 
if a warm bath and scissors would be “healthy and 
wise,” and perhaps fifty loafers. The Place de la Concorde 
still remained. Evidently there were people there—perhape 
two hundred; but then there always are; at any rate, there 
were no soldiers and no police. “ The game is played out, 
my learned friend,” I said, “and nought remains but tc* 
lunch; and yet there are about us the elements of a neat 
little row, and, by Jupiter Pluvius, here it comes ! ” At 
that moment there was a rush to the great centre gate of 
the Tuileries Gardens, and there were shouts. We advanced 
to get a good place—and what went we forward to see ? 
Around us a crowd, chiefly of workmen going to and from 
dinner, two chiefs of the private police, probably not known 
to ten other persons than my friend and myself, and the 
usual sentry on guard. An eager rush, a shout again. 
Wliy, it is a cheer! Easpail has come, after all, or 
Eochefort, or Victor Hugo, or some Lanternist or Eappellist. 
No; the cry is not “ Vive Eochefort I ” not “ ‘ Le Eappel,’ 
ah! ' Le EappeV ah! ”—no echo of that June night. What 
is it ? Loud and clear above the tramping of the mob and 
the eager rush from other parts rings this curious cry— 
curious, at least, on the 26th of October, on the ground 
claimed for his constitutional tournament by M. Easpail— 
the curious cay, I say, of “ Vive FEmpereur! ” Loaning 
on the arm of the Due de Montebello, his Majesty walked 
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round the walls of the Tuileries Gardens within five yards 
of the people, and so elevated that all must see him. They 
stared at first, and then hurst into one cry—a tribute to his 
indomitable pinch—of “ Vive FBmpereur! ” Not a soldier, 
not a sergeant, not a servant; and, vrlien the fatal hour of 
two struck, his Majesty was standing at the extreme end of 
the wall, looking down on that Chamber which M. Easpail 
was to open at that hour in the teeth of law, custom, and right. 
So, after all, the only individual who was exact to the ren¬ 
dezvous of the Ked ” was Louis Napoleon, Tliird of that 
name. It was too much for Frenchmen’s sense of the 
ridiculous. They shouted, and a little chorus of “ Oil c.st 
Easpail?” was soon rehearsed. They swarmed up the 
banks, and, being on the bridges as the Emperor passed, 
cheered him to tho echo. Eim solvuti'^nr iahnlm. To-night 
his Majesty is the most popular person in Paris. 

Movdnij, Nomnler 1. 

I was present last night at one of the numerous 
public meetings which just now are so popular in Pari.s. I 
am almost afraid that it was the hope of seeing a renewal of 
the riots of Belleville which induced my friend and myself 
to set off on this nocturnal expedition to the “ dangerous ” 
parts of Paris. I may remark, in passing, that seven 
Belleville rioters have just been sentenced—four of them to 
a fine of £20 each, two to four and one to three months’ im¬ 
prisonment. In this case the police were violently assailed, 
and beaten about the head and face with chairs and benches. 
seditious cries were raised, and an attempt to create a riot 
was made by carrying about a boy who pretended to be 
killed, but who, when approached by the police doctor, got 
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up and. ran away as fast as tlie dead Captain Onlpepper 
in ' Nigel.’ No Goyemment—Imperialist^ Legitimist^ Or- 
leanistj or Republican—could allow sucb disturbances, in 
such a district, to go unpunished; and therefore justice was 
somewhat severe on those who were caught. If we, while 
eating our dinner, discussed the chances of seeing such 
a “ row,” and settled that the odds were in our favour, 
we were wonderfully deceived. The meeting which we 
meant to attend last night was one held in the Impasse 
d’Isly, Rue Toussaint. I regret that I cannot say exactly 
where it is, for it was very dark, and the conveyance 
we chartered was rather of the tortoise than of the hare 
kind; but I know that on our way back, after roving about 
a good deal, wo finally made the Strasbourg Station and the 
Boulevard Sevastopol. But we must get there before we 
can return. On our arxuval we found a long “ No-thorough¬ 
fare ” passage, so far as wc could distinguish in the dark, 
amply guarded by the cocked-hat minions of police law; but 
they took no notice of any one, nor did any one seem 
to heed them. At the end of the blind alley we perceived a 
light over a door, which we pushed open, and found ourselves 
in an indifferently-lighted building. We had no tickets, 
but nobody asked for them. We had taken the trouble to 
put on shooting coats and wide-awakes; but we might have 
saved ourselves the pains of undressing and redressing, for 
many of the meeting were as well got up as we should have 
been in our “ go-to-meeting ” clothes. As we entered at the 
door a man -shook a box, reminded us that the room 
was hired, and suggested that we should remember the 
cost. There was a franc and a half in silver in the plate; 
tho two coins looked rather hko decoy ducks, and it seemed 
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tliat everybody gave a sow. And tlie room itself? It was a 
cross between a cellar and a barn, lighted somewhat scantily 
with gasj not cold—^norwas it stuffy, as most public places 
in Paris usually are. Pew of us but have attended the 
performance of a travelling company, or an itinerant 
conjurer, in some small country place. This was exactly the 
sort of building in which it took place; and the resemblance 
of the meeting to that class of performance was heightened 
by the arrangements—the pit, a series of benches, a raised 
stage on which were two tables, on them two candles, 
several tumblers, and a couple of bottles ; at the entrance a 
man jingling halfpence in a box, while the flutter of bills of 
the performance “for this night only, Herr X— being 
engaged next week at Hong-Kong,’^ was supplied by the 
folding and unfolding of the ‘RappeV the ‘Beforme,^ and the 
* ‘Eeveil’ A juvenile politician, who had not passed his third 
lustre, was eagerly devouring the 'E6veil,'‘ and was a fair 
specimen of the raw material out of which ementrs are 
■woven. There were a few workingmen in blouses, a queex*- 
looking customer or two in cloaks and fur caps, who 
might be spies on any side, some women, and a per¬ 
fect surfeit of children; but the majority was composed 
of very intelligent-looking, well-dressed men, belonging, I 
should say, to the class of skilled workmen. Everybody 
seemed in the best possible temper—looking rather bored, 
perhaps, just as any meeting of scientific swells might look 
when they had come to a lecture, say, in Albemarle Street, 
on the off chance of being amused, and doubted if the 
amusement would really come off, and smoking prohibited 
—which it was by the “man of the night.” As to who this 
man was we are yet rather doubtful, but he seemed to have 
it all his own way. The meeting was convened for eight 
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o’clock sliarp; so it is needless to say tliat it began at a 
quarter to nine. At 8.80 there was exactly sixty people 
present—sixty-five^ with, the staff. Then they gradually 
dribbled in, and at 8.45 there may have been a hundred 
and twenty men and women, and about fifty more minors, 
ranging from the age of ten to two. About this time a man, 
in the customary suit of solemn black and a very tall hat, 
rang a bell. All present took their places, and the scenic 
effects were arranged. To the proper left of the audience 
was the table at which sat the vice, or rather representative, 
president, with one or two secretaries or assistants. On the 
left, parallel with them, sat at another table the commissioner 
of police ; a pleasant party, also in black, but relieved by a 
scarf of red, white, and blue, armed with a pen, and having 
a reserve of inkstands. Tinkle, tinkle, goes the bell again ; 
nnd then the proceedings commence. The gentleman in the 
hat removes that impediment, and proposes that a chairman 
be elected. This is done by acclamation. M. Rochefort is 
to preside. He is now in the capital of Belgium, and 
is very likely to remain there; still, I consider the selection 
admirable. Wh.ai> more logical than that a meeting to dis¬ 
cuss impossible ideas should be presided over by an absent 
chairman ? In the absence of Rochefort, we have the man in 
the hat—seems a capital fellow, that man in the hat; 
and once, when a speaker began trespassing on grounds 
under which smoulder hidden fires, and fell foul of 
the authorities, he said: “Don’t do that. I tided it, and 
got four months.” About this time one baby climbs on my 
back, and his elder brother stands on my instep; but that 
is a digression. Who is to open the proceedings ? A 
wmnnn ! Loud cheers, intermingled with groans, and one 
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of tlie superior sex rises in Ms might and says: " No! we 
have too much of the women at home. If you don’t take 
care, they will rule us all.” And then, in delicate language, 
he gives us to understand that, if we let the softer sex have 
their way, they would he more likely to employ Cumherland 
Worth to make their nether garments. He was over- 
home, though, by a large majority; and a ploasant-looking 
young woman, who might he twenty or thirty, mounts the 
stage and opens the proceedings in a speech which lasts 
twenty minutes, during which time she never hesitates for 
a word. Before I go farther, I should tell you that there 
was, practically speaking, no political discussion; it was 
piu’ely social, and as purely impossible—the war of labour 
against capital, which seems to mo very like the struggle of 
hunger against bread. It is hard to believe that men of the 
class which surrounded us last night—who were evidently 
intelligent to a degi’oe that certainly astonished one person 
who has seen a good deal of English life out of London— 
could believe in the theories which were advanced for two 
hours and a half. . Equality ! can any one believe in it ? In 
the first place, where are we to find those victims to con¬ 
viction who, having a thousand a year, arc going to keep 
one hundred and give the other nine away ? And if the 
idea could be carried out, and every one started fair, 
who wifi deny that within a fortnight a fat man might 
say to M. Squelette, "You are going to get your loaf; 
get mine too, and I’ll give you two acorns ? ”—^mdnoy is 
supposed to have gone out of circulation-r-and then you 
have at once the downfall of equality, and the establish¬ 
ment of a new house of the standing of Baring Brothers. 
But to return; at 8.45 MdHe. Pire mounted the s1|j^e 
and spoke. The present system she condemned as detest- 
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able. Tbere are meu and men, employers and employed. 
This will never do. Everybody must be educated alike, and , 
then work alike. Capital swallows content. There must be 
no capital. Amalgamate, unite, educate, and soon there 
will be no classes in Fi'ance, only one highly-educated 
people, the members of which will all help one another. 
Heaven help them and their poor dear theories in this 
practical age, say I! The nest speaker says that money is 
perfectly unnecessary; that; men should work sis hours, 
and then have the other eighteen for themselves. When 
you have gained your modicum of life for the day, you are 
entitled to rest—to rest, to read, to study, to paint, to model. 
Money—what is money ? When you have worked and pro¬ 
vided means for your existence for twenty-four hours, you 
are entitled to utter idleness. So eat at that hotel, ride in 
that carriage, and sleep in that house, every one of which# 
entirely belongs to capitalists who have no business with it. 
This is just, of course; but is it not possible that, without 
the capitalist whose hotel he is to inhabit, our man of the 
people would have slept in the guttCT? Enter, however, 
another speaker. He is aU against employers, but requires 
employment. He blunders in his speech, and I regret to 
say the artisans rather laugh at him. He would have a 
''convinced cohort,^’ he said—nay, he said it ten times. 

“I wonder what he means, and if ho knows what he means,” 
says one of three neighbours with whom we fraternised, and 
who'were as good fellows as I ever wish to meet. Anything 
which they tlaought we did not know they volunteered to 
tell us, and, when I asked the name of a speaker, one of 
them with a grand air said, “ I don’t know, but the citizen 
^haU know directly,” and he was going out to ask, only we 
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begged bim not. There was a charming man in evening 
> dress and a hat—the very Palmerston of the Impasse d'Islay 
—and ho made several speeches. His ideas were not very 
extended; and his flow of words was a thing to remind you 
of high tides; but I confess that he wound up one period 
with a proposal to destroy the laws, and the Chamber which 
makes them; and then he took a header ” into the crowd, 
and escaped before ho could be “ warned by'the authority.'” 
Even that grim official—^really he was very pleasant—could 
not help smiling. Then we had more and more propositions; 
for instance, that nobody should have any capital—one could 
not help thmking of the really working classes, and mentally 
asking to whom were they to look for their wages ? And 
then a mild man suggested that all religion was a farce, and 
a farce to be withdrawn from the stage. Here occurred one 
*of the episodes of a very cold and rather monotonous evening. 
“For my part,” says the speaker—that is, the man who has 
possession of the water-bottle—‘'I don’t like religion” 
“'Who are you?” asks a man in the crowd; adding, “1 
do.” “What’s your religion?” says A. “Nothing to 
anybody,” says B. Here the element which came for 
amusement appeared. “ Get up on the table if you wish to 
object.” And after a great row the debate was resumed. 
Debate is an absurd title to apply to such a squabble. 
Finally, we had a great orator, and he came to inevitable 
grief. After many minutes of effusion, and I presume 
eloquence, we arrived, as we used in the days of our youth, 
at the ' Plain Speaker.’ He did speak plain; and after a 
tissue of impossibilities which the late lamented Captain 
Cook might have found possible among his young and 
hungiy friends, he announced this: “If there are difficulties 
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in our way—the way to revolution—any reason that I have 
twopence while you have two millions which you made by 
workj and justly spend among the working classes—there 
is any such nensense of property as this, I must say that it 
must bo ended; and I declare that any obstacle to the 
equality of the people must be demolished—demolished! 
The means will come! Not unnaturally the authorities 
interfered, and, bored to death, the people went away. 
“Bah! it was duU,’^ said a halfpenny subscriber. When 
the last expression, “Any obstacle,’^ was uttered, the com¬ 
missioner of police moved for the first time, and said, “ That 
is too strong.^^ Then the president rose and declared that 
the people must disperse and the gas be put out; and so 
ended an interesting meeting. 


Tuesday, Noveuiber 2. 

For two days the burial-grounds of Paris are holy 
soil. Monday and Tuesday of this week are devoted to 
worship of the dear departed. Yesterday was absorbed by 
Church services chiefly; whereas to-day is the open-air fes¬ 
tival of the grave. Yesterday we went to Montmartre. 
It is always a striking scene. Those who have visited the 
gigantic tombs of the Appian Way, and the pigmy resting- 
places of the Pompeians, will perhaps look down on such a 
spectacle. Yet it is grand, and realises Sir Walter Scott’s 
exclamation about Pompeii, “ City of the dead—city of the 
dead! ” Monday’s attendance was small—the devoted 
were at the chapels in the town. Stfll, we wandered 
through the almost deserted cemetery of Montmartre. As 
we approached, the police relief was mai’ched up; it con¬ 
sisted of sixteen men, besides those on duty, and the space 
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is large. Tliere were only some dozen inspectors of tlio 
cemetery itself, but as they were in a very gorgeous uniform 
they produced a great effect. Entering the gates, we wero 
stopped by a friendly policeman, who wished for certain 
details which we could give him, and so we went free—not 
at all a political or police question, I assm’e you, only one 
concerning certain privileges. First, of course, we went to 
the tomb of Cavaignae; it was surrounded by youthful 
admirers, and iimiortellrs sternly blossom and will not fade 
over his tomb, till there is another Oavaignao. Prostrate 
was Cavaignac at half-past twelve, covered with flowers; 
and I saw a young boy kindly hold up another to look at 
him. He must have been a good-looking man in the flesh 
—in the bronze he suggests an inferior Don Quixote. I bj 
no means intend to speak disrespectfully of him; he was a 
man when France wanted men, and it was pleasant to see 
that she found one and honours him, as who does not ? 
Having entered the grand gate, we wandered through tho 
graves of the illustrious dead. We come upon tombs of 
Stuarts, and are reminded how much the intriguers of the 
Court of James the Second—first in England and after¬ 
wards at St. G-ermains—did to ruin them own cause. Then 
we saunter on, and wonder what taste can suggest a threehalf- 
penny wreath of glass beads as a homage to departed 
worth. Flowers blooming over a tomb seem to me a poem 
dedicated to the dead; but perishable immortellos, without 
scent or beauty, always remind me of theatrical adornments 
and paper flowers. We went, with political malice afore¬ 
thought, to the lowly tomb of Baudin, whom Eadicalism 
has elevated into a martyi-. Truly he was the great Eadical 
of the period, Avhen a Eadical meant, I fancy, what now 
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would be almost translated “progressive.” He died in tbe 
streets—died as a Eepresentative of tbe People; on tbe Srd 
of December; 1851. We wished to see bis tomb. It is an 
absurdity like another, but still we did wish to make that 
pious pilgrimage. When many thousands of departed acquain¬ 
tances are buried in silent tombs which range over eight or ten 
acres—^police alone knows how many more—it is difficult to 
find the exact resting-place of the honoured departed whom 
you are seeking j and here comes a small anecdote which is 
curious. We strolled, with dozens of others, up to the 
main burial avenue. We saw tombs in which we had no 
interest—got I’ather weai’y, and had an idea of going home. 
But to find Baudin’s tomb ! That wms the question. We 
asked it of a sergeant of poHce, and either he was a fool or 
a traitor. “ Where is Baudin’s tomb ? ” said we j and he 
told us to go exactly the reverse way. He might not have 
known—policemen sometimes know nothing in any country. 
Wo were returning by the way by which we came, when a 
workman in tin-wire made me a sign. I followed him. 
He said, “ You wish to see the tomb of Baudin ? ” 
“We do indeed,” was the reply. “Then this citizen 
will show you.” And he did so. I forget how he was 
dressed. I shall never forget his manner or his polite¬ 
ness. He bowed, disappeared, and left us. “One gen¬ 
tleman less in our party,” observed a pleasant but truth- 
speaking friend. Baudin died, citizen and Eepresentative of 
the People, on the 3rd of December, 1851 ; Paris makes 
pilgrimages to his tomb to-day. As we look with almost 
impertinent curiosity at the gi-ave of the distinguished dead 
—distinguished, for he died for his country from his point 
of view—a gentleman advances •, he takes off his hat and 
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walks witk solemn reverence to the grave of the political 
martyr^ on ■which he deposits a beautiful bunch of flowers. 
We do not now care much for Baudin. Paris cares for 
nothing; yet outsiders may chronicle the beautiful cere¬ 
monies of the elder Church, and the devotion which is paid 
to the memory of great men. But I have not finished. I 
must return to the tombs. Yesterday was the day of the 
worship in churches, to-day the homage to the grave. Yes¬ 
terday was All Saints, to-day All Souls. Yesterday was 
church, to-day churchyard. Funerals were entering in long, 
dark lines as we approached the emuous scene; for such it 
is. Imagine a great fair, every stall in which is devoted to 
the sale of funereal decorations. Fancy old women rushing 
up to you and tendering “ a nice lively wreath which will 
last for ever for the tomb of your departed aunt. “ This 
is a nice article in beads, and will last till the day of judg¬ 
ment.’^ Touting over the grave is, however, less pleasing 
than striking, and I prefer to witness the solemn silence and 
the raised hats which reverence each of the long cohort of 
“ last remains.” That is odd!—a Turk in a fez, carrying his 
imperishable garland to the tomb of some “ faithful ” relative 
whose bones are decaying in the unholy ‘^sacred earth” 
of the giaour. To-day the tomb of Oavaignac was, as 
they would say in the East, a garden of flowers, and 
every moment an uncovered citizen—“citizen” is much in 
fashion since the 10 th of June—advanced to deposit a small 
bouquet of red berries. Round the grave of Baudin was 
a small crowd of certainly curious-looking men. They 
eschewed linen, crossed their arms, stared at nothing in 
particular, were gloomy, intent, serious—in a word, they 
“posed.” For the rest, there were some funerals at which 
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genuine grief was evident, but for tlie most part tlie per¬ 
formance consisted in a sort of lounging paroide of well- 
dressed people, wlio smoked cigars, and I dare say cared as 
muck for tke dear departed as they do for tke declining day 
wkick brings tkem nearer to tkeir dinner and tkeir 
tkeatre. Eeverence for anything is as muck dead, buried, 
and forgotten in tins city as any of tke ‘‘ dear brothers ” who 
have been entombed since last AU Souls and All Saints. 
As for Toimg France, I believe it believes in nothing, not 
even a cemetery, where rest the bones of those ancestors 
whose legacies it is losing at baccarat. I will give you a 
beautiful instance of the moral tone of French society, and. 
the judgment—^which Ifear cannot be reversed—pronounced 
against it by a French nobleman, a competent judge. Ho 
is the head of one of the really great houses of France, and 
his relatives were suggesting that he should marry Mdlle. 
X —j an heiress. “ What! he exclaimed; “ marry a French¬ 
woman ? Why, you must think me a fool! No, if you must 
marry me, find an English wife.” 


Smclaij, Nomnhm' 14. 

Do you know that wo have discovered a new singer ? 
She is the latest “ troucaille” of M. Maurice Strakosch, and 
certainly docs great credit to his judgment. To send any¬ 
body to the Salle Yentadour to sing Amina within three 
weeks of Madame de Oaux’s “walking the plank” and 
dropping the candlestick, is certainly requiring a good deal, 
and evincing great confidence. M. Strakosch put faith in 
Mdlle. Sessi, and was not deceived. “ I think I have made 
no mistake,” said that gentleman on Sunday last. "I 
should say not,” was my conclusion on Thursday night. 
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Mdlle. Sessi is very young, with a very fresh voice: in 
appearance she brings back to the memory the rapidly- 
passing vision of Jenny Lind. Her hair is wonderful, and 
that tells tremendously in the ' Sonnambula.-’ She sang the 
opera very carefully, and before the end of the first act had 
conquered the natural timidity consequent on singing for 
the first time before a difficult audience in a foreign tongue. 
Mccolini sang mth her in his very best style, too; and the 
last two acts “went” as they usually do only when the 
Eussian Queen of Song is to the fore. M. Strakosch was 
much pleased, and so was M.' Bagier; so, I hear, too, was 
Mr. G-ye, who came over expressly to hear the debutante. 

Tuesday, Noeemher 23. 

I went last night, at ten o’clock, to the Cafe Madrid, 
which a respected cocked-hat had told me was the head¬ 
quarters of sedition of the Eochefort type. It is on the Boule¬ 
vard, close to the Galeries de I’Opm'a, and is one of the great 
cafes of Paris. I Just dropped into the G-alleries, and heard 
such a " row,” that for a minute I really believed there was 
something up, till the words “ Jiawsse” and “ laisse ” set me 
right. Hot wishing to be either a “ bull ” or a “ bear,” I went 
to my “coffee-house,” as Boswell would have said, and there 
I found a great crowd—so great, indeed, that, as they were 
rather absorbing news than imbibing liquids, the landlord 
declared his omnibus—it is open to all— comfet, and strove 
vainly to close the doors. There was a great deal of noise, 
but little serious excitement. Eochefort, who was duo, did 
not take up his bill—that is, up to half-past ten; and the 
rest of the company, if they had come to hear, remained to 
speak, for since Babel I should think such a confusion of 
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tongues was never heard. I observed two things: first, 
that there was not a blouse in the room; second, that , 
nobody—^not one out of fifty—^had bought a paper, though 
the returns were in them, and they cost only three sous. I 
had one, and a crowd gathered round me at ten p.m., to 
know if their candidate Eochefort had been elected—a fact 
I had known at sis p.m. They are odd people here on the 
Boulevards. You will scarcely credit how little excitement 
aU this affah* has created. It is so terribly like apathy that 
it is almost alarming. 

Tuesday, December 2, 

The greatest singer of our day—Grisi—was buried 
to-day at Pere-la-Chaise. There was but a small attendance 
—Signor Mario, Captain Ormsby, Michel Accursi and his 
family, M. and Mdme. Alary, and M. Cottron. The kind¬ 
ness of every one to Signor Mario seems to have been 
wonderful, and the Lady Geraldine Somerset came forward 
and took charge of Grisi’s girls. Verily she will have her 
reward. The Duchess of Cambridge, the Duchess of Meck¬ 
lenburg-Strelitz, and Colonel Walker appeared also to have 
striven to outdo one another in kindness. 

Sunday, December 26. 

A ludicrous scene took place at the Tuileries on 
Christmas-eve. There was to be a children's party for the 
friends of the Pnnce Imperial, and a very fine specimen of 
the “ Arbor Liberalis/’ or Chiistmas-tree. AU was ready, 
and the Prince thought he should like to see the tree; so 
he entered the room, and, lo ! he found an uninvited guest 
already there. A favourite monkey belonging to some one 
in the palace had got into the room, treated himself to all 
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tlie prizes, eaten all the good things, and, hnally, having 

set fire to the tree, was sitting down enjoying the fun. 

There have been some wonderful monkeys in Paris, quite 

like Christians, indeed. Not long ago a very tame one 

quietly took from the head of the S— Minister a wig on 

which he depended for his youthful " successes jand this 

was done before the eyes of several most charming women. 

Mafoi! and his Excellency never perceived it. 

WoiLnesclaij, Deeemher 29. 

A Ministerial crisis* is, in truth, a shocking mess 
everywhere; and here the changes brought about by it are 
even ludicrous. When I went into the court of the Homo 
Office to-day, I encountered dozens of men laden with 
originals ” and “ copies; ” and it looked rather as if the 
late Ministry were in process of being carted away bodily. 
Ministerial H6tels are such comfortable abodes, that, when 
a Minister gets into one of them he wishes, and perhaps 
hopes against hope, that he may remain there for ever ; so 
he hires a roulage, brings in and hangs up his pmates and 
pictures, which have to be taken down as soon as there is a 
split in the Cabinet. I think I remember at least four 
private galleries in the halls of the Foreign Minister. 

Mondag, January 2, 1870. 

New Year’s Day went off much as usual ■, of course 
it was bad weather—a rapid thaw with minute rain. Tliose 

^ The Emperor Napoleon had at last detemined to renoimee personal 
government, and a day or two before had onlrasted M. Emile Ollivier 
with die formation of a Constitutional Ministry, drawn in good faith 
from the ranks of the Corps Legislatif. 
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poor stallkeepers of tlie Boulevards never do have a cliaiice^ 
and I fear that as yet trade has been very bad. Great fes¬ 
tivity of course, the carrying of many toasts/^ and the 
kissing of many people of the softer sex. What interested 
me most, however, at our New Yearns dinner was a General 
of the First Empire, who had been present, child, boy, and 
man, at eighty-eight of those anniversaries. He married 
last year, and save that he is rather deaf, he seemed as 
strong and healthy, and was as amusing, as when he was 
quartered at Fontainebleau and witnessed the ‘^^adieii.^’ To 
see and hear him was not only reading a book, but a good 
book. At every Ministry and every Embassy there was t. 
crowd of callers; that enormous porter, who is called out on 
great occasions only, appeared in his cocked hat and best 
clothes, and alarmed nervous persons by jamming down his 
staff of office as they went hy. Crowds of people wTote 
their names in whole libraries of books; lines of ser¬ 
vants, in the costume of luxury,stood on the stairs; but 
what, to my taste, was better worth seeing than anything 
was the gala turns-out of the different grandees. The 
Court of Honour of the Tuileries was literally crowded, 
but perhaps the less we say about the carriages the bettoiv 
One or two, certainly, were very good, but they belonged 
to the Imperial Court, and had brought officials. Prince 
Napoleon^s carriages and horses leave little to be desired, 
and there were three waiting to take the Palais Royal to the 
Tuileries. But the pick of the whole were the carriages of 
the English and Austrian Ambassadors. I put our own 
Ambassador first, because he beats the other in horses^ 
They w^ve facile princi^es. 
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Thunday, January 6, 

Tlie ‘ Official Journal ’ gazettes the fall of M. Hanss- 
mann, who is succeeded by M. Henri Chovreau, It seems 
to me that the new Government might have avoided this 
doubtful step. Who on earth can finish the elaborate—I 
do not even say wise—conceptions of Baron Haussmann, 
except the Baron himself? Now you cannot leave Paris 
half unfinished; and that is really what will be the result. 
People talk of the expense. Very well; but then they should 
not have entered on it. At any rate, Prance expects the 
work to be finished. That Baron Haussmann should never 
have come into office is an opinion we can understand, and 
had he not, the fact perhaps would have been a saving to 
Paris; but then we must admit that the new Paris which 
we all so much admire would not have existed. The old 
narrow streets, the ugly dulness long drawn out of—let us 
say, the Eues Bleue, Blanche, Breda, Montholon, etc.— 
would have remained to this day. We should have had no 
Boulevards, useful as they are politically as well as socially ; 
for no great riot can ever rage in Paris now that we have 
wide streets. I saw a division of infantry marching thi’ough 
the Rue Royale, up the Boulevard Haussmann, only a few 
days ago, and perceived that, marching four deep, they did 
not actually take up an eighth part of the road. It appears 
to me, I confess, that M. Haussmann is a real loss to Paris. 
He is a man who has worked very hard, has been very much 
abused, and yet has done aU that was required of him, and 
done it nobly. His successor may be very good; but how 
can he terminate the great works which Baron Haussmann 
began ? 
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Tnesiaij, Jannanj 11. 

Ail kinds of small talk are driven out of every mloii 
and circle ky tke report that Prince Pierre Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte has killed one of the writers in M. Rochefort’s journal, 
the 'Marseillaise.’ The tragic and startling affair took 
place yesterday at Auteuil, and was consequent upon a 
kiting letter of challenge written by the Prince to M. 
Rochefort, in which the Prince said that he had been 
insulted by the pen of one of Rochefort’s underlings. The 
Prince is an old man; he is sixty-four, very irritable, and 
very gouty; for a long time past he has been living a per¬ 
fectly quiet life; and he has been very indignant at the way 
in which his family, and especially the present Empress, have 
been attacked in papers whose editors such conduct should 
certainly exclude from Senate, Chamber, and drawing-room. 
The Prince spoke out very plainly, and wrote, I believe, 
some letters similar in tone to certain papers circulated in 
the South of Prance. He himself had been strongly 
assailed; and hence the challenge. Yesterday he was 
visited by three gentlemen connected with the 'Marseil¬ 
laise ’—which was most righteously seized to-day, and odd 
copies sold for tenpence. One of Prince Pierre’s visitors 
was M. Victor Noir, whose real name was Salomon. M. 

f 

IJlric de Fohvielle, who has been ari’ested, and another gen¬ 
tleman went with him. The Prince received them in his 
salon, where there is a collection of arms of all kinds, ages, 
and sizes. High words passed, and the Prince said, " You 
are a pack of scoundrels.” Then M. Salomon—-Victor Noir 
—struck him on the forehead, and badly; for a ring must 
have made the great wound which followed the blow. The 
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Prince then raised his hand towards a revolver which was 
hanging near him, and, turning round, saw Ponvielle 
with a revolver pointed at him. Snatching the pistol 
from the wall, his Highness fired point blank at Noir, who, 
mortally wounded, staggered out of the room and fell 
dead at the foot of the stairs. He then tuimed on M. Fon- 
vielle, who was apparently^much further off than Noir had 
been, and who did not escape without a bullet through 
his paletot. Such is the generally accepted account of the 
affair; but there is one important difference from the actual 
fact. The ‘ Marseillaise,’ in its story of the shooting, de¬ 
clared that the Prince took the pistol, not from any group 
of arms or trophy on the wall—such a show weapon wms 
very unlikely to be loaded—^but from his right coat pocket ; 
and the Prince himself admits that he had the revolver 
in his pocket. The possession of arms on both sides 
shows to what a lamentable pitch political passion can 
carry men, even those of high estate, who should be above 
the influence of the vulgar emotions; yet could anything 
more resemble a “rowdy” quai’rel in a Far West drinking 
bar, than this deadly interchange of blows and shots in the 
salffib of a Prince of the Imperial Family ? His Highness, 
with the Emperor’s sanction, has been arrested by the 
Minister of Justice; and a judicial inquiry int^ the case has 
already commenced. 

Tlmrsday, January 13. —./->« 
I witnessed to-day a sad but a curious scene. The 
weather was wet and dismal, yet crowds were about; a 
quiet day, yet one of great excitement — the day dis¬ 
tinguished by the funeral of Yictor Noir. Long before the 
hour appointed for the procession to move, there was a large 
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crowd about tlie lioiise wliore tlie remains of the dead man 
were lying. It was a curious crowd; as a rule well-dressed 
—very few blouses^ and every one wearing an immortelle. 
It was an increasing crowds and^ as we were told by a person 
miicli interested; one wlxicb miglit soon be a mob that would 
block up the street; so we were advised to go off as quickly 
as possible to the Cemetery of Neuilljq where the funeral 
was to take place. I have witnessed many singular scenes^ 
but none; I think; more curious than this. Imagine a very 
small churchyard; kept fast shut till so late that it nearh*' 
excited a riot; the wmlls covered with people who had got 
a good place ; every road; lauG; and pathway crowded with 
other spectators who could never hope to see anything. An 
over-moving moh of meii; women; and children; roving 
about in search of space. Every now and again a report 
that Eochefort had arrived; or that the funeral procession 
was ill sight. Every cab and fly was crowded like a bee¬ 
hive; and there were miles of them; only they were of course 
in different little laneS; for wc were at a qua/^t countiy 
burial ground. They are long and w^earisome; they are;^^ 
observed a womaii; not a lady, next to us. I should remark 
that in all the mass of men there to-day I do not think I 
saw one gentleman or one man who is known in * Paris 
society. Singular as the spectacle waS; and important as it 
might have boeii; no person I ever saw before; except an 
English horse dealer; was present; so far as I could see. 
There were thousands upon thousands—not of blouses ; 
there were very few of those; but of skilled workmen/^ 
extremely well-dressed; and looking very much as if they 
were out for a holiday; as 1 believe most of theta were. 
But; to tell the plain truth; I have never seen such another 
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gallery of 'bad faces—such evil expression or sucli gloomy 
manners. Yet tliey did not seem eitber to want or be 
likely to ask for anything. The “ blouses ” were charming 
people; it was the men in broadcloth and tall hats that 
looked unpleasantj and were uncivil. I have often found it 
so in this country. Two o’clock, three o’clock. Wi la-las! 
Is he never coming ? ” This from a young gentleman in a 
tree. Half-past three, and then the feeling of the multi¬ 
tude—for such it really was—changed, and became gay, 
playful, and inclined to slang. The great joke was to be 
hoisted on a wall, and all the friends and relations of tho 
hoister and the hoistee entered into the business with 
enormous interest. “Look at Jacques! he is giving his 
sabots to one, his cap to another, and getting himself 
hoisted up.” An elderly man tries to climb; ho slips and 
falls. A young woman scrambles on some one else’s cab. 
A very fat man wishes to get a good place on the wall; “ he 
will be too late, or fall, and have to be buried here,” kindly 
remarks a blouse in the crowd. Then there was a perpetual 
cross-fire of “chaff”; yet I should say great good humour 
prevailed. Very late in the afternoon the funeral procession 
advanced. As far as the matter could be made out by tho 
crowd, the brother of the unfortunate man was making very 
strong speeches, but the crowd was so great—^in a narrow 
lane between two walls—that nobody heard one word he 
said. Then arose loud cries, “ Open the doors (of the ceme¬ 
tery), open the doors 1 ” Then one of the two gates was 
opened, and I have seldom witnessed such a rush as took 
place. I should tell you that every wall was crowded like 
the stalls of Covent Clarden on a very good night, and that 
the trees were perfectly full of nests of people. “Here 
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they come at last/’ “ No, they don’t,” and then the badi¬ 
nage began again. “ It is a droll spectacle,” said a French¬ 
man to me. “Very like your Derby Day,” said another. 
“ I wish I had two cannon and some grape,” gasped out 
another. Suddenly there is a rising on the walls, and a 
rush to one spot. The procession advances—any such pro¬ 
cession is not only interesting but affecting. I look on this 
poor youth as the mouthpiece of others, and, if we were to 
discuss the question from an English point of view, rather 
as a victim. Yet we must not say too much. For seconds 
to go armed to. arrange with an antagonist, and to have two 
or three others outside the doors, is not high chivalry. And 
now the procession advanced. Carried by the people, came 
the brother of the dead journalist. To our ideas it would 
have been dreadful to see the man jumping about, but here 
it is not so. He was well received; but there was a great 
flatness, brought about, I believe, by the waiting. The coffin 
was in an open hearse, drawn by workmen. It was 
“ cheered ” a good deal. You will think that expression 
odd, perhaps j yet it is true. I believe they were so glad 
to see it. “ Look at the victim of devotion to the people.” 
“ See how the people are killed by tyrants.” So they said, 
certainly; but they were a very small minority. Then there 
was a tenific rush to the grave, but we were not able to get 
into the gates of the cemetery. We stood on the roof of 
a cab, and could not hear a speech delivered by M. de 
Eochefort, after which he fainted, and all was over. There 
was a procession down the Champs Elysees, and a singing of 
the ‘Marseillaise.’ 

Sundayf Jmuary 23. 

The trial is over. M. Eochefort is condemned to six 

tr 2 
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months’ imprisoumentj and I think must feel very much 
disappointed at being treated with such leniency. When 
you have made up your mind to be a martyr, it is very pro¬ 
voking to find that you are dealt Avith like any petty violator 
of the law. The punishment is the more ridiculous as he 
can take it almost whenever he likes—I believe, as a Deputy, 
any time during the present Parliament—so the thing is a 
farce. The court was very full, but there was not the 
slightest demonstration in the street; indeed, it would have 
been odd if ‘ Hamlet,’ with the character of Hamlet left 
out, had drawn a large house. At two o’clock M. Eochefort, 
dressed in deep mourning for Victor Noir, passed through 
the crowded streets which loads to the Corps Legislatif, 
without attracting the slightest attention either there or 
while entering that building, every gallery and entrance of 
which Avas crowded Avith strangers, hoping against hope to 
get in and hear the great speech of M. Thiers; I happened 
to be in the salle when he passed through; no Deputy took 
the least notice of him. M. Eochefort purposes very shortly 
to visit London, His mild sentence was shadowed forth 
this morning in the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ which pointed out 
that the popularity of M. Eochefort had faded, and Avas fast 
passing away. Under these chcumstancos, the writer re¬ 
commended a purely nominal punishment, and, ahorse all, 
no deprivation of political rights ; and this latter because 
M. Eochefort has so utterly failed in his political career that 
it would be a pity to have another election, and a clever 
man, an eloquent orator, chosen in his place. As a news¬ 
paper man, the convicted Deputy has shown himself very 
clever—in the Chamber he has failed utterly. 
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Sunday, January 23. 

Truly tills lias been an eventful week* Tke execution 

of Troppmann^* the trial of M. Eochefort, and tlio strike at 
Creusot, are three remarkable cmcumstanccs to happen in 
the space of seven days. The last-named affair is not over 
yetj though the excitement is calming down. The strike 
seems to have been caused by a mistake about a speech 
made by M. Henri Schneider. This provoked some ill- 
feeling among tho workmen, of which advantage was taken 
by a man named Assi, who is in constant correspondence' 
with Paris and London, and is believed to be the agent of 
some secret society.f He contrived to persuade so many 
men to strike that when M. Schneider arrived from Paris he 
found the whole of his works stopped. Tho loaders of tho 
strike came to M. Schneider and offered to go back to woi-k 
on condition that the time was shortened, the pay increased, 
and Assi taken again into employment. M. Schneider, I 
heal’, was very firm, and said that, having 10,000 men, ho 
-must not yield on any question of discipline. As the works 
were closed, they should remain closed till he chose to fix a 
day for reopening them; and on that day those men who 
did not return would bo discharged, even if he lost a largo 
sum of money by the transaction. A largo number of 
ti’oops soon arrived on the spot, but no collision has yet 
taken place. The latest news that has reached Paris states 
that all is c^uiet, that work has again oommoncod, and about 
one-third of the workmen have returned. 

* The mimlrror of the Kinek family, nuilor ciMum-jlaiires oxciqt' 
tionally homble. 

t He was subsequently a prominent leader—perhaps one of the ablest 
—of the Paris Comnume 
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Thursday, January 27. 

Of all the spectacles and displays wMch, during an 
errant life in the capitals of EuropCj are constantly passing 
before one’s eyes—^from the Eglinton Tournament to the 
last fair in the neighbourhood of Paris, a catalogue which 
would include coronations, the funerals of patriots, gala 
rejoicings when streets and livers were one blaze of light, 
regal revels and popular demonstrations, racing and reviews 
—no spectacle deserves the epithet of “ gorgeous ” better 
than one of the great State Balls at the Imperial Palace of 
the Tuileries. I do not say that other balls—^the Empress's 
Mondays, for instance, where yon have the same space and 
a twentieth part of the crowd —are not infinitely more 
pleasant, but then the male guests are in the rather melan¬ 
choly garb of “ the period,” relieved, it is true by knee- 
breeches and silk stockings; still it is a mere evening 
party, and, as a show, makes no pretence. Not so in the 
Salle des Marechaux. Let us begin from the beginning. 
My dear Miss Victoria Alberta, if you were going to be 
presented at the Imperial Court, this is what you would do, 
this is what you would see. You would call with your 
worthy mamma at the Hotel of yom? Ambassador j and his 
Excellency having inquired if you have been presented at 
home, and your mamma having answered “ Yes,” you will 
be placed on the list, next to the Dowager Countess of 
Botheration, who is a “ black animal ” of embassies, and 
prides herself on having been presented at every Court in 
Europe, even before the Pinxssian war. You mil go home 
to lunch; then you receive a very large card in a very large 
envelope. Go to Worth—as yom* poor dear paymaster, who 
happens also to be your father, will know to his cost in a 
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week or two — and tken await tlie niglit and tlie lioiu’. 

All arrives to tkose who know how to wait! ” At nine; 
then, on this Wednesday night you arrive shivering at the 
grand clock entrance of the palace, rather astonished at 
having seen no crowd, and utterly puzzled at the half-dozen 
enormous bonfii’es which the kindness of the Emperor has 
caused to he lighted in the court, for the benefit of those 
poor servants who are kept waiting from nine p.m. to three 
A.M. Then you are shown into a room where you find the 
presentable of all nations waiting for their Ambassadors, 
Ministers, and Charges d’Affaires, whose business has 
already commenced, and who are now in the depths of a 
diplomatic reception by their Majesties. Here let me 
pause, and say that, for a non-dancing Ambassador—I sup¬ 
pose they may dance—a State ball is not a bed of roses; he 
must be present at nine, and stop to sup at the Imperial 
table. Not long ago one veteran diplomatist, who was 
very intimate with the Empress, got off the supper on the 
plea which Sam Whitbread advanced when George III. 
wished to knight him—“Spare me, your Majesty, Pm a 
great deal too old.” But to return: enter the Diplomatic 
Body—^they take precedence from individual seniority j 
that is, the Ambassador who has been in Paris longest is 
the “ Doyen ” or “ Deacon.” Now it is Austria, England 
i—Turkey absent — Russia, Prussia, and America, whose 
representative was the latest aiTival. If you count, you 
will find that there are about thirty Americans, twenty 
English, and fifty moi'o made up of all other Embassies and 
Legations. The Secretary of Embassy ranges them, ac¬ 
cording to rank, in Indian file. Then the Emperor and 
Empress walk round, and your names are announced by 
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your representatives. Everybody bows a good deal, tlieir 
• Majesties smile, and all is over. Yon are aH presented; 
tbe gates of Court are opened to you; you may enter; and 
I hope, my dear Miss Yictoria, you are not engaged for tbe ' 
first quadrille. But, after all, ibis is not tbe way to enter 
upon tbe splendid scene. We will suppose we have been 
presented long, long ago; and, at tbe same time, we will 
change tbe sex. About balf-past ten you start, and find, 
to your astonisbment, that, tbougb some thousands of 
persons are going to tbe ball, there is not tbe slightest 
crowd in tbe Eue de Pdvoli, nor tbe very slightest necessity 
for producing that magical police-ticket which “ cuts the 
file” and lets tbe fortunate possessor go on in front of 
those who have—as they will to-night at the Hotel de Ville 
—^been waiting for hours. Last night many people, too, 
expected .that a mob would assemble, and pelt with abuse, 
if not with stones, tbo " aristocrats ” in cabs; but tbe Eue 
de EivoH was as empty as when we walked up it again at 
three. You enter tbe HaE of the Palace, and, depositing 
your coat—which, on leaving, you wiE find in two minutes, 
though the tickets are numbered by thousands—you pro¬ 
ceed to ascend the broad staircase, which to-night is 
changed into a kind of “ hosquet ” or shrubbery: at the 
foot, two trumpeters, with their trumpets, • displaying the 
colours which they bear, on their hips; and on every fourth 
step a Cent-Garde standing rigidly at attention.'’^ It 
must be very bard work; but they are changed every 
quarter of an hour, and not one of tbe least striking effects 
of tbe ball is that produced when the “ relief” is out amidst 
splendidly-dressed women and men, in aE manner of garb. 
Ton hear their heavy tramp, and see, above the heads of all, 
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tlie pkmed helmets and glittering bayonets—about a yard 
long—of this “ corps d’elite.’’ They are a splendid regiment, • 
bigger than our Life Guards or Blues, and of course the 
shortest are not picked out for such a duty as that of a 
State ball. They stand at each door throughout the whole 
suite of salons —military mutes mourning over the length 
of the delights of the dance, and inwardly praying for the 
cotillon. Having ascended the stairs, you find yourself in a 
fine vestibule—^to the left, a refreshment-room where 
several officers are already partaking of a punch;’’ to 
the right, the great gallery, into which you are welcomed 
by the hottest of chamberlains, who makes you a bow; you 
make him another, and so on till ho leaves off. The first 
impression, on entering the great gallery, which acts as the 
second ball-room also, is that Babel has broken loose; and, 
indeed, some thousand French ladies, men, and soldiers, all 
talking at once, do produce an effect trying to the tympa¬ 
num. Still you enter. It is a splendid room, at the 
further end of wliich are the doors leading to the Salle des 
Marechaus, wliilc at the end by which you enter, on both 
sides of the doorway, is the orchestra, from which presently 
Waldteufel will pour forth his really “ dancing ” music. I 
do not recollect when I have heard music so adapted to set 
elderly folk and even cripples in motion; and, indeed, 
several gentlemen of very portly presence, and several 
ladies not so young as they wei-c in 1850, did come out in 
rather an alarming manner. Stands for wallflowers were 
erected all round this salon, and they were completely 
filled. I am bound to say that there wore around them 
some new shoots very refreshing to look at, and that there 
were many vacant spaces as soon as Waldteufel struck up 
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tlie Si'st waltz. Tlio centre of the room before dancing was 
^ densely crowded with a very curious and motley group. 
But hark ! There is another band in the Salle des Mare- 
chaus. The Emperor and Empress have arrived; ascended 
their thrones amidst the admiring glances of natives, 
foreigners, and officers, who get as close as ever they can, 
and the bows of ianumorable chamberlains, in the brightest 
of red coats and whitest of breeches. Then there is a 
severe struggle for the doors. Happy he who, getting in 
the centre, is taken up off his feet and canied passively 
into that room of honour! It must be confessed that the 
poHtest people in the world may be safely reckoned upon to 
push and take care of themselves in a crowd, with a cool 
self-possession and reckless indifference to man or woman 
which must be almost a virtue. The Salle des Marechaux 
is a splendid I’oom, square, and so huge that the colossal 
caryatides which support the massive ceiling look like 
pigmies. The walls are panelled, and in each panel is the 
effigy of a Marshal of Trance. There you may see the 
portraits of Berthier, Joachim Murat—whose descendant 
and namesake is even now bowing to the Empress— 
Moncey, Jourdain, Soult, Brune, Lannes, Hey—^there is his 
descendant, at any rate—^Davousb, KeUermann—^there goes 
the present Duchess—and Bessieres. As we gaze on these 
witnesses to the glory of France we observe a short stout 
man with his hand behind his back also gazing intently; 
perhaps he is thinldng winch will be his niche, for he too is 
a Marshal of France—Oanrobert of the Crimea*. But these 
are themes much too prosaic for the scene, ffil Bacio’ is 
sounding, and hundreds of “ twinkling feet are keeping 
time. Bound the room are ranged a series of red-covered 
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bonctes, wHcli are so crowded tliat the best-intentioued 
motber could not find room for an eldest son. A crowd 
stands round Waldteufebs magic circle, over wMcli he 
presides from the gallery. Dozens of chamberlains, with 
the most polished and even honeyed words, rebuke the en- 
croachers and encourage the dancers. In the centre, on a 
dais, are the three gilded thrones, a trifle stiff, on which 
are seated the Emperor, the Empress, and the Princess 
Olothilde. The Emperor bears it stoically ; the Piincess, I 
fear, wishes herself back at the Palais Royal, whither she 
went, indeed, before supper ; but as for the Empress, she 
looked radiant, and seemed to enjoy everything, as she 
generally does. Her jewels were a wonder; but close by 
the dais sat the Princess Metternich, splendid with the 
Saudu Teleki jewels; close to her the Princess Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, in blue velvet and whole mines of uncut stones; 
and last, but certainly not .least, an English Dftchess, who 
required no jewels, though she had them. They used to 
make a great fuss about the “jewel nights of the Roman 
Princesses,’’ and I remember once, at the Duchess de Gram- 
mout’s, seeing a whole room full of the “ PiincqKsse Ji 
Boma” sitting to be admired, and looking rather like 
Madame Tussaud’s. I should say that the four ladies I have 
named alone had on last night more jewels than there are 
in the whole Eternal City. At the end of the first part of 
the menu of Waldteufel, the Emperor came down from his 
throne and Walked about tlie room, talking to everybody. 
He looks very well, and is so, thanks to the very much 
decorated and extremely pleasant person whom he has just 
so cordially welcomed—Doctor Ricord, who is as cheery as 
ho is clever. No trace of anxiety could be detected on the 
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Emperor’s face^ and, indeed, he seemed more lively than 
usual. A waltz struck up while ho was standing in the 
circle, and no couple would begin. His Majesty turned to 
i-he nearest chamberlain and said, “ Do start them; don’t 
let them lose a danceand then he addressed some young 
ladies—by no manner of means the ugliest in the room— 
and told them that they really must not stand still and spoil 
his ball. Now, we will leave the crowd and wander in the 
“deserted” drawing-rooms — some sis salons, grand in 
their size, perhaps too heavy in decoration, but splendidly 
lighted, and relieved everywhere with ornaments and 
flowers. It is quite a relief to get into this solitude. Yet 
there are hundreds of nice-looking people walking about. 
Yes, that is the Princess N—; very pretty, is she not? 
and that man talking to her is a Eussian attache. There is 
Madame G—, as pretty as any one here; but then she is 
half Englisli The Belgian ICnister: you may assume at 
once, and without looking, that the lady with him is lovely 
~she always is. There is the Eussian Ambassador, not in 
the least like a “ rugged bear.” Is that tali lady English, 
too? No, she is Irish; but she is a Unionist, and so 
married into England. There are two doctors, an actor, 
an ambassadress; the beautiful Mdlle. G—, and her even 
more lovely mother; then a droll sight — a very largo 
Englishman in a staff uniform examining a photograph— 
very small Frenchman, looking smaller in a Court dress, 
stands looking at him attentively, « la Gulliver at Brob- 
dignag, then he goes off and calls a fellow attache a 
thought smaller, with a Court suit a trifle brighter, and 
they examined the large officer together. Do you see that 
bevy of beauties ? Yes. Well, take another look—it is 
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well worth it—and I will tell you whei-e they come from— 
America. If I had to “ place the beauties last night, I 
should say England first, America second, the rest nowhere. 
The blue and silver Hussar dress is Danish. That velvet 
maroon Court dress is fantaisie; so is that lady in white 
muslin, smothered in bouquets of full-blown roses. You 
will observe that thei’e are many short dresses — short 
enough to dance in; and that powder, as yet the esccption, 
will evidently very soon be the rule. . . . Then, 

through crowds of fair women and brave men, we go into 
supper. The Emperor and Empress are supping beneath 
the shadow of about the most gorgeous plateau ever seen— 
a perfect village of dead silver, representing Victory, 
Triumph, and Success—drums, trumpets, and, above all, 
flags. Allegory stands by, pointing out the meaning, and 
Common Sense, utterly puzzled, is hiding its face. Still it 
is very fine—“ a goot work,” says a German n^t to me; 
so is the supper. “ Ho soup, thank you; a little of that 
pS,te ^ risthmus de Suez, and truflie ii la Harem. Thank 
you, a httle pheasant au bois, a few truffles en serviette—a 
little ot that nice salad a la Pai’adis, a little pineapple, a 
few sweet cakes, two glasses of champagne and a cap' ice. 
Nothing more, thank you, I never eat supper.” So speaks 
an ancient Countess—^poor old ascetic thing! And so 
we walked off home. Coming along the Rue de Rivoli, the 
light gleamed on the scarlet uniform of my companion, and 
suddenly burst from a cab-stand the cry of “ Vive rAnglc- 
terre!” whiph ran down the whole line. “Yes,” said a 
saturnine waterman, “ Vive FAngleterre! Ils ne sent 
pas si b^tes que nous.” 
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Monday, January 31. 

M. Rochefort is the most unsatisfactory of men; he 
is always beginning a quarrel, and never will finish A off 
nicely. Having called one of his colleagues “a police spy,” 
he declines naming sis friends to examine into the truth of 
the accusation; so his antagonist has named tho whole jury. 
The Deputy of the Seine will let judgment go by default. 
Then he is always fainting—a constitutional weakness which 
he cannot help: but the Parisians, who are the most heart- 
ess people in tho world, will be sui-c to turn this malady 
into ridicule. A few nights ago there was a mooting to 
discuss the works of Shakespeare at the Salle Moliore. So 
soon as M. Rochefort arrived, his friends crowded round him, 
and off he went in a swoon. They carry him to a wine¬ 
shop, where, with proper persuasion, he “ comes to,” and 
returns to ^scuss Shakespeare. On the staircase he meets 
il. Gustave Plourens, who was so angry with him for faint¬ 
ing at the funeral of Noir; and, lo! down he goes m another 
fit. In the meantime the ^Marseillaise’ keeps up its in¬ 
solent and aggressive tone, to such an extent that I fancy 
we shall seo it utterly crushed when the Press Bill becomes 
law. 

We(lne-‘>day, Fehrmrij 2. 

There was a great attendance last night at the weekly 
reception of M. OUivicr. Every ono seemed to wish to pay 
court to the rising, or rather risen, sun, and at one tiino 
there was a crowd in the mlonx of the Place Vendome. M. 
Ollivier is a man of winning manner, and since, amidst tho 
Werwhelming business which he now has on his hands, he 
always finds an instant to be courteous, he is likely to bo, 
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socially^ as popular a Minister as M. Eoiilier. It would not 
be easy to say more; and last nigbt it was difficult not to 
tliink^ in reference to Mm, cum tot sustineas et fanfa 
negotia solus for lie really is tlie Ministry. M. Ollivier 
was in Mgli spirits ; and_, altliougli I tliink be prepared for 
difficulties in tbe Cabinet^ I am sure tliat be does not fear a 
fatal flaw. 

Tlnmclay, February 8. 

Yictor Hugo bas returned to France. His body^ it is 
true^, is still in Guernsey; but tbe better part of tbe man— 
bis mind—is in Paris^ where it is permitted to speak to tbe 
hearts of bis fellow-countrymen. Hugo^s plays have been 
interdicted ever since the publication of ^Napoleon le 
Petit.*^ The interdict bas just been removed^ and tbe 
strong language in which tbe author of ^ Ruy Bias ^ always 
expresses bis striking ideas may now be spoken on any 
stage in Paris. The Emperor could not liaxe given a better 

If 

proof of Ms olemeEcjTj than by doing a .substantial benefit to 
the man who, beyond all others, has most resolntpl;^ attacked 
him—of his courage, than by thus letting revolutionary 
sentiments find an echo in the contagious breath of popular 
applause—of his confidence, than by trusting implicitly in 
the general good sense of his people to offer a passive but 
effectual resistance to any possible outburst of fury. I 
thought it probable that the reappeai’ance of ‘ Lucrece 
Borgia' last night, after an exile of more than twenty years, 
would excite considerable interest; but I was not at all 
prepared for the*excitement displayed at the ''Bureau de 
Location”—not a place for the premihe was to be had; nor 
even at tho two agoiices den tJimtres was I more fortunate. 
I heard, it is true, that one fmifeml (Vonhesfre was to bo 
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liigherj lie eveutually received oue of tlie heartiest slaps ia 
the face that I have ever seen administered. One man cried 
out contemptuously, “Voilh les gens qui demandent la 
liherte, et qui ne respectont pas Fopinion des autres.” But 
those who disapproved of the shameful public persecution 
of one man were thenceforth content to hold their peace. 

Wednestlciy, January 9. 

Let me briefly describe my experience of last night, 
when I wont out in quest of something that, this time, 
seemed almost sure to happen—a Bochefort riot, as a po¬ 
pular demonstration against the ari’est of their favourite, 
who had been seized at the door of the Salle de la Mar¬ 
seillaise, where he was about to proclaim the Eepublic. 
Having dined, we resolved to see all that was going on in 
this excited city. Firstly, there was a great Pr<^ectionist 
banquet at the Grand Hotel; we went there in time for the 
dessei’t—or, perhaps I should rather say, coffee and cigars. 
It was a lirge meeting, 800 Anti-Frec-Traders at least 
being present. I was talking to one of the party, who 
holds very liberal views, and asked, “ What has brought 
you and So-and-so and So-and-so here ? You do not want 
a return to Protection ? “ Oh ! not at aU,^' was the inge¬ 

nuous reply j “we come from curiosityI will not say a 
word as to the politics of the party, but it was certainly a 
very agreeable gathering. Then we went to the Home 
Office, which was crowded with politicians, ambassadors, 
and fine ladies—some on their way to Marshal.CanroberPs 
reception, and others to their private parties. Hext wo set 
off for a public party invited by the ‘Marseillaise’—which, 
by the way, did not appear to-day. We drove up the 
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BoulevarclSj and^ excepting a small crowd of speculators for 
tlie fall by tlie Passage de FOpera^ and a group of idlers at 
the Cafe de Madrid—the head-quarters of Eochefortism— 
all was quiet as usual. Gretting nearer to the Montmartre 
quarter^ we perceived suspicious-looking groups of five or 
sis odd-looking people—not blouses^ observe—buying hot 
chestnuts with an energy hardly called for by that pursuit. 
Then people began to run, and women to dodge backwards 
and forwards across the crowded streets. Presently the 
streets became suddenly empty, and there was a fatal faci¬ 
lity of movement — streets desei'ted, gas extinguished. 
“You can go no farther/’ says Cocked-hat. “But I am 
going to see a sick friend.” “You can’t see him till to¬ 
morrow, and then perhaps he will be better.” At this time 
there was a rush of people and a distant tramp, as of march¬ 
ing troops. “By sections, trot.” So we sent away our 
modest yehiele with a good poiirboke, in case it became part 
and parcel of a rampart or barricade, and proceeded on foot. 
There was sometlnng dreamlike in the stillness of those 
neglected streets—a stillness broken only now and then by 
two or three people, or a whole family perhaps, carrying 
their “penates,” and evidently running away from some 
anticipated danger. It reminded me of a drive to a picnic 
at Caserta, in which I took part years ago when the world 
was young, and which we enjoyed to the accompaniment of 
heavy ai’tillery, with a chorus of smaU-arms. There were 
the same affrighted families rushing from some supposed, as 
in that case actual, danger ■, the same deadly calmness, and 
then the more deadly noise, and that curious feeling that 
something serious might happen any minute. When 
they stopped the cab, I contrived to blunder up several 
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utterly obscure streets, barked my skins over a sboeblacFs 
f, bos, and finally got upon tbe bridge over tke canal in some 
street on tbe Boulevai-d dn Temple. It certainly looked a 
little deserted and lonely, but was cbarmingly silent \ and 
really, in these revolutionary, agitated, and killing times, 
even a few minutes’ rest is a boon. But listen; there seems 
to be a noise coming on at the " double ”—at least it would 
be if infantry were advancing—to break this silence. Your 
correspondent is on tbe middle of tbe bridge, and I dare 
say visiles be were in bed; but let that pass. Suddenly 
comes an unpleasant squadron of cavalry, driving Eoebe- 
fortists before it; and “ Halte! ” is tbe order given close 
to tbo spot where I am making tbe least of myself. “ My 
prisoner,” says tbe captain of cavalry. “ With all my heart,” 
is tbe reply; “but don’t kill me, and do take care of me; 
for, except having been to the Home Minister’s reception 
and a Protectionist banquet, I do not feel that I have com¬ 
mitted any treason or even petty crime.” I then unbut¬ 
toned my paletot, and appeared in all tbe majesty of one of 
Smallpage’s “blue and gilded” coats. I thought tbe 
officer laughed, and I know be said, “ Do, for God’s sake, get. 
out of tins galore, or perhaps there will be an unpleasant bole 
in that smart coat.” So I ran away, and went to Thorpe’s, 
where they subscribed and gave me a “Boston floater.” 
To-day everything is calmer, and the general opinion is that 
serious danger is averted for the moment. For some days 
to come, the disturbances will, in all likelihood, be kept up; 
but they -will probably become weaker and weaker, until 
they gradually die out. It is to a great extent a question 
of money. Eochefort had eighteen thousand votes at his 
election. We may therefore assume that he has at least 
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tliat number of supporters. But tlie immense majority, 
altbougb. they sympathise with the Deputy of the Dirst * 
Circumscription, refuse to follow him, or be led by him into 
danger. Not more than three thousand of the eighteen, 
according to careful oflBcial calculations, are ready to under¬ 
take violent measures in defence of their opinions. These 
are the men who are now stirring up the Quartier Belle¬ 
ville to revolt. They have nothing to lose, and every¬ 
thing to gain; while their necessities are for the moment 
supplied out of a caisse which has been in formation for 
some months. A fund has been formed by weekly sub¬ 
scriptions, but the sum collected has never at any one time 
exceeded .62000. Bor three months the leaders have been 
occupied in collecting at all kinds of hric-a-hrac shops old 
revolvers, rusty bayonets, antiquated sword-canes, and every 
conceivable weapon which could by any possibility prove 
useful or useless in a street riot. While curiosity shops 
have been ransacked for unserviceable arms, the warehouses 
where the deadliest weapons are stored have been sedu¬ 
lously avoided, that no suspicions might be roused. Yet 
the watchful official eye has been unintermittingly fixed 
upon the revolutionists, and at any moment the exact 
number of fire-arms possessed by them has been known to 
the authorities. And thus it is that the duration of the 
distmffiances depends to a great extent on the length of the 
Eepublican purse. M. Smile OUivier, in the Chamber 
yesterday, replying to an insinuation of M. de Keratry that 
Eochefort had been seized just at the door of the Salle de 
la Marseillaise—the hall where the notorious Deputy used 
to meet his constituents—in order to excite the people to 
revolt, affirmed that he could have put down the riot in 
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lialf an hour, but that the Goveminent had determined to 
let it run its course, that no blood should bo spilt but that 
of the guardians of the pubhc peace. Oanrobert, the 
General in command of Paris, actually undertook on Monday 
night to restore tranquillity in less than an hour j but he 
must then have stamped out the revolt at the expense of 
such cruel scenes as were witnessed dming the terrible 
December day of 1851. The Prime Minister’s comage in 
refusing to employ unnecessaiy force, oven at the cost of 
prolonging the struggle, must command the unqualified 
respect of every thoughtful and humane person. There 
can be only one opinion, moreover, on the discretion shown 
by the Government in arresting Eoehefort before he entered 
the Salle de la Marseillaise. Had he been allowed to pro¬ 
claim the Republic when surrounded by some thousands 
of M's devoted adherents, the consequences would have 
been much more serious. It had ‘been resolved to strike a 
blow on that very night. You have heard how, afta- 
Rochefort was arrested, Gustave Plourens took up the war- 
cry of Ms friend. TMs man is an ideal revolutionist. Un¬ 
like Rochefort, who has an unfortunate trick of breaking 
down at the critical moment—and unlike Pelk Pyat, who 
hurries off to Brussels, where he is now, as soon as there 
is any serious alarm—^he is a man of com’age. He is, I 
believe, conscientious. His father, a Member of the Aca¬ 
demy, was a celebrated savant; he Mmself is an able man 
of letters ] and he is also—^no bad guai’antee of Ms sincerity 
—a man of property. I have been informed, -on the Mgh 
official authority which guarantees the correctness of the 
foregoing facts, that M. Ploureus has not yet been found. 
All the frontier towns have been telegraphed to, and it cannot 
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be long before lie rejoins bis friends tbe contributors to tbe 
'Marseillaise/ nearly all of wbom are now incarcerated. * 
P.S.—I am assured that at least one man was killed last 
nigbtj and they talk of three or four policemen dangerously 
wounded; but tbe last i-eport requires confirmation. There 
is one more fact to which I must call attention; it is im¬ 
portant; and I have it from a French officer. The troops 
are terribly exasperated against the people. Men and 
officers have of late been so constantly " confined to bar¬ 
racks/^ that they hate the mob which has been the cause 
of this Gondgnement. My friend said; “ Of course I can speak 
only of my own men, but I believe the feeling exists 
throughout the army. If a shot is fired at theni; they will 
wait for no orders.^’ 

Monday, February 14. 

Premising that I hate cold like a turbaned Turk or 
an antelope—detest frost like a Moltonian with seventeen 
hunters and three hacks, uselessly devouring six feeds of 
corn and beans, to say no word of hay, staw, servants, and 
the veterinary surgeon—and that I never take ice even 
after dinner, I am prepared to admit that Paris glaee, the 
Pigeon Club, with its wives, daughters, and ladies to whom 
the members make love, and who make love to them—in 
all honour of course, as the club is as proper as the Athe¬ 
naeum, and as exclusive as White’s, Brooks’s, or Boodle’s—is 
a pretty, nay, a picturesque sight. With a good stage, first- 
rate scenery, actors and ackesses of great and varied talent, 
it would be_odd if a morning performance, got up regardless 
of expense, and under the patronage of MM. Bast Wind, 
Frost, and Snow—whom I presume to be the patron saints 
of skating—did not go off well. But, before I describe my 
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arctic expedition of last oveningj I must make a few remarks. 

. First as to tke weatlier. For forty-eiglit hours we have had 
truly “ dog’s weather ”—a bitter wind, frost so severe that 
whereas, at three P.ir., there was no ice on the basins of the 
Tuileries, people were skating on them at ten next morning. 
“If this does not give us frozen-out revolutionists, they 
must be very warm, indeed, in the cause,” said a shivering 
member of the Jockey Club. To retuim, however, to the 
“ Club of skating pigeon-shooters.” Here at any rate we 
are out of the dust; we had such a plague of it for two days 
that it made us all like millers, and drove ns, male and 
female, horses, servants, and dogs, to the verge of madness. 
We of the skating club are like vSheridan looking on at the 
destruction of his theatre, and like to “ enjoy ourselves by 
our own firesides; ” so at every hundred yards blazes a pilo 
big enough to consume an extra-sized Hindoo widow. I 
saw several widows to-day close to the flame, but not a 
symptom of conflagration. Indeed, throughout the grounds 
there was quite as much smoke as fire. There was also hot 
punch, strong, sweet, and rummy, in the “ retiring room,” 
You caimot think how often the visitors “retired.” The 
aspect of the whole establishment is abnormal and striking. 
A building like a bungalow—a bungalow full of comfort, be 
it said, as they are so often in that distant East, for the 
climate of which we pray to-day, as we are trying to buckle 
on our skates; a pretty sort of half park, half garden, set in 
a frame of trees supplied by the Bois de Boulogne—a 
creation of the Second Empire and its best agent, Baron 
Haussmann, to whom France has liberally supplied the usual 
amount of gratitude—^make up a very nice picture. Then 
the personages of the play are pretty also, and that goes a 
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long way, especially if they are well dressed. Many of tlieni 
were so to-day—in costumes, I mean; for most of the fast- - 
footed ladies were in dresses wMcli would not liave been out 
of place in a grand transformation scene. It is always 
amusing to walk into a club for tbe first day of a season, 
with “ tbe old and popular member,^' Tbe “ How are you^s ? ” 
to Prince, Duke, Marquis, Monsieur, fall on the ear like file- 
firing. Then you think how different was the club in its 
early hours and your young days: and possibly it strikes ’ 
you that the club and yourself will in a few years be a good 
deal older, and that the men now skating like Scandinavians, 
flirting like Frenchmen, and killing eleven pigeons out of 
twelve, will be “ each in his narrow ceiy^ laid low by the 
“ deadly arrow of the Latin poet. But this is a joyous 
beginning to a festivity! “ Look on this picture and on 
that, the counterfeit presentment of two ” lakes—one is in 
use to-day, the other will be bathed with warm water from 
boiling places, built expressly, so as to be fit for to-morrow. 

“ That calls itself the luxury of the skate, does it not ? ” 
But sufficient for the afternoon is the ice thereof; and on 
some acres of that most unsatisfactory tyrant, over nice, 
mild, innocent, and, for outward application, pleasant liquid 
water, society glides, sHps, staggers, and falls. '' Are you 
firm on your feet, miss ? ” “ Tes, sir.” “ A little punch, 
and ril put on your boots ”—of course with the local iron 
railways on which the lady is to travel. “ Thank you, sir, I 
ironed myself at home.” Here then we have a group of 
young ladies, ranged on chairs, all showing their ankles, and 
seeming most difficult to be fitted ,• hot men hiring skates 
which do not fit them at all, and those who were so anxious 
only a quarter of an hour ago to risk their persons, and 
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on slippery, coagulated ’water, looking ckarined 
, that tkere “was not one confounded pair to fit tliem/^ 
Captain Vanderwelt, member of all tbe clubs in Paris, and 
tbe clieeriest of companions, comes up and says, “ Thank 
goodness, eyery pair is too big. Weather! it is not weather, 
iPs cruelty; and, look here, a lady has this moment observed, 
“'Well, that skating against wind is just heaven’—as if she 
had measured it to an inch. For my part, I have heard 
that there is a hotter place.” In the meantime the glacial 
joviality goes on. There are four persons holding a polo, 
and representing the wavy outline of the “Dutch School.” 
There is a rapid Eussianin a rugged coat—pace awful, grace 
small. Seven more hanging on to a red velvet pole, female 
and male, and from the States. Very well they do it, 
though it is rather like dancing on a frozen tight-ropo. A 
small man in seal-skin seems ta find it more easy ylisser sur 
la ghee que sue le <jmon. A bold Briton, with a stick, too, 
travelling like a penny-postman on the 14th of February, 
“ Ah! Urns ”—^he has tumbled down, that swift one. At 
this period 500 pigeons arrive in a cart, for nest year’s 
sport. “Alas! unconscious of their doom, the little victims 
coo.” Put them in the cages, and don’t pull out the pinion 
feather when my adversary is against me. Sledges abound; 
they are peopled by ladies and are frequently propelled by 
other ladies in their skates. A colder amusement than 
being urged on yom’ slippery path by “ sister Anne,” who 
of course does not care if any one is coming, I cannot con¬ 
ceive ; but when your course is sped by a “spoon,” or 
perhaps, at this time of year, even by a “muff,” the senti¬ 
ment is different, and its ratification may perhaps begin at 
the Madeleine, and be authenticated at the British TEmbassy, 
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by the Eeverend Satin Surplice, A.B.C., D.B.I'., Trinity 
OolL, Glasgow. Early in very cold winters I bave seen 
this beginning, and later in tbe season that fatal ceremony 
wMcb an Ambassador may bring about, but wbicb it takes 
a Judge to dissolve. We were talking, however, about 
other slippery things. They have now got here cages on 
four small wheels—baby-jumpers they are—in which the 
young idea is placed and taught to skate. You cannot fall, 
and you must glide; indeed, it is the best idea I have seen 
for years. Imagine yourself, my reader, wishing to learn to 
skate—as every one should; for how warm they all looked 
yesterday, when we were as cold as rugged Russian bears, 
and as cross as those sulky animals when their heads or 
backs are in an irritated state. Imagine yourself placed in 
a strong crinoline on four wheels, and having skates on 
your feet. Well, there you are, a patent skater in an hour. 
Up comes a perfectly frozen swell. He admires the coat 
of the friend whom he addresses—it was the vast edifice 
known as an “ Ulster.^' " Sir,” he says, in his solemn way, 
“ there are three wise men here to-day—two have on fur 
coats, and yours seems to be a good family garment. We 
might have all been wiser; we might have stopped away. I 
am now going to give you a greater proof of wisdom and 
self-knowledge; I am going home, and if 1 come out of my 
dressing-room till it is a nice mild thaw, may my bootmaker 
send in his bill!” About this time our beards and 
moustaches were powdered with rime, and frozen to the 
consistency .of the wig in which the elder Pitt made his last 
Speech. Our handkerchiefs, too, were frozen in our pocketo; 
our eyes and noses evidently wanted exercise, for they took 
to running very fast; and duty, giving way to long-suffering, 
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allowed ns to go liome. It was so cold tliat tlie general 
, attendance, thongli good, was below tbe average. I need 
not say tbat this is tbe private skating ” of a society wbicli 
nrast have spent a great deal of money and certainly has 
taken great pains. 

Sahirduy, Fehrnarij 20. 

The Hotel de Villc ball—the first given by the new 
Prefect, M. Chovrean—would have been most enjoyable but 
for some few di’awbacks. It was scarcely possible to get 
there; when you did arrive it was almost impossible to 
move; when once you had moved, it was quite impossible, 
until a late hour, to get away. Paradoxical as ail this may 
sound, it is scarcely untrue. It took two hours and a half 
to get from the Grand Hotel to the Hotel de Ville, and up 
to one o’clock in the morning the string of carriages extended 
beyond the Louvre. When you arrived at last, you fought 
for a ticket for your coat, and unless you were very lucky 
you did not get one. If you did not, you had the pleasure 
of struggling about with your goods on your arm; in tho 
other case, at departure you had to fight your way to the 
barrier, give up yom* ticket, and get nothing for it except the 
information that your coat was not there. You had then 
the alternative of snatching somebody else’s covering, or 
walking home coatless in a snowstorm. Some visitors, 
seeing how full the entrance staii’case was of a struggimg 
mass of humanity, were wise enough to turn back and ^0 
home to bed. Once at the top of the staircase, it required 
two hours to work your way down again. Such a mixture 
of classes is probably to be seen nowhere else. The ten 
thousand guests included every officially and socially 
distinguished person in Paris, and a vast number of people 
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■who ■were quite the reverse. Grorgeous uniforms and exquisite 
dresses jostled and crushed against coats -which were relics • 
of a past age^ and frocks of curious construction. The 
Archduke Charles and memhei'S of the large fraternity 
rubbed shoulders to their mutual disadvantage. But when^ 
about two o’clock, the people began to go away, the ball 
became enjoyable, and one realised for the first time the 
enormous extent of the place. All four sides of the huge 
quadrangular edifice were open to the guests, in one unin¬ 
terrupted suite of gorgeous rooms. The superb Salle des 
Fetes, so brilliantly illuminated that the faintest shades of 
the admirably-painted frescoes on the cornice were distincth 
appreciable, and the more massive Salle du Tr6ne, seldon. 
opened on such occasions, were each occupied by crowds of 
dancers from nine o’clock till five. The thousands who had 
no thought for dancing under such circumstances found 
plenty to occupy their attention in the cleverly-designed and 
sumptuously-fuimished Salon des Caryatides, in the cleverly- 
arranged conservatory, at the buffets where brave warriors 
fought desperately for hot punch and cofice ice, in the 
council-chamber where King Haussmann lately ruled, in all 
the countless apartments that make a very wilderness of the 
Municipal Palace—^probably the finest bmlding in the world 
for monster entertainments such as that with which the new 
Prefect has inaugurated his ticklish reign. 

Stmday) Febmarij 20. 

We _all deeply regret the sudden death of Baron 
Kathaniel Eothschild—a loss which will be felt not only by 
a large circle of friends, but by a much larger circle of the 
poor of Paris. Though for years an invalid and blind, hr* 
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never ceased to take an interest in what was going on in tko 
world. Politics, art, scandal, tkeatricals, racing, and even 
ladies’ dress, were all daily reported to liim in detail; and 
ttus ho lived the life of Paris without seeing it. His death 
must have been very sudden, as some of the family were at 
the Skating Club late on Thursday, and I was talking to one 
of his near relatives on Saturday morning. We shall miss 
sadly the daily sight of the heavy blue brougham and the 
pair of brown Percheron marcs. 


Wedncsilaijy February 23. 

The American Minister at this Court followed last 
night in the wake of his official Mends, and gave an enter¬ 
tainment which was attended by most of the Ministerial and 
Diplomatic notabilities, the majority of the Americans in 
Paris, and a good many English. As a natural consequence, 
there was an extraordinary amount of beauty in the crowded 
rooms. Seldom has greater variety of entertainment been 
condensed into a compai’atively small space. In the recep¬ 
tion-room, where Mr. Washburne and his lady passed some 
four hours in that most fatiguing of gymnastic exercises, 
hand-shaking; in the adjoining music-room, where music 
was drowned in the loud hum of conversation; in the 
refreshment-room, where there was none of that struggling 
for sweetmeats wHch is so often seen at purely French 
festivities; in the dancing-rooms above stairs, and on the 
staircase itself, where all locomotion was for a time suspended, 
one had the satisfaction, at every turn, of admiring some 
striking specimen of Anglo-Saxon loveliness. Were the 
Americans to forsake Paris—of which calamity there is 
fortunately not the remotest chance, for they seem to look 
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Upon Liitetia as a chapel of ease to the kingdom of Heaven 
—the would lose a great part of their attractiveness. - 
The entertainment of last night was given in celehration 
of Washington's birthday—a fact of which the guests wore 
kept in mind by abundance of stars and stripes \ the stern 
face of President Grant in effigy looking impassively down 
on the gay scene at his feet. 

^ ^ jJC 5|l ^ 

Monelatjy Apil 11 . 

The friendly separation between the ex-Queen 
Isabella of Spain and her husband is settled. Don Francois 
gets £8000 a year, tied up tight, but the ex-Queen retains 
the rest. As they always appeared to be on the best 
possible terms, and were more polite than the average of 
wives and husbands, it is hard to say why they wished for a 
separation; but so it was. It seems to me a pleasant hotel 
blotted from the list of our entertainers. The history of the 
Hotel Basilewski is so good that I must repeat it. The 
Eussian Don from whom it takes its name spent so much 
money on the stone and cement, that he had none left for 
furniture, or even bread and cheese; so he took lodgings, 
went in for Spaniards/^ and landed a couj?. The young 
Prince has, I see, secured a waif or stray of £120,000 out of 
the wreck of Spain. The ex-Eing Consort has temporarily 
taken a ground floor in the Eue des Ecuries d^Artois, 

Sahriatj} Apil 16 , 

On Thursday evening there was a private ceremony 
in the Chapel of the Tuiieries, which was attended by the 
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BmpresSj tlio Princesseb Mathilde and ClotMlde, Marshal 
and Madame Eandonj Madame Canrobert, Marshal Bazaine, 
Count de Nieu-werkerke, and many others who were veiled 
from us by the unbind darkness. The Chapel was only par¬ 
tially lighted. It is a long, lofty building, consisting of tho 
actual church, where benches are ranged which might hold 
two hundred people, a private tribune for the Imperial family, 
and a gallery for especial guests. All tho men were in black 
and white ties; all the women in deep mourning, and many 
with black lace shawls, worn after the “ mantdla ” manner 
of Spain, which is so becoming. As they glided into their 
places under that dim religious light, they looked ghostly; 
but they were nice-looking ghosts when you saw them 
afterwards in brighter places. The religious ceremony was 
of the slightest j but the organ, the chorus, and the singing 
were beautiful. At a quarter to nine the head beadle, or 
whatever he is called here, brought his mace to the ground 
with great force and noise, and announced the Empress. 
Then the ' Stabat Mater ^ was sung by Mdlle. Nilsson and 
M. Richard. Mdlle. Nilsson was in very fine voice, and the 
“ Quis est homo ” was delicious. The pure calm voice of the 
Scandinavian Nightingale is admirably adapted to such music 
in such an arena, which is not too large to allow of the finest 
and most delicate effect to be appreciated. We wore very 
good and Lenten, we had a pleasant evening, and went home 
by half-past ten. 

Sunday, Ajiril 17. 

The Americans now take tho lead in everything hero, 
vice the English, absent from want of funds. The last 
invention conceived by our other-side-of-the-Atlantic rela¬ 
tives for our amusement here, is a “ rink ” which they have 
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e&taHisB,ed Eue Jean-Goujon 27, A "Eoller Skating 
Olab^^ is certainly an institution, and this is the firstr 
opened in Europe. A very long room, capable of contain¬ 
ing 600 or 800 skaters, well ventilated, well lighted, with 
a good band, and aE the best looking of the American 
colony, does not exhibit life under an unpleasant aspect. 
The skates are “ roller skates,” the great point, so far as I 
can see, being that they ''' give ” to the play of the foot. 
The very system which Captain Stephens has applied to 
those “endless rails,” which the Emperor said was one 
of the cleverst ideas out, is applied to these skates. A 
large section of society here, chiefly American, Canadian, or 
Eussian, skate on those slippery conveyances as if they 
were to the manner bom, and I must say that a more 
graceful performance it would be difficult to see. Skating, 
too, seems, I am delighted to say, an admirable instrument 
. of flu'tation. But the stewards are moving, and the slip- 
p(Ty couples glide quietly to their seats two and two, just 
as poetry tells us ghosts vanish at cockcrow. The great 
hall is cleared, the orchestra, over which droops the flags 
of the United States, France, and England, strikes up the 
sailor’s hornpipe, and at the first note appears Professor 
Fuller, an American, who has skated before and been 
decorated by every Sovereign in the world who has ice in 
his dominions. If architecture is frozen music, such skat¬ 
ing as Mr. Fuller’s must be iced poetry—the poetry of 
motion. He skated two hornpipes and a Eussian dance, 
and though encored and .skating for half an hour, left off 
as cool as the" proverbial cucumber, though he had travelled 
miles at express pace. The fact is, it is no effort] he does 
not skate, he glides j his tours de force are startling, but 
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his easy movement is not to be equalled; it is elegant, 
.graceful, and easy. Taken up in London, suck a “rink,” 
if it could be kept safe fur ladies, would be a great success. 


Sunday, April 17. 

If I were undergoing cross-examination by a clever 
banister in the face of an honest and intelligent jmy, I 
should not give it as my fixed opinion that Paris was a 
religions city. No, the men have faith in the Bourse, and 
the women in Worth; and then, as they used to say at 
ciibbage, which was the “ bezique ” of our ancestors, “ all 
is told ”—at least I think so, and I live among them. But 
then “ anything for a change ” is the motto of female and 
male in this city, and so for the last half of the “ last week 
of deep repentance ” religion has been in and infidelity out 
of fashion. People have believed in music and candles, 
in priests and beadles; nay, some have been so enthusiastic 
as to “ assist ” at entire ceremonies, and devour all tho holy 
banquet from the egg to tho apple. But, to be sure, the 
cross and dappled light of certain churches is very be¬ 
coming, and so is deep mourning to certain people; those 
whom black does not suit have usually, as I have found 
from long study and experience, migraine on the day 
devoted to the very strict ceremonies of the Elder Church. 
Her younger sister is, as I write, receiving visits from 
English couples arm-in-arm—they are rari nantes now, 
on account of High Church, Low Church, and high prices. 
There is a sight I have not seen for ages—a real country 
girl going to worship, with her prayer-book wrapped up in 
her pocket-handkerchief. Why does the rural mind always 
connect pocket-handkerchiefs with religion ? It does, and 
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likewise witk little bimdles of old man/’ also called by 
anotker name after a popular actor. Well, to see Priscilla 
walking down with her bell and candle—no, I mean her 
book and bundle of herbs—is a real retnim to youth; it is 
putting the clock back twenty years. But we must return 
to the French. The Parisians have this week gone to 
=!ervice, being driven thither by servants who had almost 
forgotten the way to church. ’^It is as gay as a good 
funeral,” said Count X —, knocking the ashes of Hs cigar 
off the balcony at the Cafe de la Madeleine, where cabinets 
are talrenfor religious ceremonies, marriages, and funerals, 
just as boxes are taken for “School” cliez voiis. “Yes, 
mon clm'T says the Portuguese Duque do Blanco; “but are 
we not in some religious season ? ” You might as well have 
asked theassembled smokersfor a resumed reasons of the war 
in Paraguay. Female faith is stronger than that held by those 
who are dressed by tailors; and it is only fair to say that 
Mesdames and Mesdemoiselles have been everywhere in be¬ 
coming black. Patti and Nilsson have sung till they are 
weary of holy melody and pant for profanity. ' Stabant 
Matres’ echoed everywhere, -from tho Tuileries to the 
“ Closerie des Lilas ”—or close by; and wo are all steadier, 
wiser, better, and bored in proportion. But in Paris re¬ 
ligion requires tempering; the existing constitution—do 
not allude to that which M. Ollivier and such poor people 
are struggling about—^is not strong enough to imbibe it 
neat. No! it must be diluted. As to fasting, I believe 
they did fast on Good Friday; chancing to require some¬ 
thing to eat, I went into three or four restaurants, and for 
my breakfast was offered some fish which I know by sight, 
and some vegetables which had what your M.P.’s 
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ought to have clone—come to Paris two clays ago. Hot 
l^hat I say a word against fasting. Given, a chef, fish, vege¬ 
tables, and eggs, yon have no idea how plenteously and 
satisfactorily you can do without dinner—-/(xire maigre is 
the expression, yet who so plump as an average priest ? 
But, even in the period of fasting on Greenwich dinners, 
Paris must be amused ; so, on an average, we had open 
every night some twenty theatres, which were always full, 
and, the weather being fine, you could hardly get into a 
cafe chniiant. I was walking on Thursday nearly all over 
Paris—from the Prince Eugene barracks almost to St. Cloud, 
in fact. It was a fine day, and “ all Paris was out.” So 
it was; but how can Paris be “ all out ” on a day which is 
not a general holiday? London never is or can bo. I 
come to the conclusion that the people of this glorious city 
are as bad as the Athenians who went about asking “ "Wliat 
news ? Avhat news ? ” only that they do not go about—they 
hire a chair for a penny, and buy their news for another. Prom 
Vachette’s to the Triumphant Ark—-it was recently so quoted 
by an excursionist—^iines of chairs, three deep, were filled with 
Mr. and Mrs. Citizen and the rest of the family; and there, as 
I know for a fact, they sat until it was time to dine, and to 
prepare to see ‘ The Bane of Society; or, the Intrusive 
Husband,’ a new piece in nine acts, fifty tableaux, and 
six hours, which is given at the Morale, a theatre just 
opened. It was the first day, too, of an ancient institution 
of the higher class—^the upper thousand of Paris. It was 
the dawn of what used to be, when we were young, the 
“ glorious three days ” of Longchamps. The history of 
Longchamps is certainly curious. Isabella of Prance, the 
sister of Saint Louis the King, founded a convent close to 
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the spot where Baron de Eothschild—^who does a great 
deal more for his neighhours than Isabella, her Court, err 
her convent ever did—^now resides, and there ended her 
days and nights. I dare say Boulogne, nu Longchamps, 
was dull in those days, and there was, of course, no round¬ 
about railway. At her death miracles were ascribed to 
her, and her tomb became a shiune. Pilgrims of every 
rank, from the Peer to the pedlar, from the mistress en Hire 
to the wife de droit, went with peas—unboiled, of course— 
in their shoes, which were not so loose as their wearers, to 
pay their devotions at the shrine of “Notre-Dame du Lac 
de Boulogne.^' To tell the truth, this superstition still seems 
to exist; for authority, see pony carriages, broughams, and 
victorias passim, but especially where they should not be, 
in avenues reserved for cavaliers, etc. In the process of 
time some charities originated by the good Queen brought 
together “a large assembly,” and were the cause of great 
disorder, not to say debauchery. The nuns lost their 
character for virtue, and the young nobles of the Court 
usurped the places of the venerable pilgrims. The Abbaye 
de Longchamps at last went out of fashion, like everything 
else in its turn, and the Parisians had almost forgotten its 
existence, when the hem monde was again attracted to 
it by the fame of the conceHs spiritiiels which were given 
there on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday in the Holy 
Week. The novelty was to hear this sacred inusic sung 
by the most melodious voices of the nuns, hidden from 
public view, while the church was illuminated by thousands 
of tdpers, 'the latter adorned with wreaths of flowers, 
which perfumed the air even in defiance of the incense. 
Hither the crowd of all the fashionables in Paris repaired 
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m their mo&t splendid dresses and equipageSj down to the 
time of the Revolution. The coneertSj indeed, had been 
suppressed by order of the Bishop, on account of the im¬ 
morality and intrigues of which the church had been made 
the notorious rendezvous; but the promenade was continued, 
with every species of luxury and extravagance, till the sound 
of the ‘’Marseillaise^ and the ^ ira’ dispersed the votaries 
of pleasui’e, and involved them in one common ruin. In 
1837, a friend, writing from Paris, says, “ Longchamps has 
gone to the dogs; Mr. Thorne, an American speculator, 
and the Duke of Orleans, had four horses a-piece, and were 
stai'ed at accordingly.” I can remember it, alas! and the 
stupid attempts of the Parisians to look as if they liked 
being outside a horse or inside a carriage wliicli they had 
to conduct. And then, again, the Bois did not exist; the 
“ thousand ” sliivered—it is always cold at Easter, I believe, 
even in the torrid zone—along the broad path which led 
to the destruction of the then existing Boulogne. “ They 
aU looked,” said old General Bayonet, who, coming to 
Paris with the Army of Occupation, stayed here riU he died, 
because ho had “lost his way about London”—“they 
looked as if they were forced to go there and back again, 
and report how far it wa.s.” It must have been about as 
delightful as a drive on the Piucio—1 should say a drive on 
the Pincio to a blind man, for eyes rarely open on a scene 
so glorious as that which Claude Lorraine used to paint 
from his \rindow in the Yia Sestina. But let us return 
to Longchamps. It is dull enough now, and though the 
conveyances—I will not say candages—reached'four deep 
from tho Avenue de I’Imperatrico to the turning-point of 
the Lake—to the spot, indeed, whore that dear old tree 
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n&ed to stand—tliere was nobody and nothing to see. 
Novelty? Yes, certainly. There was a new edition of 
that beautiful old conception^ the curricle. I rejoice to say 
that on the wheels I read the name Peters and Sons/' 
and wheels with that motto shall bear my convey- 
ancos. But the days of cnriicles are over. The poetry, 
too, of that two-wheeled exaggerated cabriolet is spoiled in 
Palis by police laws. Nobody under the Imperial rank 
can have outriders. Now, I appeal to all those who remem¬ 
ber the Marquis of Anglesea, Lord Ohestei’field, and Lord 
Pembroke, with their curricles and outriders, if I am not 
in the right. The decadence began with B’Orsay, when he, 
'^leaving off his servants by degrees,” rained his bicycle by 
allowing a seat for a boy in boots behind. The real things 
requisite for a curricle are two dark chestnuts by Stepper 
out of Elevation, dam Lofty, by Stargazer, and two own 
brothers behind, ridden by two own brothers—twins, if 
possible. These are difficult to find, and cost money. 
Yes, there was another novelty at Longchamps—a veloci¬ 
pede. I have seen many things, but such a thing as this 
never. It was as long as one of the milage conveyances 
which carry casks. On an iron saddle sat the owner, 
behind him in a baker’s basket sat his boy, and the whole 
invention.was propelled by a pony. That w'as the only 
‘^fashion” which repaid me for a very long walk. Need I 
say that miles of those best, soundest and cheapest of 
hacks, wire-backed chairs, at a penny per diem, were in 
requisition? I need not; they are the natural conse¬ 
quence of sunshine in Paris. But, then, who works, and 
when does he work ? And this, too, is the class which makes 
restaurants pay, and which spent during the month of 
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Mai'cli £90j000 oa theatres. Well, it was dull; but wliat 
is not dull when you have entered into your —th lustre, 
when you knew the carriages in their first coat of paint, 
the hoi’ses when they were sound—^long, long ago—tho 
powdered valets when they were only pages, the body coach¬ 
men when they wero stable boys, and the inside passengers 
when they were young and amusing, and asked you to danco 
instead of to dine. Alas ! all is vanity and dust—espe¬ 
cially dust. 


Monday, April 25. 

The great question of the day is not that of govern¬ 
ment, dynasty, or succession, but that of strikes. It is a fact 
that witlun the last two days Cabinet Councils were held 
that were devoted entirely to this subject, which has for 
weeks been getting very serious. Money comes from London, 
Geneva, Florence, Berlin—I believe—and St. Petersburg; 
and the result is that men are saying, “Well, work is a very 
good thing, no doubt; but for the present we will not work, 
but will discuss terms for future work.'’^ M. Ollivier pro¬ 
poses that there should be a distinct contract between 
master and man; engagement for so many days; pay so 
much; so much time on each side to end the agreement; 
disputes in the meantime to be referred to that useful jury 
which you have not in England, tho “ Conseil des Prud’- 
hommes,^’ which is, in fact, a jury of the deacons of the craft 
then and there concerned—any breach of engagement to bo 
referred to tho Correctional Police. It may seem odd to 
you in England to read that to-day in Paris this is the 
important question; but so it is. 
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Sumlay, May 1. , 

We are entering on a most important week for France,* 
a most interesting one to Europe; and I confess that, living 
almost entirely among French people, hearing what they say 
and observing what they think—two very different things 
in Franco—^it is impossible not to feel some slight anxiety, 
and even to wish that this day week wore well over. ’ Every 
one says the Emperor is to have a groat majority ; but he 
requires an overwhelming one. All are in earnest, and the 
only enemy I myself fear for the Empire is abstention; 
without that the Imperial urns will be full. The Thiers 
committee advocates this passive resistance ; “Vote No, or 
abstain.” Those are the “mots cTordre” by the president 
of this committee of “friends of legality and Liberals.” 
The Princes of the House of Orleans, too, are said to be all 
in favour of abstention, though many of their best friends 
intend to vote “Yes.” Then we have other “Ouis” 
which wo could hardly expect. For instance, a Eopublican 
of Vervins writes that he would vote ten times “ No” if ho 
thought it would do any good; but that as he thinks that a 
majority of “Noes” must produce a revolution which would 
benefit nobody—that there would be, perhaps, a few days 
of a Eepublic which some Pretender would conjure away; 
that the power and tyranny of that Pretender would cer¬ 
tainly be in excess of any exejoised by the Emperor; that 

* On Sunday, the 8th of May, Prance was to vote the famous Ple¬ 
biscite, approving or rejecting the liberal reforms introduced into the 
Constitution by the Emperor, assisted by the great bodies of the 
State. 
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France is not ready for a Republic •, and that more can be 
extorted from tbe present than could be forced from any 
new dynasty—^he sliall TOte^ reluctantly of course; but still 
lie shall vote; “ Yes.” 

Prince Anatole Demidoff died on Friday morning rather 
suddenly of congestion of the Hver. He was a man well 
known to those who have been scattered broadcast over 
Europe. He was one of the richest Russians in the day 
when rich Russians had malachite doors and diamond waist¬ 
coat buttons dug up at homo, and got permission to go to 
Baden once in two yeai’s. He married the Princess Mathilde 
in 1833, and was divorced from her in 1845. By order of 
his Emperor, the Prince had to allow his wife il20,000 a 
yeai', and was for years forbidden to go within many miles 
of her—many hundreds of miles, I might say. The Prince 
had an income of about £70,000 a year. He was an odd 
man. I first knew of him at Florence, soon after the 
Crimean war. We—an English party, with very good 
introductions—wished to see the Villa San Donato, and wore 
told that it was “ quite impossible.” A pai’ty of Americans 
passed us, and got in at once. He was then intensely anti- 
English ; though I confess I should have thought that th 
price of a snuff-box or the mighty crack of a china bowl 
would have been of deeper interest to him than Gortcha- 
koff’s and perhaps some other officers’ blunders. Prince 
Anatole was the "Russian Grandee” of Charles Lever’s 
charming " Daltons.” The l*rince had a magnificent hotel 
on the Boulevard Haussmann, which was distinguished by 
red cui'tains and several arrangements for thetrapeze ” 
business of those lazy monkeys who will not talk. If ono 
had once spoken, the Prince would have made him his 
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secretaryj butj like Dominie Sampson^ lie was a dull dog, 
and so missed promotion. The Prince required a secretary; 
for, although a man of many pleasures, he was also a man 
of great ability: he has written a good deal, and well. 
Latterly ho has lived a good deal in Bohemia, and I fancy 
some Bohemian young ladies have benefited a good deal by 
xhe spoils of this malachite. £12,000 for a necklace is a 
good deal; but then, as the lady remarked, suppose it 
was not to be got for less.” I remember once, too, seeing 
a villa residence—a present made by the Prince. Well, he 
was a good old Prince, with a curious taste in luxury, and 
understood life thoroughly from his point of view. I fancy 
his point of view was rapid; the result—Estat. 57 ,” and one 
of the celebrities wiped off the slate of Paris. Prince Demi- 
doff was the purchaser of the Emperor’s house at Elba, and 
of all the Napoleonic rehes he could collect. He had also 
San Donato, and that collection which lately realised so vast 
a sum. PGs presence will be missed at first represeniations. 

Although there was no truth in the Bourse report of an 
actual attack upon the life of the Emperor, yet there was 
more semblance of foundation than usual for the report. I 
must warn you, however, not to believe all the stories you 
hoar from this city, for even in Paris few people know 
more than the barest outliue of what has happened. There 
seems to be little doubt that the International agents who 
proposed to take a day when the Emperor was in the midst 
of a crowd, and then and there to pour in a volley of bombs 
of the most deadly description, come from your side of the 
water] as certainly doesBaurie, who declares that he had no 
accomplices—^which is not true, as he is the scapegoat of 
Plourons and Cie.-—bnthas devoted his life to taking that of 
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the Emperor. It seems that the police have heeu suspect¬ 
ing a plot for some time j but the higher authorities rather 
derided it; and as for the personage most concerned, it is 
simply impossible to persuade him that he should take any 
special care of his life. He walks, for instance, constantly on 
the terrace of the Tuileries Gardens, and on Saturday drove 
to the Exhibition of Pictoes without escort. The departure 
from France of M. Ledru-EoUin seems to have been the 
turning-point. The authorities could not imagine why tho 
leader of the Extreme party should leave France just at this 
moment, and it struck them that it might be to avoid being 
present at a catastrophe. The English and French police 
were then both uyged to be very active, and the result was 
the discovery in London of a nest of traitors who desired to 
upset the Imperial Government. Baurie then thought it 
was time to quit your over-hospitable shores, and camo 
hither with moncj'-, a loaded revolver, and a letter from M. 
Flourens, telling him not to spare his money, not to show 
himself in the day-time, and to change his sleeping apart¬ 
ments every night—which he contrived to do, but he was 
\vatched, and caught in a net as safe as any bird. Ho has 
not confessed who his accomplices are; but he is said to be 
“ very soiTy,” and has been crying ever since he was taken. 
The other affair is, I think, more serious; for conspi¬ 
rators rarely shoot kings—as a rule they miss them—^but 
bombs which are like “ two cheese-plates riveted together, 
filled with all kinds of des#uctive explosives,” if thrown 
into a street may kill the intended victim, and will in all 
probability, destroy also some scores of innocent citizens; 
so I think that the perpetrators ought to be shot then and 
there. . . . I rejoice to say that Cernuschi, the Italian gentle- 
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man whoj being an esile, is hospitably received by Prance, 
gains money by Imperial speculations, and spends it in 
trying to upset the Empire which has sheltered him and 
made his fortune, is requested to try another climate. 
Ministers are not disposed to underrate the affair; and I 
think it is another proof of the excellence of the French 
police, and shows once again that conspirators are no match 
for them. While writing I have received official details. 
The plot is very serious. For a long time the revolutionaiy 
party, despairing of any success from meutes, had deter¬ 
mined on assassination. Flourens, now in London, was the 
head of the plot. As to the accomplices, there are many, 
but very few engaged. Baurie is a deserter and convicted 
thief. His plan was to dress in uniform, present a petition 
to the Emperor, and then shoot him. Flourens is very 
much compromised by his letters found on Baui-ie, who 
thought that he was arrested as a deserter only ; but when 
he learnt the truth he wept. Then an experienced police¬ 
man said, “How you wiE find that he will confess —“il 
^nrlera ”—and he has done so. 


Tuesday, Mnij 3 . 

There is still some alarm among the respon¬ 
sible Ministers, because it is understood that there 
are more “ sheUs ” hidden somewhere in Paris. It is 
known that Eoussel, who has been arrested,* went as 
Monsieur Eevard to the foundry of M. Lepet, Eue St. 
Maur, and gave a mie-blanche or^er for some curious- 

He figured under tlie Paris Commune in 1R71, but is not to bo 
confoiinded witli ilie noble—misguided KosseL 
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looking iron plates. ^^For wiat are they intended, 
Monsienr?” M. Lepet asked wken receiving tic order. 
“ As springs for velocipedes/’ was tie reply; “ and I ospoct 
to make my fortune by them in America.” “But tien, 
Monsieur, wiat do you put in tiat inner circle ? ” “ Oi! 
tiat is for tie india-rubber—all tmms on tiat.” A strike 
prevented many from being made; but tiere are oticr 
foundries in Paris, and no one quite knows wiat business 
tiey may have been doing.. I have just seen and examined 
tie deadly weapon, both when put together and in pieces. 
It consists of two similar portions, an upper and a lower, 
each like a largish cheese plate; round tie edges there are 
some twenty grooves; within tie circle is another; tie 
outer circle is fitted with little glass tubes filled with some 
very inflammable liquid, and in tie centre is tiat deadly 
combination which, up to this time, no one here quite 
understands. Having filled iq) these two circles with this 
inflammable matter, you put on tie upper cicesc plate, 
nicely adjusting tie grooves, close it with a very strong 
central screw, and fit nineteen out of tie twenty grooves 
each with a long screw which will just touch tic glass tubes 
and yet stand half an inch out from tie edge of tie 
comiined plates. In tie twentieth groove is placed a sort 
of handle, iy which this infernal “ dism ” may be propelled. 
Tie engine is so constructed tiat it cannot fall flat, and 
some one of tie screws bristling out of it must ignite tic 
composition. Tlie bomb is not heavy, and might be cast to 
a very great distance by an average quoit-player. I was 
talking to-day to the official who captured Orsini and his 
shells, and he told me that these are ten times as deadty, 
and, if not so “ elegantly fashioned,” they are three times as 
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strong as those made in England for the Italian conspirator. 
Now, everything depends upon the strength of the shell and 
its power of resistance, for it hm-'^ts up into splinters, each 
of which, supposing the instrument to be well made, would, 
I am informed, kiU two or three people, while the screws 
which rivet the plates together would each be equal to a 
rifle bullet. Having seen the deadly engine, handled it, 
and compared its strength with other things of the kind, I 
may say that I fully believe in any statement of the mischief 
it may do* When I saw them, they were being packed 
carefully in boxes full of sawdust, previous to being buried 
in the archives of the police. I should add that the com¬ 
bustible matter with which the tubes are filled is so volatile 
that it will explode if left out in the sun. 


Sunday, Slay 8. 

IsTo one awaking this morning, and going to his 
window, would have thought that he was gazing on the 
streets of the capital of a country where a great political 
revolution was being effected. It was a lovely momiug, 
too, and for days past the influence of the elements on the 
voting for the fUUsdie has been most eagerly discussed. 
Very fine weather, it was said, would create great absten¬ 
tion in Paris and the large cities, for the inhabitants of 
large cities in France often prefer pleasure to patriotism ; 
while wet weather would produce the same effect in the 
provinces, where people cannot afford to spoil their Sunday 
clothes. Well, to-day was a good average day, a very hot 
sun and akeen wind. When I opened the window, which 
“ gives on the Boulevard Haussmann, almost within view 
of the polling places, I confers I expected to see some 
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movement. As it ckanced, there had been during the 
whole night more noise than is usual even in that noisiest 
of thoroughfareSj and no doubt we had had dreams of drums. 
Biitj in fact; all was the same as on any other day. A St. 
Lazare train had just arrived; and the early employes woro 
passing into their offices, even though it was Sunday and 
voting-day; long lines of whitewashed blouses whistled, 
shouted, and danced to their work; the heavy waggons, 
laden with blocks which are, “ one of these four days,^' 
lo be the “ New Grand Opera,” lumbered past. But of 
extra excitement there was none. Several hours elapsed, 
and the scouts who came in reported that the city was as 
quiet as Paris ever can be, even at that early hour. At 
twelve o^clock I went up the Boulevards to the Mairie of 
the arrondissement, in the Eue Drouot. There might have 
been fifty people, half of whom were studying the bills 
of the night's performance at the Grand Opera, the other 
half looking on at the voting. In the courtyard of the 
Mairie, where so many of them were chiustened and married, 
and where elderly men must have seen some curious 
political performances, -were grouped a company of National 
Guards, each man armed with a newspaper, and lounging as 
only soldiers on guard can do. Inside the hall the voting 
was going on: an Indian file of voters advanced to the urn, 
each showed his name and address, and gave tho folded 
paper, which concealed the “ Oui” or “Non,” to an 
official, who put it in the hox—for such it is. Nothing 
could be more rapid, simple, or secure; the lino 
advanced with hardly a halt. The officials kindly allowed 
me to enter, and I stayed some time; there was then not 
the least excitement, but I learnt that the stream of hulle- 
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tins tad been constantly flowing in since six. At another 
polling place there was slight excitenaent^ for nine out of. 
ten of the voters gave in their papers open, and they were 
all “ Oui.” In the streets there was nothing which could 
remind an Englishman of that noisy, hot, dusty transaction 
through which he has to go in order to record his vote at 
an election. There was no noise, there were no colours, 
no flags, noVote for Jenkins, the friend of everybody,^' 
no music. In the streets I noticed two things—first, more 
shops w'ere’ closed than over there are in Paris except on 
the Joxu' ilo-VAn; and, secondly, there were a good many 
mounted orderlies going to and fro, serejents do ville un¬ 
usually rare, and the only soldiers I saw were a fatigue 
party carrying bread and beef. We went down the Eue 
do Eivoli — at the Tuileries not an extra sentinel j all the 
same people, but no more, took off their hats as we went to 
a bureau to ask a question of detail. At the Palais Eoyal 
the same severe man, in a garb a cross between uniform 
and evening di'ess—not a guard increased. When I went 
there the “ rehef was out,” and I think it might have con¬ 
sisted of ten men. Now, the factions ” of that stately 
Palace are large. Our spirits were a little damped at the 
Home Office. Sevei’al newspapers had been threatened, 
and had asked for a guard to pi’otect them. That the protec¬ 
tion was sent I have no doubt, and very weU managed; for 
when I was in th^ Eue de Valois, outwardly, as everywhere 
in Paris to-day, there existed the same calmness. 

Moxulay, May 9. 

M. Villemain, Perpetual Secretary of the French 
Academy, died yesterday morning, at the age of eighty- 
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tliree. His first work of note was his ‘'Eloge do Mon¬ 
taigne;’ crowned by the Erench Academy. His literary 
reputation was afterwards greatly extended by his ‘Histoirc 
de Cromwell,^' Lascaris,’ ' Essai sur Ics Ayantages ct les 
Inconveniens do la Critique,^ and by his lectures at the 
College of France. He became Master of Bequests at 
twenty-seven; and member of the Academy at twonty-ninO; 
in place of Fontanes. An admirable lecturer; he possessed 
every quahty to cany an audience until hiui; and; above all; 
he excelled in those unexpected and appropriate allusions 
which call down thunders of applauae from 'the hearers. 
During the reign of Louis-Philippc ho was in sucee.ssion 
Deputy; Peer of France, and ^Minister of Public Instruction 
in 1840 and 1845. The revolution of ISIS sent him back 
to private life—that is to say, to his literary labours—and 
it was then that he published his ' Souvenirs Contem- 
porainS;^ 'Chateaubriand;^ and the 'Qnatrieme Sicelc.’ 
He was an excellent English scholai’, and was believed to 
possess a more profound knowledge of Shakspeare than 
any of his contemporaries. 

Wedneis Vnj, Mwj 18. 

It is impossible to live in Paris and not to see that, 
according to French ideas, their police system is perfect. 
Ho doubt the sword aud cocked-hat parade is too military 
for us; but the detective system must be good. I am 
bound to say that the behaviour of all the police last week 
was beyond praise. After being kept on duty for nights, 
very strictly officered, pelted, hritatod, aud insulted for 
hours,* I wonder if your helmets would have kept their 

* There had been a good deal of small rioting in the Belleville and 
other districts, as a potest against the success of the plebiscite. 
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temper as well as the cocked hats, the very wearing of 
which must make a man irritahle. As for the detective 
and private protective systems, they seem to me to be per¬ 
fect after their—to Englishmen—unpopular system. I will 
make no allusion to politics, but let us say that it is deemed 
necessary to watch, and eventually arrest, certain people 
without any difficulty or inconvenience to others. The sus¬ 
pected people arc watched day and night, and when their 
hour comes they are taken. It is necessary to protect a 
foreign Sqyereign. You see few, if any, extra police; but 
a practised eye can detect in the crowd in the procession to 
the p&te, the review, or ball, a curious set of well-dressed 
men lounging away the idle hourj they are evidently of 
southern birth, and their hawk-hke eyes are never off the 
one to be watched. His Supreme Highness does not know 
it, but he is surrounded by a cordon of guards in no 
uniform, who would rather astonish any individual “at¬ 
tempting the life of the Eoyal visitor.” Again, in de¬ 
spatch to head-quarters of news from the very outside dis¬ 
tricts of Paris, their plan works admirably. I dare say it 
does cost a deal of money. On one of the nights of the 
recent riots I was for some hours in the Chancellerie of the 
Prefect of Police; with every five minutes arrived the latest 
reports from Belleville, the Faubourg du Temple, and the 
other side of the water. All seemed so simple. “ Tinkle, 
tinkle, little bell; ” a sub-officer enters, salutes, gives in 
his despatch, and we know that another boy has been 
knocked down at Belleville. Before you could light another 
of the PiAfeoPs cigars—scarcely old enough—another de¬ 
spatch, and we knew that if the “ affair got serious ” we 
should have cabs and escorts to take us into the thick of 
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it. “ Tiiougli why you want to go I cannot conceive/’ &aiti 
,a plethoric official in a tight coat. 


Thursday, May 10. 

The First Meeting of the Corps Legislatif after the 
Plehiscite—& meeting called together mainly to hear the 
result of the national polling—was short, but sufficiently 
sharp. When the President of the Chamber announced the 
result of the voting—7,330,431 ''Ayes,” against 1,560,709 
“ Noes ”—and said tliat in consequence thereof the Corps 
Legislatif declared that the French people, called on to 
vote freely on the 8th of May, 1870, had accepted the 
following PChiscite, “The people approve of the liberal 
reforms effected in the Constitution since 1860 by the 
Emperor, with the consent of the two great bodies of the 
State, and ratify the Smatus-Coiit^uUi' of the 20th of April, 
1870,” there was a hurricane of cries of “Vive I’Empe- 
reur! ” 

Sahirduy, May 21. 

Bias cretd iwtmuh. “ Happy,” says the proverb, " is 
the bride whom the sun shiues on.” If the same rule applies 
to ceremonies, that of to-day must bo the happiest of the 
present reign. I chanced to awake veiy early, at 5 A.ii., 
and saw that we had the most assured certainty of a 
brilliant and glorious if perhaps oppressively warm day. 
At a more sane hour, though far from late, and under a sun 
which would not have disgraced Liberia, wo proceeded to 
witness the great ceremonial of the day—the pre.seutation 
to the Emperor, in the grand Salle des Etats at tlie Louvi’e, 
by a deputation from the Corps Legislatif headed by M, 
Schneider, of the result of the PlcbiscUe taken on the 8th 
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iiisl. Before wo had got half-way down the Eae de Eivoli, 
carriages full of officers in uniform, and ladies who looked 
as if they were about that instant to undergo the ceremony 
which begins with “dearly beloved” and ends with 
“ amazement,” wore ranged in line ■, while crowds of skir¬ 
mishers, in full evening dress, were charging in open order 
towards the Palais du Louvre. Now, I think there is not a 
more humiliating spectacle than a man in''fullEvening d^;pss 
and a white tie, at ten o’clock on a May moAiing. There 
was quite fe string of carriages in the Eue de Eivoli before 
we had gilt half down it. At the entrance to the Tuileries 
and to the^ Louvre were the usual mounted Civil Guards, 
who directed us the way that we should go. The Carrousel 
looked very pretty, especia'”;;^ to those old enough to re- 
i member when it was a heap of sheds, where they sold 
hinging birds which never sang, songs which should never 
have been sung, and books wHch luckily were never read. 
It was lined with soldiers, peopled by the politest of police¬ 
men, and from every possible entrance came a cai'riage 
bearing “all that is the best” of Paris. Being told to 
present a red ticket, we followed an official friend, who 
seemed to know his Louvre. We went up a flight of stairs, 
very hot and crowded, and then passed into a long gallery, 
lined by soldiers of the 1st Eegiment—a very fine corps, 
too, as Crimeans will remember—and then came into that 
gallery where is a Watteau so good that I saw a man risk 
losing his place to see it. Now the crowd begins to show 
itself. All the Senators, in their fancy dress ,• aU the Deputicj 
—there being no swearing of oaths to-day, I have no doubt 
all the extremes are here. All the people *who have any- 
tliiug to do with the City of Paris—a good fcany; all the 
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Graml Courts in scarlet and ermine; all tlie Minor Courts 
^in scarlet witlioiit ermine j green uniforms^ blue nnifotois ; 
dragoons witli wonderful sliell-jackets; ladies in every 
description of disguise^ and ricli in colouring. And ilieii 
you find yourself in the entrance to the Sallo des Etats, 
That elderly gentleman with the very black hair is the Lord 
High Chamberlain; those oiliers are not mutes — only 
hdssiecsC ^ Again pours by tho stream of wonderfiidy- 
dressed people. I should say that the French Government, 
civil and military^ has more uniforms than any tlirco conn- 
tries iu Europe. TIio Salle cTes Efcats is a gruiKpipariincnt, 
and as tlie rays of sunlight fell through the circular windows 
of the third tier, making temporary rose windows of thorn, 
casting shadows on wonderful painting, glorious architec¬ 
ture, and tlichs blending with eveiy colour that female 
taste can combine, I thought I had rarely seen auything 
more striking. It is lighted by three rows of windows, the 
upper range being circular. A gallery, supported on gilt 
columns, runs round tho greater part of the Hall. On 
State occasions the throne is placed at the entrance to the 
gallery, which is then closed. There is a trihuno for tho 
Empress and the Imperial Princesses. The ceiling, by 
Muller, is divided into five compartments. In tho ceutro 
is Civilisation; at her sides are Justice and Fame, the 
Genius of Law, and Philosophy. France, surmounLed by 
the Imperial eagle, is seated on a throne; and near her are 
Abundance and Generosity. Behind stands Prudoiicc', 
holding the national flag, protected by Yigilauco and 
Patriotism. Below are Genii presenting vanquished Algeria 
to France, and^ffistoiy writing the national annals. Further 
are Genii presenting to the world Literature, Science, and 






